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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE) I 


\BOTH EDITION V/ 

- J 

The nun of this boMvNsto givej m brief comfats, an outline 
of the most important phnfctples flUethugCaoctrine so far ns 
these can be understood w ltliouCh' knowledge of Metaphysics 
The work has been considerably altered since it was first 
published in 1883, and most of all m the present edition I 
have endeavoured to profit by various criticisms that have 
been parsed upon it, especially those that were made by Dr 
G E Moore and the late Dean Rashdall Both these wwiters 


1m e taken a different view of the general function of a book 
on Ethics from that which I, in common with a good many 
other ethical WTiters, have been led to adopt They have 
both maintained that the object of Ethics is to provide us 
with a complete system of Casuistry, and in this they have 
the support of Professor Laird and some others I have 
referred to Casuistry at more than one point in the present 
edition, but it may be well to add a few words here 
The object aimed at by Casuistry appears to me to be a 
quite legitimate one, but, as both the writers to whom I 
have specially referred admit, it is an object that cannot be 
adequately achieved at present It is concerned with the 
right course of action in particular circumstances of special 
difficulty It seems to me clear that this can never be done 
with any completeness, chiefly because it would involve the 
knowledge of many other subjects as well as Ethics 
Ethics, as I conceive it, is concerned with the general nature 
of human conduct and the general conditions that determine 
its rightness or wrongness There have been different views 
about this, and I believe it to be the business of Ethics to 
find out the correct view This is what I have sought to do 
But to determine what it is right or wrong to do in particular 
circumstances would involve a detailed study of those circum- 
stances It seems clear, for instance, that we owe some 
obbgations to the lower animals, but the right treatment of 
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dogs or horses must be considerably different from the right 
treatment of tigers, scorpions, or mosquitoes Even m our 
relations with otheT human beings there are many difficult 
questions We may ask, for instance, whether War or 
Divorce can ever be justified Most people would probably 
agree that both are greatly to be regretted, but few would 
deny that there are circumstances in which a defensive war 
may be not only justified but commended, and in which a 
divorce appears to be the best way out of a difficult situation 
The general study of the organization of human societies may 
enable us to throw light on such problems They are properly 
considered in treatises on social and political theory — I have 
myself ventured to say something about them in a book of that 
kind The consideration of the proper treatment of wild 
animals and noxious insects belongs, I think, mamly to books 
on natural history 

It might be possible, however, to write a general treatise on 
all the special problems that arise m the complicated circum- 
stances of human life One might inquire, for instance, what 
it would he right for a person to do if he were stranded on a 
desert island, or, as Boswell once suggested to Dr Johnson, 
if lie vcre shut up alone with a baby, but it does not appear 
to me that a general theory of Ethics can be expected to deal 
with such questions It is concerned simply with the general 
grounds for the distinction betw een right and wrong, and this 
has not been found to be an altogether easy problem 

It has seemed necessary, in dealing with this problem to 
make some reference to questions that belong more properly 
to Psychology and Sociology, such as those connected with the 
uoctnnes of the behaviourists and the psycho-analysts In 

authorities^ tteSe> 1 ^ cndea *oured to consult the best 

In anting some of the earlier editions of this book I received 
many valuable suggestions from the late Mis Gilliland 
Husband, for which I still feel deeply grateful I have also 
oMWrfn? su 5S cstlons fioni Professor G E Stout, author 
JtSl, HE Walk 7 ‘ immbk Mnml « »****•• 
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CHAPTER I 

THE SCOPE OF ETHICS 

1 Definition of Ethics — Ethics may be defined as the 
stud y of what is right or good m Conduct It is the general 
theory of Conduct and considers the actions of human beings 
■with reference to their rightness or wrongness, their tendency 
to good or to evil The nam e “.Ethics ” is derived from the 
Greek to . r/diKa This again comes from gdos, meamng 
character , and this is connected with H9os, cust om or habit 
Similarly, the term “ Moral Philosophy,” which means the 
same thing as Ethics, is derived from the Latin mores, meamng 
habits or customs Ethics, then, we may say, discusses men’s 
habits and customs, ~ or in other words their characters, the 
principles oh which they habitually act, and considers what it 
is that constitutes the rightness or wrongness of those principles, 
the good o^ eviPof those Jiabits These terms, however, 
“ Right ” and “"Good,” seem to require a bttle explanation 
(1) Right The term “ Right ” is derived from the Latin 
rectus, meamng straight or according to rule The Greek 
word corresponding to it is SUaios, which also meant originally 
according to rule When we say, then, that conduct is right, 
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we mean primarily that it is according to rtile Rules, how- 
ever, have reference to some result to be achieved by them , 
and it is this fact that is indicated by the second term, 
“Good” 

(2) Goon —The term “ Good ” is connected with the 
German gut, and contains the same root as the Greek dyadas 
A thing is generally said to be good when 1 1 is laluablefor some 
end Thus, particular kinds of medicine are said to be good 
for this or that complaint Similarly, when we speak_pf 
conduct as good, we may mean that it is serviceable forjhe 
end or ideal that we have in view It should be carefully 
observed, however, that the term “ good ” is also used (perhaps 
even more frequently) to signify not something which is a 
means to an end , but something which u itself taken as an end 
Thus the summum bommt, or supreme good, means the supreme 
end at which wc aim 

Hence, when we say that the study of Ethics is concerned 
with the rightness or goodness of human conduct, wc mean 
that, it is concerned w ith the consideration of the serviceablencss 
° ? ur , ca nduct some end or ideal at which we aim, and 
with the rules or general principles by winch our conduct is 
to be directed in order that this end may be attained But 
i wc are to consider the serviceahleness of our actions to an 
cn , an the rules or conditions by which this end is to be 

' j ’i fc 19 C yt nt ^ " c must have some understanding 
of the nature of the end itself 

directed^ 010 ° n ^ s t0 ^ich our actions may be 

the nassm/ f ° U1 °* a * 10U8e i the writing of a book, 
K the S ifo “ atlon ’ a »d so on But since Ethos 
lumk of (Lh r d i UCt - S a W k° le ’ ancl not particular 
S tolf O “ ’ ? 19 , fl0fc a ?y of Special ends that it 
whchourwholi 1 ’ but f ie 6U P reme « 'Jtaato end to 
referred to as the o' 08 818 This en d is commonly 

Tw , ,, ™ S T nUn Bonum or 'Veme Good 

there can be said to bT 11 10 <lue,tl0n at tie outect » whether 
Men aim at _ ^ one c ™preme end m human life 
Some desire wealth , others, 


independence nfW* 1 ^ oliv *»wuui , uwiers, 

others, for knowkdgc’ P ntW ar ° ° ager for fame - 
anowiecigo , others, for love and some again 


again 
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find their highest good m loving and serving others 1 Some 
are fond of excitement, others, of peace Some fill their 
fives with many-sided interests— art and science, and the 
development of socal and political institutions , others are 
tempted to regard all these as vanity, and sometimes even, 
turning from them all in disgust, to believe that the best 
thing of all would be to die and be at rest ,* while others 
again fix their highest hopes on a fife beyond death, to be 
perfected in a better world than this 

But a little consideration serves to show that many of these 
ends cannot be regarded as ultimate If, for instance, we 
were to question those who are seeking for wealth or inde- 
pendence or power, we should generally find that they would 
explain their desire for these objects by enumerating the 
advantages which the attainment of the desired objects would 
bring The possibility of such an explanation proves that 
these objects are not regarded as ultimate ends by those who 
pursue them, but are desired for the sake of something else 

Still, we hardly seem to be justified m starting with the 
assumption that there is any one ultimate end in human life 
The question whether any such end can be discovered is rather 
one that must be discussed m the course of our study What 
it is necessary for us to assume is simply that there is some 
i deal in fife, i e that there is some standard of judgment by 
reference to which we are able to say that one form of conduct 
is letter than another What the nature of this ideal or 
standard is— whether it has reference to a single ultimate end, 
to a set of rules imposed upon us by some authority, to an 
ideal type of human fife which we are somehow enabled to 
form for ourselves, or in what other possible way it is deter- 
mined — we must endeavour to discover as we go on In 

1 “ Hus is shown by the delight that mothers take in lonng , for 
some give their children to others to rear, and love them since they 
know them, but do not look for love in return, if it be impossible to 
have both, being content to see their children doing well, and loving 
them, though they receive from them, m the n ign oranre, nothing of 
what is dne to a mother ” — Aristotle’s Ethics, VAjLL. viii 3 

! See, for instance, Shakespeare’s Sonnet LXVI. — “Tired with all 
these, for restful death I cry,” Ac, and cf Bvron and the modem 
Pessimists, passim 
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the meantime it seems sufficient to define Ethics as the science 
or general study .of the ideal involved in human life 1 

2 The Nature of Ethics— Ethics is a Normative Study —The 
{act that Ethics is concerned w ith an end or ideal or standard 
serves at once to distinguish it from most of the special 


sciences 

Host sciences are concerned with certain uniformities of our 
experience— with the ways in which certain classes of objects 
(such as rocks or plants) are found to exist, or with the ways 
m which certain classes of events (such as the phenomena of 
sound or electricity) arc found to occur Such sciences Jiaxe 
no direct reference to any end that is to be achieved or to 
any ideal by reference to which the facts are judged The 
knowledge which they communicate may, indeed, be useful 
for certainjnirposes A know ledge about rocks is useful for 
those who wish to build bouses or to sink mines A knowledge 
about electricity is useful for those who wish to protect their 
buildings or to form telegraphic communications But the 
truth of the sciences that deal with such subjects as these is m 
no way affected by the ends which they may thus he made to 
subserve Knowledge about the nebula is as much a part of 
the science of astronomy as knowledge about the solar system, 
though the latter can be directly turned to account in the art 
of navigation, while the former ha3 no direct practical utility 

The study of Ethics, then, is distinguished from the natural 
sciences, inasmuch as it has a direct reference to an end that 
men desire to attain, or a type to which they wish to 
approximate 

It is not by any means the only scientific study, however, 
which has such a reference There are at least two other 
subjects, commonly recognised as scientific, that arc in a 
similar position— viz Logic and ^Esthetics These are 
concerned, respectively, with the general conditions involved 
in the pursuit of Truth and in the creation and appreciation 


‘ t ho , «» science oi Ethics the rcader 

n J t Elhcs ’ cha P 1 ’ Mmtowis Elements 
E>him ' chap 
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of Beauty, ]ust as Ethics is concerned with what is good and 
right tn human purposes and actions Such studies are 
sometimes said to be normalne 1 They are concerned with 
standards of value, rather than with the simple apprehension 
and analysis of what ousts or occurs The significance of this 
will become more apparent as we proceed 

In the meantime, it may suffice to note that there appear to 
be three supreme a alnes i n_oiuL-h.innan_evpcnence— Truth, 
Beauty a nd-Goodness The} correspond somewhat closely 
to the three mam aspects of our conscious life — Knowing, 
Keeling and Acting We learn b\ degrees to know wlnt is 
true, to appreciate what is beautiful and to do what is right , 
and Logic, /Esthetics and Ethics deal, as thoroughly as they 
can, with the general conditions that are lm ohed in those 
three modes of experience 

3 The Nature of Ethics — Ethics is not a Practical Science — 
In view of the fact that Et hics is concern ed with action— it 
has sometimes been characterised as a practical science , but 
this is, on the whole, misleading There are some scientific 
studies that may rightly he characterised as practical, such as 
medicine, engineering or architecture Such studies are 
directed towards the realization of a definite result The 
study of moral culture might be classed with these , but it 
would seem to be a part of the general study of Education 
Ethics, as a theoretical stud}, differs from this, just as Logic 
and ^Esthetics do Logic deals with the general conditions 
involved in the discot ery and apprehension of Truth , and 
Esthetics deals with the general conditions involved m the 
production and appreciation of Beauty In like manner, 


1 On the meaning of this term reference may be made with advantage 
to the great work on Logic by Dr E J ohnson, Part I, pp x_\ , xxi 
and 22o G He notes that the distinction between normative studies 
and other types of study is not one that can be quite sharply drawn , 
and it must be recognised that some of the best known writers on Ethics 
have not had it definitely in mind This will become apparent as we 
proceed It must be confessed that the term ‘normative’ is not 
an altogether happy one In some respects ‘axiological’ (concerned 
with values) might be better But it has the disadvantage of committing 
us rather too definitely at the outset to a particular theory of the standard 
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Ethics deals vnth the general conditions involved in the 
rightness or goodness o£ Conduct 
In all these cases it is true that reflection on the principles 
involved may be expected to help us in the application oi 
them One who has studied Logic ma\ be expected to think 
more accurately than he otherwise would One who has 
studied Esthetics may be expected to have a finer apprecia- 
tion of beauty m nature and art than he would otherwise 
possess and to be more careful m artistic production Fo 
also one who studies Ethics ought to have a finer moral 
discernment and a more zealous and discriminating pursuit 
of what is right and good than he would otherwise hnv e had 
But this is not necessanl} the ca c c , nor i- it the primary 
object of such studies The most distinguished logicians are 
not necessarily the best thinkers and discov erers Interest m 
and familiarity with particular subjects are gcnerallv of more 
importance Similarly, the greatest poets and painters or the 
most appreciative lovers of nature are not alwajs students of 
esthetic principles And just m the same way, it is not by 

the study oi Ethics that men and women become heroes or 
saints 


No doubt, somewhat similar remarks might be made about 

studies that may be properlv described as practical, such as 

engineering, medicine or the arts of warfare Even in such 

departments the experienced practitioner may be more useful 

t ™ Profound student But, in general, ,t ,s the direct 

of nil ! dle V° WMy people for the performance 

noH S Tit ° I 1 ™,’ * hereas lt the whole, 
not trnethat it 15 the object of Esthetics to qualify students 

than the latte wdl k! from ] b<m tk Samt 01 bero 
as th f 216 de£Cnbed as normative 

explain how they ate tfbe agS? andll t0 

truer of Ethics than xt 13 oi K m P ’ 2rllapS even 

covers a larger nart of -Esthetics, since action 

tion of beauty and is to a m- + tbaU tbcra ght or the apprecia- 
rather than % systematic Sctn ^ ^ by practice 
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4 The Nature of Ethics — Ethics is not the Art of Conduct — 
It is now generally recognised that Truth, Beauty, and Good- 
ness are ultimate _ends_for_human Jiemgs It appears to be 
absurd to askwhy we should want to know, to apprehend 
what is beautiful or to do what is Tight , but it is not imme- 
diately apparent what the exact nature of these great ends is, 
or what are the conditions that hai e to be obsen ed for the 
attainment of them 

The application of these conditions may be said to be an 
art , and m that sense we may say that there is an art of think- 
ing and an art of conduct, just as there are arts of painting, 
music and poetry by which beautiful objects are created , 
but Logic is not properly to be called the art of thinking, 
nor is ^Esthetics to be identified with any of the particular 
arts by which beautiful objects are called mto bemg 

In the same way it does not appear to be right to describe 
Ethics as the art of conduct It is, on the whole, even some- 
what misleading to describe it as a science, though this is 
perhaps kttle more than a verbal question In studying a 
scienc e jx—orc-seelnng-.to^acciuireJmowled’i&.aibout.^ome 
particular. jnode.„of existence IiL^tudymg_an_art_w-e_are 
acquirin g the power o f_dealing-With,some- particular._class_of 
objects In those studies that are called normative we are 
rather seeking for insight into the nature of those supreme 
i alues — Truth, Beauty and Goodness — to which particular 
modes of knowledge, appreciation and action are subsidiary 

It has now become customary to regard such studies as 
belonging to the province of philosophy, rather than as bemg 
either sciences or arts It has even been urged that the study 
of the supreme values is the one object of philosophical studies, 
which aim, as the name implies, at the acquisition of wisdom 
rather than particular modes of knowledge 1 It has to be 
recognised, however, that this distinction has not always been 
present to the minds of those who have written about Ethics , 
and, in dealing with the subject in a general textbook, it is 
necessary to take some account of its treatment by writers 


1 This was well brought out bv Bosanquet See the collection of 
Essays m the volume called Science and Philosophy, I 
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•who have not lmd this distinction in their minds The 
history of Ethics is a history of views that arc more or less 
erroneous , hut the errors cannot he treated as due merely 
to human perversity They arc due rather to certain diffi- 
culties that are inherent in the nature of the subject , and it 
seems well to indicate at the outlet the general nature of these 
difficulties 


5 Is there any Art of Conduct’— Tie lm\e been noticing 
that it appears to he erroneous to speak of Ethics as pro\ iding 
us with an art of conduct Yet we hare been noticing also 
that Ethics is ahm to Logic and ^Esthetics Now, /Esthetics 
is concerned with the Fine Arts , and Logic may not unfairly 
he said to supply the foundations for the art of thinking 
Hence it seems not unnatural to regard Ethics as providing 
us at least with the guiding principles for an Art of 
Conduct 


The chief reason against such a characterization of it is that 
the essence of conduct lies in an attitude of Will, not m the 
possession of a particular kind of skill The good painter is 
one who can paint beautifully , and a similar remark applies, 
on the whole, to the good thinker But a good man is not one 
who can hut one who docs, act rightly Of course, sometimes 

.<1^ , ° tl0n nia T 1)0 to ref rain from an\ overt activity 
they also serve who only stand and wait ” , but to stand 

W w f ‘VT ° f ?°, nduct induct ,s not a capacity, 
rat a habit In Aristotle s phrase, it is a “ Habit of Choice ” 

rom ZZr^ metl f we choose t0 nc t or to refrain 
532** i" G arC ” ,° ltbcr casc mftkin g a choice We arc 
regard to on™ ? n0t t0 d ° T Tlie T'cstion lierc is not with 
08 !? Log,c ’ nor " ltk regard to beauty, 
The studv of Sin^t "1 rCg!ir<1 t t0 r] S htn ess of purpose 

It4b0 

(i) \ trine exists ordv aclmifot a i 
who can paint beautifully a good ° ne 

hut one who does, act rmhtlv T!m ™ ? 0t one wbo can > 
c y ilic good painter is good when 
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lie is nsleep or on a journey , or when, for an) ofher reason, lie 
is not employed in his art 1 * The good man is not good when 
asleep or on a journej, unless when it is good to sleep or to 
go on a journey Goodness is not a capacity or potentiality , 
but an activity , in Aristotelian language, it is not a Swa/tts, 
but nn iicpyaa 

This is a '•implc point, and jet it is a point that presented 
great difficulty to ancient philosophers 1U nothing perhaps 
were they so much misled ns by the analog! of Mrtue to the 
art= 5 Thus in Plato’s Republic , Socrates is represented as 
arguing that if justice consists in keeping property safe, the 
just man must be a kind of thief , for the same kind of skill 
which enables a man to defend property , will also enable him 
to steal it 3 * The answer to this is, that justice is not a kind 
of skill, but a kind of nctmty The just man is not mereh 
one who can, but one who docs, keep property safe Now 
though the capacity of presen mg properh ma\ be identical 
with the capacity of appropriating it, the act of presemng is 
certainly yen different from the act of appropriating 

The man who knows prectsch what the truth about an} 
matter is, would undoubted!! , as a general rule, be the most 
competent person to im ent lies with respect to the same matter 
Yet the truth-speaker and the liar are yen different persons , 
because the) are not merely men w ho possess particular kinds 
of capacity, but men who act in particular wa)s Often, 
indeed, the most atrocious liars hn\e no special faculty for 

l Cf tristotle ■= Lthc% I uu 9 Of course, we judge the goodness 
of a painter In the yvork tint lie docs , hut the point is that he may 
cease to act without ccasinc to be a skilled artist A good painter 

may decide to paint no more , but a good man cannot decide to re 
tire from the life of virtuous activity, or even to take a rest from it 
There are no holidays from virtue Charles Lamb, indeed, has 
suggested that a Icadmc element in the enjoyment of certain forms 
of Comedy consists in the fact that they free us from the burden of our 
habitual moral consciousness This may le true , but if am one were 
to seek for a holiday by actually practising the modes o’ life depicted 
in these Comedies, he would, so far have ceased to be virtuous 

: Tins does not apply to Aristotle See the passage referred to in 

the preceding note 

5 Of course Plato intended this for a joke , but the fallacy m it is 
perhaps not fully brought out 
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the art And bo also it is with other vices “ The Devil,” 
it is said, “ is an Ass ” 

(2) Xlie Essence j)f Virtue lies in the Will — The man who 
is a bungler in any of the particular arts maj be a a cry worthy 
and well-meaning person , but the best intentions in the w orld 
will not make him a good artist In the case of virtuous 
action, on the other hand, asJKant savs, 1 “ n_good will is good 
notjbecause 0 f what it performs or effects, not by its aptness 
forthe attainment of some proposed end, but simply by \ irtue 
of Jhc volition ” “ Even if it should happen that, owing to 
a special disfavour of fortune, or the niggardly prov lsion of a 
step-motherly nature, this will should wholly lack power to 
accomplish its purpose, if with its greatest efforts it should yet 
achieve nothing, and there should remain only the good will 
(not, to be sure, a mere wish, but the summoning of all means 
in our power), then, like a jewel, it would still slnne by T its own 
light, as a thing which has its whole value m itself ” In like 
manner, Aristotle says* of a good man living m circumstances 
m which he cannot find scope for his highest virtues, omAd/r-a 
■rt xaAoi , “ his nobility shines through ” 

It is true that even in the fine arts purpose counts for some- 

hing, and a stammering utterance may be not without a 
grace of its own » In conduct also, if a man blunders entirely , 
we generally assume that there was some flaw in Ins purpose— 

'in °/e 1 n °^ re ® ecti sufficiently , or did not will the good 
with sufficient intensity Still, the distinction remains, that 

ninroifc +£ U a PP ea l ls to the work achie\ed, whereas in 
morals the ultimate appeal is to the inner aim Or rather, 


Ethics, I x 12 


J jlftaphys ic oj Morals, I 
GJ Browning's Andrea del Sarto — 

“ P 1 ? 1 ,?5T 13 put-and there ngain- 

iJ Pa I d0a m . tho dra ' rin g’ s lmes 
Ho™ y ’ 60 ^ SpC , ak its Boul'is right 
t» . , atB ri 8ht that, a child my understand ” 

from a purely istteticVnomf 1 f llaost atl ethical rather than 
ssthetieal judgment fthourdi ° f" 6 " He means n S tlt ” 18 not an 
‘body and ‘iSr-i e “tfLn C ™T’ the d '^>net.on between 
Esthetics) ic ^ e anc ^ expression — does belong to 



is Tin ri \m sen sn oi conduct? 1] 

in morals (lie achievement cannot bo distinguished from the 
inner nitivitv bv which it is brought about 1 

6 Is there any Science of Conduct 9 — The fact tint it is 
somewhat questionable to speak of an \rt of Conduct suggests 
a doubt whr tlu r it is enn quite proper to speak of a Science 
of Conduct WegmerdK undir-tand In i science the stud} 
of some limit'd portion of onr cvperancr Now in dealing 
with morals we are ronrermd rather with (he whole of our 
experience from one pirticuhr point of view, nr, from the 
point of view of a«hvit)— if from the point of view of the 
pursuit of ends or ldiah Matthew Arnold has «ud that 

Conduct n three-fourths of life ’ but of cour-e, from the 
point of \ mw of purpose activitv, conduct is the it hole of 
life It n common to distinguish the pursuit of truth (science) 
and the pursuit of bemtv (fine art) from the moral life in the 
narrower cense , but when truth and beautv arc regarded as 
ends to be attained, the pursuit of them is a kind of conduct , 
and the consideration of tlic-c ends, as of all others, falls within 
the scope of the science of morals 

In a sense, therefore, Ethics is not a science at all, if b) a 
science we understand the stud) of some limited department of 
human experience It is rather a part of philosophy , ie a 
part of the stud) of experience ns a whole It is, indeed, 
onl) a jvirt of philosophv , because it considers the experience 
of life onlv from the point of xiew of will or nctivit) It 
does not, except lndirccth, consider man as knowing or 
enjoying, but as doing, i c pursuing an end But it 
considers man’s uhole actmtv, the entire nature of the good 
which he seeks, and the whole sjgmficance of Ins actmt) m 
seeking it 

For this reason, ns we haxc already noted, some writers 
prefer to describe the subject as Moral Philosophy or Ethical 
Philosophy , rather than as the Science of Ethics For it is 
the business of Philosoph), rather than of Science, to deal 
with experience as a whole Sinularl), Logic and ./Esthetics, 
the two sciences which most closely resemble Ethics, are 


1 This point is more full> brought out in Book I , chap vi 
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rather philosophical than scientific But the term Science 
may he used in a wide sense to include the philosophical 
studies as well as those that are called scientific in the narrower 
sense In the next chapter we must endeavour to explain 
more definitely the place of Ethics amongthe other departments 
of knowledge 


7 Summary —The statements m this chapter utc intended 
to give a general indication of the nature of ethical study 
The student ought to be warned lion ever that different 
writers regard the subject in different ways Some regard it 
as having ajhrectly practical aim, w hile others endear our to 
treat it as a jnirely theoretical science, in the same sense m 
which chemistry or astronomy is purely theoretical I have 
adopted a middle course, by describing it as normative But 
the full significance ol this difference, a* well as the grounds 
for adopting one or other of these Mews, can hardly become 
apparent to the student until he has learned to appreciate the 
distinction between the leading theories of the moral standard 
In fact, m studying Ethics, as m studying most other 
subjects of any complexity , it should always be borne in mind 
that the definition of the subject and the understanding of its 
scope and method come rather at the end than at the begin- 
( , se Cautlon<3 > howev er, the student may perhaps 
n e remarks made m this chapter of some service as an 
m ro uc ion to the study It. is hoped that their significance 
will become clearer as we proceed 

» ? am P Dm * s w hich attention has been directed may 
be briefly summarised as follows — 

TdS study which deals with the 

Good nn,t V i ,^ andard °I B'ghtness and Wrongness, 
^ mi ms El1, m olved 10 conduct 

sciences StU( ^ 1S n0rmatlve > ^ of the ordinary positive 

science ^hou^tT to 1)6 described as a practical 

V Still ft A a \ a C l r bearm S U POO practical life 
^ Tf l l » 1 10 be desCnbcd as an art 

6 Tome t0 T* 1 of an art <>* conduct at all 

11 "° m8 0b i ECtl0n ma y a ^o he taken even to the term 
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science of conduct, Mitre the Much of the ideal m conduct is 
rnthcr philosophical than t-cicntific 1 

1 In the \cr\ important I xml !n Prof \ 1 1 nt lor on Th Problem 
uf Can! i •' it i-i contended tint «i on Jit not to ropnrd 1 tints ns n 
pliilo nplnml n icme \ roinic'hst i-innlir Men i* tilonln G fortune] 
(/ iifrif ii i tn ifu Mn-n! i ion -hi ft) nntl lie ‘•oim* other resent miters 
licit the pi m nl n tilt of this i out* iitinn i to h id to tin \ u w tint 1 tines 
h not n *ui me nt nil Jh< c miter lime lioteur done mltmblc 
icrciro l>\ nlliiu. nttent o i to tin more pure It pliemmu nobvit il Aspects 
of etlni tl «ttid\ ltnt I a „srd tin e n‘pei ts ns In km.uu. man properh 
to the i-tudv of S ( vinlo ( .\ thin to tint of J tines m the stricter sense 
An mtere tins tint »orm«lnt pcailnr \ie« of the nsture nnd scojio 
of (third stndt mil lie found in f! (Vote s /7u/o' >phy of the Practical 



CHAPTER H 

THE RELATION OT ETHICS TO OTHER STUDIES 

1 General Statement — From what has already teen stated, 
it appears that Ethics is to be regarded as belonging to the 
group of studies that are called philosophical Now the 
question as to the general nature and divisions of philosophic 
•study is to some extent controversial , and of course it is 
beyond our present scope to enter on any discussion of this 
question , but perhaps the student may find the following 
statements helpful and not very misleading He may correct 
them for himself, if necessary, as he advances in the study of 
phllosophv 

Philosophy is the study, of .the nature of expenence_as„a. 
whole A he particular sciences mv estigate particular portions 
of the content of our experience , but philosophy seeks to 
understand the whole m the light of its central principles 
In order to do this, it endeavours to analyze the various 
elements that enter into the constitution of the world as we 
hnov it This part of the investigation is perhaps that which 
i« most properly described as Epistemology 

Next we may go on to trace the genesis of the vanous 
elements that constitute our experience — to examine, that is 
to saj, the process by which experience grows up m the 
consciousness of individuals and races This is the task of 
Psychology 

Now, when we thus examine our experience and trace 
it 5 growth, it is found that the content which is thus brought 
(o light consists partty of facts presented in vanous ways 
before our consciousness and partly of ideals The study of 
the particular facts that come before our consciousness has to 

14 
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I’C handed oaer to the particular sciences, or, in so far ns 
plulo-oplii is able to deal with them, the} form the content 
of wlnt is called the Philosophy of iSalurc 
The ideal=, again which emerge m our experience, are found 
to be three in number, corresponding it would seem, to the 
Knowing, the Feeling, and (lie A\ llhng sides of our conscious 
nature The} arc the ideals of Truth, Beaut} , and Goodness 
The stud} of these ideals forms the subject-matter of the three 
philosophical sciences of Loqtc, I whittles, and Ethic * 

Iinalla the question an-es with respect to the hind and 
decree of rcnlit} po-'-ewed ba these annous elements in our 
experience Tln« inquin is that which is properh known as 
Onlolov/ 

The first and the last of these departments of study — 
Epwtcmologa and Ontology — tend to coalesce and the two 
together constitute what is commonh known as Metaphysics, 
which thus forms the Alpha and the Omega of the philosophical 
sciences 

From this it wall be seen that Ethics stands, along with 
Logic and .'Esthetics, midway between Psychology and 
Metaphysics, and, m fact whatcacr nia} be thought of the 
foregoing method of stating the relationship, it is general!} 
recognned that tliere is a aer} close connection between 
Ethics and each of these two other philosophical studies 
Further consideration, howeaer, reaeals a aaricty of other 
subjects to which Ethics is closeh related On some it is 
dependent for materials, to others it supplies assistance It 
may be well to tra to bring out a little more in detail some of 
these relationships, though of course it is only possible to 
indicate them here very briefly 

2 Physical Science and Ethics — The relation of Physical 
Science to Ethics is but sbght It has sometimes been 
supposed that the question of physical .causat ion hng_j m 
important, bcanng_on Ethics It has been thought that 
.morality postulatcs.tlie freedom of_the_wdl, and that there is 
a certain conflict between this postulate and the theory of the 
umaer=al applicability„of Jhe__laav_ of cause and effect This 
point will be referred to m a subsequent chapter In the 
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meantime it must suffice to say that tlic supposition of such 
a conflict appears to rest upon a misconception 
Of course, Ethics is indirectly related to Physical Science, 
inasmuch as a knowledge of physical laws enables us to predict, 
more accurately and certainly than we should otherwise -be 
able to do, what the effect of various kinds of conduct will be 
J3ut this knowledge affects only tlic details of conduct, not the 
general principles by which our conduct is guided A wise 
man in modern times will bo less afraid of the sea and of the 
stars, and more afraid of foul air and impure water, than a man 
of similar wisdom m ancient times , but the general con- 
sideration of the question, what kinds of things we ought to 
fear, and what kinds we ought not to fear, need not be affected 
by this difference m detail, which is due to the advance of 
/ l knowledge Physical Science, m short, is chiefly useful to 
Ethics in the way of helping us to understand the environment 
within which the moral life is passed, rather than the nature 
of the moral life itself 


3 Biology and Ethics — The relation of Biology to Ethics 
is much closer than that of Physics or Chemistry, but is 
essentially of the same indirect character Many of the most 
sacred of human obligations rest on physiological considera- 
tions , hut the general principles on which these obligations 
rest can be discussed without any direct reference to physio- 
logical details, and would not, m their general principles, be 
aiicctcd by any new physiological discoveries 
Some recent writers, under the influence of the theory of 
evolution, 1 have represented the connection of Biology with 
nines as being of a much more fundamental character than 
that which has now been indicated It has been thought 
that the criterion of good or bad conduct is to be found in its 

Shat t0 pr ° mo V hs develo P mcnt o£ bfe or the reverse , 
ml the] wS may 8peak of 8° od °r ^d conduct 
This is n vt I 0 ™! °! 1 a m T ult e the same sense as m man 

ate LT " 8 ° me 16 W WlU Wc t0 ^ ^ 


•See ospccialK Sponcor’B Principles of Ethiu 
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In the meantime it seems sufficient to say that conduct, m 
the sense m which the term is used m Ethics, has no meaning 
except with reference to a being who has a rational will , 
and that m the case of such a being the development of life 
is but a subordinate part, of the end Consequently, Biology 
does not appear to have any direct bearing upon Ethics 1 
The study of animal life, howca er, docs throw a good deal of 
light on the development of the moral consciousness , but 
it does this only m so far as animal life is studied from 
the ps) chological, not from the purelj biological, point of 
view 

4 Psychology and Ethics — The relation, of J?svchologv. to 
Ethics is much closer and morejmportant At the same time, 
the dependence of the one upon the other ought not to be 
exaggerated As Logic deals with the correctness of thought, 
so Ethics deals .with the correctness of conduct Neither of 
them is directly concerned with the processes bj which wo 
come to think or to act correctly Still, the processes of 
feeling, desiring, and willing cannot be ignored b} the student 
of Ethics , ana more than the processes of generalizing, 
judging, and reasoning can be ignored by the student of 
Logic, and the consideration of all these falls within the 
province of the psychologist Pst chologv, in fact as I hate 
already tried to indicate, leads up to Ethics, as it leads up to 
Logic and ^Esthetics 

In this connection, however, there is another important 
point to be noticed, to which reference has not jet been made 
Human con duct, _as_wa shall Jind jnorc.nnd .more, has a socia l 
reference Most of our actions dent e their moral sigmticancc 
a cn largclv from our relations to our fellow -men Now 
Pst chologv, as commonl}' studied, has but little beanne on 
this Ps\ chologv, as a rule, deals mamh with the grow-th of 
the indiudual consciousness, and onlv refem indirectly to tne 

1 It is onh in *o far ns we attribute *ome fowl o' self coa'p 
to the lower animals tint wc are entitled to *[>nl o' «*il)ln*i“a 
Fthies Cf Muirlicad’e lUr(r'*oJ J I 1 1. * p ard be’o* 

Itoob I chap in § 3 

rni - 
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facts of social relationship 1 It is possible, however, to study 
the process ol mental development from a more social point 
of view The study of language, for instance, the study of the 
customs of savage peoples, the study of the growth of institu- 
tions, etc , throw light upon the gradual development of the 
human mind in relation to its social environment The term 
Sociology has been used to denote, in a comprehensive way, 
the study of such social phenomena , and, from the point of 
view of Ethics, this study of the facts of mmd in relation to 
society has a more direct interest than purely individual 
Psychology 


5 Logic, Esthetics, and Ethics —These three studies, as 
I have already pointed out, are essentially cognate They 
are all normative, not positive they are concerned, that is to 
say, not with the investigation of facts and relations between 
facts, but with tlie discussion of standards Logic studies 
the standard of Truth It is concerned with the validity 
of various processes of thought .Esthetics and Ethics, again, 
maj. be said to be concerned with value or worth ^Esthetics 
considers the standard of Beauty, or as wc may perhaps say, 
" orfcl1 fooling Ethics considers the standard of goodness, 
t e , value or worth from the point of view of action— udour, 
as we might put it Validity, Value, Valour, might almost 
be said to he the subjects of the three sciences , but this of 
course is something of a play on words a At any rate they 
are very closely related to one another Ethics might almost 
be described as the Logic of conduct— i c it considers the 
conditions of the consistency of conduct with the ideal 3 


««/.«.* I urtlicr reference to 11,11,11 ^ th ° ,dea of 

3 As vo Imo had fron.ionf „„„ , 0 made m a subsequent chapter 

lime to « ,t \° * hlB tc ™ Ideal > «<» ^11 

It th„ pa.nl t b , 6 T” * e ,? ter a «»*«» 

mein, n type model oV ataSd end ,fc ' '\ lnblc An M<*1 
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involved in it, just as Logic considers the conditions of the 
consistency of thought with the standards that it implies 
Again, the study of the Good is also closely related to the 
stud) of the Beautiful Indeed, so close is the connection 
between the two conceptions that the Greeks used the same 
term, r b KaXor, indifferently to express beauty and moral 
nobility The phrase “ beaut) of holiness ” also occurs in 
Hebrew literature , and in modern times we sometimes meet 
with such expressions as “ beautiful soul,” “ a beautiful life,” 
and the like — though these expressions generally refer rather 
to religious piet) than to purely moral excellence, and even 
m that reference strike us perhaps as sav ouring a little of cant 
I have already indicated that the Greek philosophers got 
into some trouble through their failure to distinguish clearl) 
between moral conduct and art , and the ^harper separation 

adjective “ideal,” however, corresponds to the two nouns “Idea” 
and “ Ideal,” and there is a certain arabiguitj til its use As corn, 
x ponding to “ idea ” (m the sense made current in English In Locke, 
Bertelov and Hume) it is apt to be understood as referring to tint which 
is mcrclv fancied, as distinguished from that which ovists m fact (The 
more correct philosophical use in this sense is seen m such phrases os 
“ ideal content,” “ ideal construction,” ideal synthesis and the like ) 
Thus, when Bvron speaks of “ideal woe” he means imagmarv woe, 
woe of which the ground is purelv fanciful Vnd indeed this meaning 
chugs oven to tho noun “ Ideal ' and to * ideal ' as an adjective corre 
sponding to that noun An artist s Ideal is apt to bo under tood as 
meaning a tvpo of beautv which is nowhere to !>c found existing The 
ideal, in fact, comes to bo understood in the sense of a jaoctic vision, 
"The light that never was on spa or land 
The consecration and the poet s dream 
In this sense also an Ideal state, like Plato s Republic l® contrasted 
with actuallv existing conditions Mow this use of the word is apt 
to be verv misleading in I tines In order to avoid such confusion 
it is well for tbc student to thinl of the moral Ideal not in relation 
to Ideal States or tho artist s Idea! but ratber in n htion to the logieil 
Ideal The Ideal of correct thinking i® not *omi thing m the air b,i 
is something that is realiTed everv time we think at all lor to think 
wronglv is to a certain extent not to thml ‘■imilarlv the moral deal 
mat be said to be reali7ed everv tune we trulv ad It i- iripodanUhat 
we should get rid of the habit of thinl mg of the Ideal a< «o i t thing too 
goad to be true ’ and loam to think of it ritl er as t)r cVrram ng 
principle in realitv (See Hegel s Isq t Wallace s rrm«!at n a p ) 
The point of this mat become more appareT in the frepm! 
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m modern times between tbe two conceptions marks nn 
advance in scientific clearness When tbe moral life is regarded 
as beautiful, it is looked at from a somcwhnt external point 
of view, as if it were a remit rather than an act of will , and 
it was no doubt partly became the Greeks lmd not fulls 
reached the inner point of view (for winch we are largelv 
indebted to Chnslianit)) that they were tempted to TCguTil 
the moral life as if it were simply mi artistic product When 
we regard morality as involving n struggle of the will, it can 
scarcely impress us as beautiful 
In the religious sense also, when we speak of the beauty of 
holiness, beautiful souls, and beautiful lues, we are gcnoralh 
thinking of the persons referred to is if they “ flourished ” 
rather than lived, as if they were passive products Tathcr 
than active producers Still, it cannot be denied that the 
contemplation of a life of eminent \ irtue yields ns a certain 
esthetic satisfaction , and from certain points of \ icw it is 
tempting, even for a modern writer, to regard virtue as n kind 
of beauty The consideration of the relation between tbe 
Good and the Beautiful is, however, too difficult a subject 
to be taken up at this point and we must, at smv rate, 
reserve the discussion of it for the present * 


6 Metaphysics and Ethics —The consideration of validity 
and value leads inevitably to the problem of reality In tbe 
case of thought we may be satisfied for a time with tbe mere 
Zr’tTr ° f l ? ° rmal selE - c «cncy But tins is soon 
y M f' t0r) ,’ aDd we I ,a ' s « >n "hat is 
t0 the questl0n of tbc conditions of tbe 
consistency of thought With the facts of nature This again 

Simikrlv 01 dlSCU !? 10 ? 0i tllc ultlraatc " a f"re of reality 
^ BcauWlil - ™ maj at first be 
inquire how far ft 1 ? 8 ^Pleasant > hut we are soon led to 

faJTiinS 63 1 ° f ° bjCCts 15 ,llusor > and how 

b " 0,an( iaets book Smz Sv ms uom in Eihu 
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So it is in the case of Ethics When we ask what constitutes 
the value or active worth of human life we are soon led into 
the question of the essential nature of human personahta 
and its place in the universe of actual existence It is possible, 
no doubt, to proceed a certain length m Logic, ^Esthetics, and 
Ethics without insisting upon an answer to the ultimate 
problems of ontology , but they all lead us on inevitably into 
these problems 

7 Ethics and Political Philosophy — So far aa e lm e been 
referring to the sciences upon which Ethics maa be said to 
rest We liaae now to notice departments of study which 
rest upon Ethics 

These nia> all be brought under the gencnl heading of 
political or social Philosophy As I Ime alreada remarked, 
the study of conduct leads us incvitnbh into the study of 
social life An entirely sohtarj human berns is mconceia able 
A man is alwaas a member of some kind of commumta .\s 
Anstotle satd, he is a political animal (-oAi-ikgi ) 

Hence the science of Ethics is ver) clo=da related to that of 
Politics A\ e cannot aa ell consider the % irtucs of the indi\ idual 
without considering also the society to winch he is related, 
and the wet s in which it mai help or hinder the dcaelopniont 
of his life The ideal also which we ha dow n for the liuhs idual 
will necessanh suggest an ideal arrangement of °ocieta, 
which will be best fitted to enable the mdniduil to realise 
his highest aim* lor this reason, Ari-totle c\en went «o 
far as to sia tint Ethics is esscntnlla a part of Politics 

If we accept this statement, lionea or, ue must tmpln. the 
term Politics in a aery wide c en=e In thi- wide sense it is 
perhaps better to u=c the term Social Plulo'opha Hu* 
even m the mrrower 'erne of the term, it is cadent lint the 
relation of Ethics to Polit'cs must be 1 ana intimate one 1 
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recent times — the science of Political 1 ronoma Economic®, 
like Ethics, is concerned with gonJ* i r with things having 
value with reference to certain human cnd c But while the 


good with which Ethics deals arc tho=e act® which are the 
condition^ of the attainment of the highest end of life, economic 
goods are merely thorn objects which are the means of soh'fv- 
mg any human want It follows th.it if we are roilh to 
understand the worth of economic goob, we must consider 
them m close relation to the ethical good Food for instance, 
clothing hou'e room, and the ltle, are economic goods, and 
they sene a vanctv of purpo-es— the support of life, the 
development of life the prolongation of life, the promotion of 
enjoyment, the attainment of independence, the furtherance 
of peace deccncv and eccuntv , and ? 0 on And the worth 
of the goods wall depend on the importance of these end* 
Now the importance of tbse end' can he <a=cert lined only bt 
observing their relation to the sup r eme end of our lives 
Hence a certain knowledge of Ethics is presupposed in the 
intelligent study of Economics 


This truth has frequentlv been overlooked The study of 
Economics has too often been conducted in such a way as to 
suggest that Mealth is an end m itself and this has had the 
practical result of retarding social reforms, and encouraging 
thO'C who are already too much prepared to pursue nches at 
any price For this reason =ome of the leading writers on 
rouncai Economv hare been severely cnticised by Carls le 
and Eushn and other morahsts and it is now generaUa 
recognized that the two sciences of Ethics and Economics 
brought mto closer relationship to one another, at 

and practicaE* 105 ^ t0 ^ 3S ’ ID an - dc ? rcc > normative 


Fcr,y cni Poh " cal 

Boot IV ch'D v fr , rt , rae , nt |', sfs Devass Political Emr.omv 
ar.f’i Vol TIL \ 0 o ° f Flhtf ' V ° L 111 * Xo 5 

I J i£on-haTe tended to teat P^ tCrS ^ fr^mie^-notablv Professor 
rather than mth vL]th a ' be,n S concerned mth Itclfare 

earlier writer* such as Adam Vmuh trDC 1,111 evcn l '>e 

that the ultimate value o' Wealth J werc well avrare 

promotes Welfare " ^ depends on the extent to which it 
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9 Ethics and Pedagogics —Ethics ought also to throw an 
important light on the science of Education The reader has 
probably already discovered, from his previous course of 
philosophic study, that the science of psychology has a good 
deal to say that bears on Education Psycholog} 7 , however, 
is chiefly concerned with the various capacities of the human 
mmd and the method of then development The light which 
it throws on mental Education is similar to that which is 
thrown by physiology on physical Education The question 
as to what qualities it is most desirable to evoke and strengthen 
must obviously depend on our view of the quahties which the 
good citizen ought to possess, and generally on our view of the 
nature of the ethical end 

10 Concluding Remark — These notes on the relationship 
between Ethics and other studies are necessarily somewhat 
fragmentary, and perhaps the student may not find them very 
enlightening, especially at the beginning of Ins course They 
may serve, however, to indicate the wider bearings of the study, 
and to prepare the way for the consideration of the divisions 
into which the study of it naturally falls Possibly also if 
the student will return upon this chapter, after having gone 
through the body of the treatise, he may then be better able 
to appreciate the points to which reference has here been made 



CHAPTER III 

THE DIVISIONS OF THE SUBJECT 


1 General Remarks — II we adhered quite rigidly to the 
view of Ethics put forward m the first chapter, it would hardly 
be necessary to introduce any divisions m the treatment of it 
It would all he concerned with the definition of the moral ideal, 
the analysis of what is involved in it, and the consideration 
of its validity, and this would practically be but a single 
inquiry But it is hardly possible to limit the subject m this 
rigid way There are a number of considerations which, on 
a strict view, might be held not properly to belong to Ethics, 
but which are so essential to the understanding of it that it is 
hardly possible to omit them from any booh deabng com- 
prehensively with the subject The nature of these outlying 
considerations has been partly indicated in the foregoing 
chapter , but we hav e now to notice more precisely the way 
in which they tend to break up the study of Ethics into 
different departments 


In the first place, it is necessary to give some attention to 
the psychological aspects of the subject The consideration 
of the nature of Feeling, Desire, -Will, of the meaning and 
place of Motives and Intentions m the individual conscious- 
ness, of the origin and nature of Conscience, of the elements 
contained m the moral judgment, and other problems of a 
similar character, is an almost indispensable preliminary to 
the study of the moral ideal Again, the treatment of these 
psychological questions naturally leads us on to the more 
sociological aspects of the subject, i e to tbe study of tbe way 

Slab™ C °f? u ? ess S 10 * 5 U P m mankind in 

various aspects' 5 develo P ment of civilization in its 

of T tbe S mW tlCal , mq T eS kad US 0Q to consideration 
the nature and significance of the moral ideal But even 
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the treatment of this is necessarily to some extent historical 
It is hardly possible, at the present stage of the development 
of ethical study, to lay down the one view that is to be accepted 
as correct, without reference to the various more or less in- 
correct opinions that have been current in the course of ethical 
speculation Having considered these and formed our view 
as to the general nature of the doctrine that is to be taken as 
true, we are then able, finally, to considei the application of 
this doctrine to the treatment of the concrete facts of the moral 
life 

In this way there are at least four mam divisions of the 
study — (1) The Psychology of the Moral Consciousness 
(2) The Sociology of the Moral Life, (3) The Theories of the 
Moral Standard, (4) The Application of th Standard to the 
treatment of the Moral Life A part deabng with the Meta- 
physics of Ethics might also be added , but this could harrlly 
be separated from the discussion of the Theories of the Moral 
Standard, which, as we shall see, inevitably leads us into 
metaphysical considerations 

A few remarks may now be made on each of these divisions 
of the subject , and it maj be well also to refer briefly to 
Biology 

2 The Biological Aspect of Ethics —It is possible to applj 
moral, or at least quasi-moral, distinctions to the lower 
animals, as well as to human beings The bees and the ants 
have long served us as models of diligence and co-operative 
efforts , and, m recent years, J H Fabre and others have 
extended our interest m insect life The fidelity of the dog 
and the affectionateness of the doae are regarded with ad- 
miration , and then quahties tend to be contrasted with 
those of the ape and tiger 

But it is at least doubtful whether anv of these animal 
bemgs have any definite knowledge of the distinction between 
right and wrong They appear to act mstinctn ely, or at least 
with very little power of choice Eien in human beings, as 
are shall bare occasion to notice, there are instinctive or 
impulsn e movements, as well as some abnormal obsessions, 
that can hardly be controlled Moral distinctions can only be 
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made when there is some possibility of deliberately adopting 

different modes of action . 

It has to be recognised, however, that the distinction 
between human beings and animal beings is not an absolutely 
sharp one in this respect , and it may be necessary to make 
some further reference to ammal life m this connection at a later 
stage , and especially to notice certain obsessions that tend to 
reduce human life almost to the ammal level Recent 
psychological studies, especially those carried on by the 
behaviourists and psycho-analysts, have given a good deal of 
prominence to these tendencies , and they cannot be altogether 
ignored in the study of Ethics 

3 The Psychological Aspects of Ethics — Most of the 
considerations that fall under this head are discussed in 
treatises on Psychology, where they are more strictly in place 
But it ls found convenient in ethical works to recall some of 
the more important considerations on the subject of Desire 
and Will, in particular, and also to deal with the nature of 
conscience and the moral judgment, which are apt to be 
passed over somewhat slightly m purely psychological dis- 
cussions The beaiing of such questions as that of the freedom 
of the Will on the moral judgment has also to be considered , 
and, though this is partly a metaphysical question, yet it is 
on the whole the psychological aspect of it that more directly 
concerns Ethics It is, however, the more social aspects of 
Psychology with which Ethics is most intimately connected, 
and we are thus led to the second division of the subject 

4 The Sociological Aspects of Ethics— The science of 
Sociology is of comparatively recent growth, and it is perhaps 
still premature to state precisely what it should be regarded 
as containing, but we may say of it generally that it is largely 
an extension of psychology to the consideration of the more 
social aspects of life 1 Such a consideration has reference to 
much that has very httle bearing on Ethics When we study 
the life of savage peoples, the primitive facts of language, the 
early religious ideas, the superstitious practices, the beginnings 

be‘t P e r ^mplU^ UgaU ’' i ^ ° D ^ ****» 13 P roba % the 
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of lair and government, our interest is directed to many pomts 
that do not much concern the rightness and wrongness of 
conduct All these things, however, are modes of conduct, 
or tend to affect conduct , and it is possible to study them 
from this point of view 

Further the tendency to pass judgment upon these and 
other forms of activity as being right or wrong, good or e\ il 
begins at a very early stage in the de\ elopment of the human 
race , and the way in which this judgment grows up is one 
of the most interesting pomts in the study of Sociology All 
this is hardly to be described as Ethics in the stricter sense , 
but it is an almost mdispensable preparation for the study of 
ethical problems 

5 The Theories of the Moral Standard— The study of 
Ethics m the stricter sense begins with the consideration of 
the nature of the Ideal, Standard, or End, by reference to 
which Conduct is pronounced to be right or wrong, good or 
evil How there are several different theories on this subject 
and, though some of these theories are now generally admitted 
to have been superseded, yet the leading types of theory can- 
not well be neglected the more so as these leading tvpes are 
seldom wholly erroneous, but nearly always bring out some 
important aspect of the subject 

At the same time, the student should be warned against the 
common error of supposing that these controversies about the 
definition of the Standard, often rather futile and involving 
a good deal of misunderstanding on all sides, constitute the 
whole, or even the mam part of ethical doctrine In order 
to guard against such a misconception, it is important to pass 
on to the consideration of the wav in which ethical principles 
may he used m the treatment of the concrete moral hfe, even 
if the discussion of this subject is inevitably of a very summary 
and incomplete character 

6 The Concrete Moral Life— It will be found that the 
exact way m which the concrete moral hfe is to be handled 
by ethical science depends to a considerable extent on the 
nature of the theory which we finally adopt 
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If, for instance, we were to take the view that the moral 
standard consists in certain absolute and immutable laws 
which are intuitively known to every developed consciousness, 
the study of the concrete moral life could have little more than 
a histoncal interest "We should only be able to discover that 
at certain periods the nature of the moral laws has been 
obscured, for various reasons, from the consciousness of the 


majority of the human race , and that at other times the 
laws, though fully recognized, have been very commonly 
disobeyed These facts would he of sociological and psycho- 
logical, rather than of strictly ethical interest 
On the other hand, if we should be led to take the view that 
the moral standard consists in a certain end — say, happiness — 
which, though generally pursued by mankind, is not pursued 
consistently or wisely, it would then he possible to point out, 
at least in general terms, the ways in which improvements 
could he introduced into the concrete moral life of mankind 
Rules could be laid down for the more complete and consistent 
adoption of the right means to the end that we have in. view 
Or, again, if we accepted the view that the Standard is of 
the nature of an Ideal that is more or less clearly present 
throughout the development of the human consciousness, it 
vould then he possible for us to tiace the ways m which this 
Ideal comes into clearness, to point out how it is illustrated m 
the concrete growth of the moral life, and to indicate to some 
extent the directions m which we may hope to see it more 
fully realized 


According to the first of these views, the study of the 
concrete moral life would have hardly any ethical interest 

t0 tb f QCCOnd Vlcw , the study of Ethics would lead 
direct y to certain practical recommendations for the re- 

Tw I"! 1H T CIfctc T al l!fe Accordln S to the third 
lew it would be the mam business of Ethics to bem« out the 

rartiwThaVto^ 0 "T 1 Me “ lts tonwcte development, 
pocSe to dccule lnif 0r ™ Accordln S'y> * is not 
o{ the subiect shouM 1° ^ rCC ,! Ee m ^ch this department 
the ZS 0 he We have considered 
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7 Plan of the Present Work — A complete treatise on the 
Principles of Ethics would thus, as I conceive, fall naturally 
into four distinct parts — with, possibly, a fifth devoted to the 
development of the more metaphysical aspect of the subject 

The present work, however, is only mtended to serve the 
purpose of an introductory sketch , and the divisions which 
are here adopted need not be of quite so elaborate a character 
As this book is intended primarily to be read by students 
who have already pursued a course m Psychology, the 
psychological aspects of the subject need not be very fully 
developed As regards the sociological aspects, agam, the 
whole science of sociology is in so undeveloped a condition 
that it would hardly be appropriate m an elementary text- 
book to make any confident assertions about it In a larger 
work various points might fittingly be discussed which in 
such a book as this are best omitted Accordingly all that is 
to be said about these two departments of ethical study is 
here compressed under the general heading of “ Prolegomena, 
chiefly Psychological ” 

The various theories of morals must be dealt with somewhat 
more fully but here also we must content ourselves with the 
broad distinctions and leave the more minute historical 
details for future study In dealing with the concrete moral 
life, we cannot attempt to do much more than indicate the 
mam pomts which it would be important to consider in a more 
complete treatise Finally, the metaphysical impbcations of 
ethical theory can only be referred to m a concluding chapter 
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CHAPTER I 

DESIRE AND WILL 

1 Introductory Remark — The questions that concern us 
in this chapter are essentially psychological , and most of the 
points on v. Inch we have to touch w ill be found treated, with 
more or less fullness, m Professor Stout’s Manual or in any other 
psychological handbook But it seems necessary here to 
bring out their ethical significance What chiefly concerns 
us is the nature of those activities which are described by the 
terms Will and Conduct, and the relation of these to that 
general condition of conscious life which is described as 
Character But in order to understand these it is necessary 
also to say something about the relationship between Desire 
and Will , and it is to that point that the present chapter is 
to be devoted 


2 General Nature of Desire —Before we consider the way 
in vhich our desires are related to the will, it is necessary to 
determine precisely what we are to understand by the term 
desire \\ e must not, for instance, confound human desires 


with the mere appetites of an animal , and there are also 
.e\era o lcr minor distinctions ‘Vrhich it is necessary to keep 

generally, that nothing ,s an object of 
fe re for a man unless it is consciously regarded as a good 
but this remark is perhaps not verv enluThtmi,™ ,+ 
™»H b. Mc.lt t, del™ . ,ooi .lice than J. i objeS 
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that is consciously desired 1 The point is, however, that m 
all real desire there lssome object that is co nsmnnslv taken as 
an^eacL Such an object consciously taken as an end m desire 
is what we call a good By defining in this wav, we seem to be 
able to avoid gomg round in a circle 

In order to understand this point, however, it is necessary 
to go more into the details of the distinction between desire 
and other modes of activity We may conveniently begin 
with those forms of activity that are lowest in the scale of life, 
and pass upwards from these to the highest forms of human 
desire and will 

3 Want and Appetite — We may begin by distinguishing 
the appetite of an animal from the mere presence of an animal 
want An animal want is m itself of the same nature as a 
vegetableLwant It is a blind , tendency .towards, particular 
ends, which are involved in the development of the life of the 
animal, just as they might be also in the life of a plant We 
may say if we like, that nature wills* the realization of these 
ends but they are not consciously willed by the animal or 
plant itself * In the case of an appetite , on the other hand, 
there is not m erely a blind t enden cy towards ^particular, end , 
but this tendency is to a certain extent pre sent to conscious- 

1 Cf Aristotle’s Elhcs, 111 “ The good is that at which all things 

aim ’ Dr G E Moore has denied that it is possible to define good at 
all See his Pnncipta Elhica pp G 10 This will be further considered 
m a later chapter It is right to note here that Ward was inclined, 
though with some hesitation, to regard Value or Good as dependent on 
feeling See his Psychological Principles pp 3SG 7 This does not, 
however, necessarily mean that it is the feeling that is valued The 
feeling mav be regarded rather as a sign that the object has value 

- This conception is due to Anstotle It is of course parth meta 
phoncal, but suggests a teleological view of the world 

’This statement is perhaps open to some qualification Lamarck 
and Spencer recognised the presence of conscious aims m animal life 
to a greater extent than Darwin did , and Sir J C Bose has urged th3t 
some decree of consciousness should be ascribed even to plants Perhaps 
the view of Emergent Evolution, supported bi Professors Llovd Morgan, 
Alexander, and others, points m a similar direction. But these views 
cannot be here discussed The recent book called Po’~tb!e Worlds 
by Mr J B S Haldane may be referred to with advantage on modem 
•news of evolution. 
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ness Tins consciousness maj appear partly in the forna of a 
definite presentation of the kmd of object that will satisfy, a 
given want 

The hungry lion, for example, may he more or less clearly 
aware of the nature of the object that it seeks The plant, 
on the other hand, when it turns to the sunlight, may be said 
to have a want , but it is at least not usually supposed to have 
any consciousness of the nature of the object that will satisfy 
it 1 Even in the case of an animal appetite, however, the 
consciousness of the object is probably in most, instances 
somewhat dim and vague * The most prominent element. in 
the consciousness is rather the feeling of pleasure or_pain 
than any definite presentation of an object An unsatisfied 
appetite is m itself 3 painful , whereas the satisfaction of any 
appetite brings with it the feeling of pleasure 

These feelings form so characteristic and prominent an 
element in animal appetites that satisfactions of appetite are 
frequently referred to simply as pleasures, while unsatisfied 
appetites are called pains A pleasure-seeker is generally 
understood to be one who seeks the satisfaction of his animal 
appetites, or of human impulses which axe akin to these 
appetites A certain confusion is thus apt to arise between 
the satisfaction of an appetite and the agreeable feelmg which 
accompanies it , since both are called pleasure But with this 
confusion we need not at present trouble ourselves 4 It is 


aprcar {hat fbelml at f tobut f s °nsibil,tj to plants , but it docs not 
that * kind sensitiveness to which he refers implies anv 

Geddes mMC!m,ness ReferctKC ma y te made to his £»/e by Professor 
wou!d7em S ?haf°^ ?tS i° f W ^° m 1 6ather that Prof Stout ,a one ) 

w ‘ **« *»w <««* »i » 

than painful Thus mo-lCTil" ' B BOmetimes rat heT pleasurable 
animals Been* X , Z ZjZfiZ ?’ A nd even 111 

reason is probahh m part that than ot fi erwise The 

stimulus to the -vital cnermes rrwr? £ eeJm S °* hunger adds a pleasant 

ton of satisfaction is easdy ^Pedlip ' bWhe that ^ a ? tlClpa 
See bote I at the end -of chap „ P bj tfa conscim,sness of want 
•See below, chap n , §§ 7 and 8 
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enough now to observe tha t pleasure and pam are th e .most 
prominent and c haracteristic matures of ammaL appetite 1 

4 Appebte and Desire — In the case of what is strictly 
called desire, there is not merely the consciousness of an ^object, 
with InTaccompanying feeling of pleasure and pa in, "but also 
a recognition of the obiect as alr docT'dr as an element m a 
more or less clearly defined end 1 The hunger of an animal is 
different from the mere want of nutriment in a plant , but 
desire for food m a man is scarcely less different from mere 
hunger A man may be hungry and yet not desire food In 
the desire of food there lsjnydlxed, m addition to the hunger, 
the representation of. the food n s a n end w hich it is worth 
while to secure 

We may express this by saying that desire implies a definite 
; point o f vlew ^~ whereas there is~no such implication in a mere 
'appetite" Hunger is to all intents the same phenomenon m 
the brute and in the sage but the desires of the sage and the 
hero are very different from those of the savage, the miser, 
or the epicure The desires of different men are determined by 
the total nature of the point of view which the men occupy 
What they desire depends on what they like , and what 
they like, as Ruskm was so fond of insisting, is an exact 
expression of what they are Thus, while ordinary hunger or 
thirst tells us nothing about the character of him who feels it, 
the hunger and thirst after righteousness, or after power, or 
after fame, is a revelation of a whole point of view 3 

The desires of a person, therefore, are notjnjsplatedphe- 
m omenon . hut form n-n elem ent in the totality, or, as we may 
say, the unnerve of his character 4 , and it is from this point 
of view that we must regard them, if we are to understand their 
full significance 

1 Appetite is, m the Aristotelian psychology, known as c-iffi^a 
Desire is Spelts But Aristotle uses focfu in a wide sense, so as to 
include fr-ify pua De Amrra II,m 2 

5 For a full discussion of this point see Green s Prolegomena to Ethics, 

Book II , chap n Cf also Muirhead’s Elements of Ethics, pp dl 2, 
Dewc\ s Psychology p 3L0 sgg , and W ard's Psychological Principles, 
p 279 5 Cf Muirbcad’s EUricnls of Ethics, p 52 

'Cf Dewea’s Psychology, pp 3634 
ETH 
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5 Universe of Desire —What is meant by saying that the 
desires of a human being form part of a “ universe ” may be 
made somewhat clearer by reference to a similar conception 
m the science of Logic It has become a familiar way of 
speaking m Logic to refer to a “ universe of discourse,” 1 as 
signifying the sphere of reference within which a particular 
statement is made Thus a statement about “ the gods ” 
may be true with reference to the world as depicted in the 
Homeric poems, or to the world of Greek mythology generally, 
but may be false or meaningless if understood with reference 
to the w orld of ordinary fact So too we may make statements 
about gnffins and unicorns in the universe of heraldry, about 
fairies in the universe of romance, about Hamlet or King Lear 
in the universe of Shakespeare’s plays, about Heaven and 
Hell and Purgatory m the universe of Dante’s Divine Comedy , 
and our statements may be true within these several uni- 
verses, though they would become false if taken out of the 
particular universe to which they belong 

Low there is something quite analogous m the case of our 
desires Eachdesire also belongs to a particular .universe, and 
tosesjts meaning if we pass out of that universe jnto_another 
Inis universe to which a desire belongs is the universe that is 
constitutcd-by the totality of what we call a man’s character, 
as that character presents itself at the time' at whichthT&> 
isjclt It is, in short, the universe of the m an’s ethical mini 
o/mOT.at the moment m question Thatlhe7e'I^g7eat 

f 13 evident from the jW 

hZin habltua % pass on the representations of 
human conduct m poems and novels and dramas We are 
often aware that a desire which is attributed to a fictitious 

SSom w nuIdV 1 f 38110 aS , a man ° f hls § eneral character 

m situation would feel, or at least not such as he would feel 

m surzsrj fe s *5 5* »■« P 
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TVe must all be aware of the different desires that dominate 
our minds m different moods, in different conditions, in 
different states of health These differences constitute what 
we may call a difference of universe , and to each such universe a 
different set of desires, or at least a different arrangement of 
desires, belongs This universe may even alter suddenly m 
the same individual, through some sudden transformation of 
conditions It is such a change that is illustrated m the old 
fable of the cat which was transformed into a princess, but 
returned again to its proper shape on the sudden appearance 
of a mouse The sudden change of condition caused her to 
drop at once from the universe of princess to the universe of cat 

Of such transformations life is rich m instances There is a 
German proverb that what one wishes m youth one has to 
satiety m age , but even from year to year and from day to 
day — sometimes even from hour to hour— we may find our- 
selves passing from one universe into another, where what we 
formerly desired becomes uninteresting, perhaps even dis- 
gusting Any sudden chan ge— the news of the.-death of a 
friend, the re collection o la-urQrmse.-thcLSUggestion oLajxioral 
principle. jmd _the v like — may.. carryjos jnstantannouslyJkom 
one_worIcLi nto ano ther This is illustrated in Shakespeare’s 
play of Loie’s Labour’s Lost, where the announcement of the 
death of the King of France brings suddenly to a close the wit 
and levity of the preceding scenes, and introduces an entirely 
different tone 

Such a change may fairly be referred to as a passage from 
one universe to another Or again, such a change may be 
illustrated by the common transformation from a man’s 
Sunday view of life to that tv hick he takes during the rest of 
the week Even a change of clothes suffices with some men 
to produce a change of universe , for it is not always entirely 
true that “ the cowl does not make the monk ”* 

1 On the nature of psjchological universes the psycholog} of Herbert 
is particularly instructive Reference may be made to Prof Stouts 
Articles in Mind and to the same writers Analytic Psychology (especially 
chaps VTTT , IX , and X ) The use of the term ‘Sentiment ’ by Prof 
McDougall mav be referred to in this connection ‘A sentiment,’ he says 
(Social Psychology 21st edn , p 427) is a Eastern in which a cognitive 
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6 Conflict of Desires — In the preceding section we have 
assumed, for the sake of simplicity, that at any given moment 
an individual occupies a definite point of view, or is, so to 
speak, an inhabitant of a single universe In reality, however, 
the content of an individual’s consciousness is not so simple 
There arc nearly always several points of view present to a 
given individual at a given moment , or, at any rate, several 
pomts of view alternate with one another so rapidly, that 
they may practically be regarded as present together 
A statesman, for instance, may be influenced m his conduct 
b) motnes derived from many different universes He may 
occupy the universe which is constituted by the consideration 
of the good of bis country , and from this point of view he 
may strongl} desire to see certain measures carried out 
But at the same time he may be not uninfluenced by con- 
siderations drawn from very difierent universes He may 
occupy abo a universe constituted by his own personal 
ambition, In the welfare of his family, by the wishes of his 
constituency, by a view of duty to the world (as distinguished 
from his own countr} ), perhaps also by religious considerations 
He maj occupy alternately, and almost simultaneously, all 
the c e different points of view , and very various desires may 
arise m his mind in consequence It is probable that some 
of the^desires will conflict with others From one point of 
\iew he maj desire peace, from another war from one point 
of view he may set his heart on liberty, from another on order 
It then comes to be a question which of these ends the man will 
fmallv choose 


Now it is often said that in such cases a man will naturally 
or even necessarily, be influenced by the strongest desire or 
motive But it must be observed that this mode of statement 
is misleading It implies that a desire is an Lsohted thin" 
whereas in reality if forms part of a universe or system’ 
Consequently, the real strength of a rlesirmdoeg not depends 


1 7 aCcchre conatwe 

system (or, in more remn A™ that functlons ™ whole 
Gertilt) I am doubtful hmr77" n< i! 0 «r' onc ctm figuration or 
altogether to bo commended T r ’ whettcr ftl9 ' ose o{ ‘Sentiment’ is 
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its own individual liveliness or force. but rather on the force 
of the tun-verse or system to -which it belon gs Thus a man 
might be strongly desirous of war from a feeling of hatred 
towards a foreign power But if the man were of such a 
character that the sense of duty was more dominant in him 
than the feeling of personal hatred, he might decide for peace, 
though the desire for peace in itself did not strongly influence 
him The latter desire would conquer, not because it was in 
itself the stronger, but because it formed a part of a stronger 
universe or system 1 * * Of course a strongjdesue gives strength 
jfco the umverse to which it belongs , but the final triumph of a 
^desire, depends not on its own individual dominance, but on 
jibe dominance^ of its universe 
' How m particular individuals__one un iverse comes to b e 
dpnnnant. jatlicr-than-another, is a questio n rat herjpr _Psy- 
chology_than-for_Ethics In so far as it concerns Ethics, it 
will be touched upon m some future sections of this book * In 
the meantime, what it is important to note is merely that a 
desire is no t an. isolated ^phenomenon but a part of _a system , 
„and _tliat.consequently_.a xonflict-of desires jsjn.rcaht} a con- 
flict between tv o or more universes of desire As Professor 
Dewey Has' said, 5 “ It is important to notice that it is a strife 
or conflict which goes on in the man himself , it is a conflict 
ojjnmself with Jnmself” (i e in our language, a conflict of him- 
self as one universe with him self as another universe) , “it is 
not a conflict of himself with something external to him, nor 
of one impulse with another impulse, he meanwhile remaining 
a passive spectator awaiting the conclusion of the struggle 
What gives the conflict of desires its whole meaning is that it 
represents the man at strife with himself He is the opposing 
contestants as well as the battle-field ” This last expression 
was no doubt suggested to Professor Dewey by a very striking 
passage m Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion, 4 m which he says 
“ I am not one of the combatants, but rather both of the 
combatants ''and alscT’EIie 'combafTItself ” ', ’ or, as Principal 

1 Cf Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, Boob II , chap i , § 105, p 10S 

5 See, for instance, Book UI , chap vi 

* Psychology, pp 304-5 

*1 04 
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Caird rendered it 1 “ I am at once the combatants and the 
conflict and the field that is tom with the strife ” 


7 Desire and Wish —The terms “ desire ” and “ wish ” 
are frequently used as synonymous , but there is a slight 
difference m the usage of the terms, and it seems desirable to 
employ them in Ethics in distinct senses We may say 
briefly that a wish is an effective desire The meaning of this 
will be more apparent when it is considered in relation to what 
has ]ust been said with regard to universes of desire and the 
conflict between them It has been stated that any given 
desire belongs to a system or universe, and that various such 
systems may exist simultaneously and come into conflict with 
one another When such conflicts occur, certain desires pre- 
dominate over others , some are subordinated or sink into 
abeyance 

Now it may be convenient to limit the term “ wish ” to 
those desires that predominate or continue to be effective A 
hungry man may be said to have a desire for food , but this 
desire may be dominant only within the universe of animal 
inchnation The desire may be kept in abeyance by a sense 
of religious obligation, by devotion to work, or by some over- 
mastering passion In such cases we may say that the man 
no longer wishes for food, though a desire for food continues to 
exist m his consciousness as an element m a subordinate 
universe— held, as it were, in leash A desire, then, which 
has become meffective_is_not to Jyedescnbed as a wish 1 


8 Suppressed Wishes— Much emphasis has been laid, m 
recent years, on the way m which particular wishes tend to 
eeome dominant in the human consciousness, without 


' Philosophy of Religion, chap ix , p 262 
Bpondmc 14 ^ be °h serv vd, in a sense almost corre 

Often no distinction is t» th ' s Way by Cynologists 

adistmctm ia dm^ bet !, een , DeSlre £IK ‘ ^.sh , and when 

times almost in tho opposite way" 7 “ a dlflere,lt wa y ( som e 
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reference to any well formed will or purpose The study of 
these somewhat abnormal — but, by no means, uncommon — 
tendencies has been chiefly emphasised by Freud and his 
followers , and, of course, the detailed study of them belongs 
properly to Psychology They have to be noticed in the study 
of Ethics chiefly as obstacles that have to be contended against 
in the development of moral conduct and notably m the 
education of the young 

It is possible that there has been some exaggeration with 
regard to the extent to which wishes of a subconscious kind 
tend to gam a certain dominance in the human consciousness 
But it is, no doubt, true that we have to be on our guard 
against them, just as we have to be on our guard against 
more consciously formed wishes that conflict with the pursuit 
of the best that we know Their special danger lies in the 
fact that they are lurking enemies It is important to try to 
bring them out into the open, where they can be found and 
conquered or controlled 

It is pointed out that they are often due to injudicious 
treatment_of the } oung When children have unwise wishes 
— such as to touch a dangerous flame — they are sometimes 
scolded and threatened, instead of having the danger explained 
In such cases the wish is liable to persist and become an obses- 
sion A good deal of attention bas been given to facts of this 
kmd m recent years , and emphasis has been laid on the 
difficulties that they present m the cultivation of the moral 
life 1 “ Since Freud,” as Mr Russell has said, 5 ‘ our wishes 
have become, m the words of the Prophet Jeremiah, ‘ deceitful 
above all things and desperately wicked ’ ” 

The fact that such wishes tend to affect us without oui 
being clear ly aw are of them has led some psychologists to 
urge that most of our actions are earned on without any clear 
apprehension of the grounds on which we act The extreme 

1 The best treatment of the subject, so far as mv knowledge goes, is 
that contained in the very interesting book by Professor E B Holt 
on The Freudian If'uS in Ethics It is of great psychological importance 
but has comparatively little bearing on the actual theory of Etlncs 
It throws some light, however, on the problem of moral education and 
on the treatment of crime 

1 Analysis of Mind p 39 
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form of tins view is known as ‘ Behaviourism 11 It cannot 
be denied that many people speak and act without any clear 
or complete apprehension of the grounds by which their 
actions are or ought to be governed Probably we all do so 
to a certain extent But it appears to be generally recognised 
by psychologists that the Behaviourist explanation has been 
overemphasized Certainly, from the point of view of Ethics, 
it is important that the gionnds for our actions should he, as 
clearly as possible, apprehended, but the actual theory of 
what is right or wrong is not seriously affected by such know- 
ledge 


9 Wish and Will— If it is important to distinguish an 
effective wish from a mere latent desire, it is still jnoreTm 1 
portant' to distinguish a wish from a definite act of will Tt 
might seem at first that, if a wish is a dominant desire, iklnust 
always issue m will But this is not the case The leason 
is that a wish is often of an abstract character, directed to- 
wards some single element in a concrete event, without refer- 
ence to the accompanying circumstances In order, on the 
other hand, that an event may be willed, it has to be accepted 
m its concrete totality When Lady Anne, m Shakespeare’s 
King Richard III , says to the Duke of Gloucester, 

“Though I wish thy death, 

I will not be the executioner 11 

the contrast between wish and will is well brought out The 
wish for the death is a mere abstract wish since it does not 
include the means by which the death might be brought about - 
Un the other hand, when a total concrete effect is willed, it 


exponent of this view is Professor J B Watson See lus 
none ca ■ Be/,alwr an Introduction to Comparative Psychotom Some 
He aiw'T 8 of lt Ti 1 be found m JIr Russell’s Analyst of Mind 
Antin’ 1 a e00d dcal of fQ -e In the general 

Oj Manor,™ h } I B Watson and W McDongiu U 

wemS^h? o r a Utr o S ent,rC i y r° nd our Thus, 

lives over again Here the wish n ^ t0 IV0 60IDe P art °* our P ast 
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may include many elements that are not in themselves wished, 
and even elements to which the agent’s wishes are strenuously 
opposed This also may be illustrated from Shakespeare 
When the apothecary, in Romeo and Juliet, says to Romeo, 
on agreeing to sell him the poison, 

1 “ Ml poverty, but not my mil, consents,” 
what he means is evidently that his wish does not consent 
He does will the sale of the poison — he accepts that concrete 
act — but he wishes it were not necessary for him to do so 
The dominant single desire, we may say, is opposed to the sale 
of the poison (i e if we assume that the apothecary was 
honest in his declaration) , but the dominant universe of desire 
is that which is constituted by his poverty, and by this he is 
led to will the sale 

Briefly, then, we may say that a wish is a dominant single 
desire , nhereas the will depends on the dominance of a 
universe of desire 1 

10 Will and Act — Another important distinction is that 
between the mere Wdl (i e the mere intention, •purpose , or 
■resolution) and the carrying of it into act A resolution has 
always reference to something that is more or less future 
Sometimes it refers to the immediate future, and is carried into 
effect at once At other times it refers to the remote future 
and remains in abeyance till the proper time arrives In the 
latter, case the purpose may never be earned into effect at 
all An intention or resolution is alwajs something more 
than a mere wish it is the definite acceptance of a concrete 
event as an object to be aimed at But if this ev ent is remote, 
the purpose may he within one universe and the carrying of it 
out within another When the time for action comes, the 
conditions may have changed At th e low est there will be 
this change, that what was formerly presented merely in 
anticipative imagination is now presented as an actual fact 

’This passage is discussed in Green’s Prolegomena to Elhxcs, § 143, 
p 14S ‘Th. will,” Green says, “is onh the strong competing rush 
which does not suffice to determine action ” 

: This use of the term “ will ” seems to correspond pretty closely to the 
Aristotelian rpoaiprait 
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To resolve to make a confession, for instance, is one thing 
actually to make it, in the presence of those to whom it has 
to be made, is often a very different thing In the former case 
the accompanying circumstances are only presented m an 
imaginative and partly symbolic nay in the latter case they 
are actually present to sense 

Now, the actual facts may not correspond to the anticipation 
Those to whom the confession has to be made, for instance, 
ma y be found to be m a different mood from what was ex- 
pected And even if the anticipation proves substantially 
correct, still, in the actual presentation we may be impressed 
by accessory circumstances of which we had not taken any 
particular account The man who resolves to get up at an 
early hour may not have thought particularly about the 
coldness of the morning air, or about the pleasantness of lying 
in bed , whereas, when the time comes, these may be among 
the most impressive circumstances Or, again, when Lady 
Macbeth intended to murder Duncan, it did not occur to her 
that he might resemble her father So, too, when Hamlet 
resolved to carry out the behests of the Ghost, he did not 
think of all the doubts that might suggest themselves to his 
mind after the Ghost had vanished Thus “enterprises of 
great pith and moment,” as well as more insignificant designs, 
may be frustrated by a change of universe , and the “ best 
intentions,” or the worst, may lead to nothing 1 
This is especially true when the purpose is one that carries 
great consequences m its tram, involving perhaps a complete 
change of the world within which we have been living In 
such a case the changed world cannot be with any completeness 
imagined, and some very small circumstance may easdy give 
a completely new turn to our thoughts The “ insurrection ”* 

1 Gf below, Book HI , chap vi , § 3 
1 Of Shakespeare’s Julius Gcesar, Act II , scene i , 11 63 sqq 
“ Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream 
Tho Genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then m council , and the State of man. 

Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection ” 
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by winch the universe within which we are living is to be 
overthrown cannot be at once carried out, and we cannot with 
any thoroughness think ourselves into the new conditions 
that are to arise Thus a mere resolution is still far from 
being an ad 1 

What is commonly called “ force of will ” means the power 
of carrying resolutions into act This power depends largely 
on the habit of fixing our attention upon the sahent features 
of an object that is aimed at, and not allowing ourselves to 
be distracted by subordinate conditions Hence, narrow- 
minded or hard-hearted men have often more “ force of will,” 
in this sense, than those who take wider views But a wide- 
mmded man may also acquire “ force of will ” by taking a 
clear and decided view of the circumstances that are important, 
and thus e limin ating insignificant details 

11 The Meaning of Purpose — When Will is regarded in 
„ relation_tO-the end at which it aims, it is called Purpose 

This term, however, is' sometimes used also to describe the 
end itself, rather than the fact of aiming at an end Purpose 
should be carefully distinguished from those tendencies to 
action which accompany appetite, desire, and wish Action 
based on appetite is generally described as impulsive , but 
this term is sometimes used also with reference to actions that 
issue from desire We may use the terms Blind Impulse and 
Conscious Impulse to mark the distinction The tendency of a 
wish, again, to issue m action is most properly described by the 
term Inclination When we are inclined to do anything, we 
are not merely conscious of an impulse to do it, but we to a 
certain extent approve the impulse , though it may be that, on 
reflection, we may resohe nob to follow it A Purpose or 
Resolution is thus distinguished from an Impulse (whether 
Blind or Conscious) and from an Inclination 

12 Will and Character — “ A character,” said Novalis, “ is 
a completely fashioned will ” Character may be said, in tHe" 

1 For an admirable summary of the elements involved in an act of 
mil, sec Muirhead’s Elements 'of Elhes, pp 48 51 The discussion of 
Volition m McDougall’s Social Psychology is also extremely good 
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language we have just been using, to consist m the continuous 
dominance of a definite universe A man of good character" 
is one m whom the universe of duty habitually predominates 
A miser is one in whom the dominant universe is that which is 
constituted by the love of money A fanatic is one m whom 
some particular universe is so entirely dominant as to shut 
out entirely other important points of view And, in like 
manner, all other kinds of character may be described by 
reference to the nature of the universe that is dominant m 
them When Pope said that “ Most women have no characters 
at all ” (a very questionable statement at the best), he meant 
that the universes of desire m which they live are so continu- 
ally varying that no one of them can be said to be habitually 
dominant 

And certainly it is the case that most men, as well as most 
women, cannot he accounted for by so simple an explanation 
as the exclusive dominance of such “ ruling passions ” as 
Pope dealt with In the case of most actual human beings 
what we have is not so much any one universe that decidedly 
predominates as a number of universes that stand to one 
another in certain definite relations The different relations 
in which they stand to one another constitute the differences 
of character How it comes that now one, and now r another, 
predominates is, as we have already remarked, a question 
rather for Psychology than for Ethics It is, m the mam, the 
question as to the conditions that determine the concentration 
of Attention and Interest These are, to some extent, ex- 
plained m most textbooks of Psychology 1 The habitual 


Vol P v Vo K, Inn ? i At i t,on Senes, 

ol V , AO 19) will be found m the highest degree instructive on several 

of the points referred to in this chapter, as well as on some of £e 

that ate dealt with m the follmwng chapters See also the closme 

h ') r i { anml °f Ptyeholm A F Shands work on The 

Book III ’"'shandT r a!£0 bo fou ? d ^remely useful, cspeemllj 

establishing w hat J flniZ T? 8 thm S 8 ’ the F°ss>M% 
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modes of action that accompany a formed character are 
described by the term Conduct The meaning of this we shall 
have to discuss almost immediately 1 

13 The Group Will — It has seemed convenient, m this 
introductory statement, to refer primarily to individual 
desires and' purposes It has to be remembered, however, 
and of course it has been taken for granted throughout, that 
individuals are not, in general, Robinson Crusoes Even if 
they happen to be somewhat isolated in their lives, they 
carry with them some more or less explicit social atmosphere 
They are nearly always members of groups of a more or less 
extensive kind— a family, a nation, a trade or profession , 
and the groups to which they belong may act rightly or wrongly, 
just as the individuals who compose it may 

In recent years, largely under the influence of F H Bradley, 
it has become common to speak of “ the Ethos of a people ” — 
a phrase derived originally from Hegel and the use of this 
phrase has perhaps tended a little to give the impression 
that a group of people is less liable to act wrongly than the 
separate individuals who compose it This does not appear 
to be universally true A good deal has been written about 
the action of crowds and it has been urged that it is important 
to distinguish between casual aggregates of people, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, more or less definitely organised 
groups A casual assemblage of people is, m general, apt to 
behave more impulsivelj — more like a flock of sheep — than 
an isolated individual would be likely to do On the other 
hand, a group that has a somewhat continuous life, such as a 
family or a nation, mav be expected to be more deliberate m 
its action than a separate individual might be But most 
associations are only partly co-opera ti\ c Thev usuullj 
partake partlv of the nature of crowds and only partly of the 
nature of deliberative groups 

A eood deal of fresh light has, in recent vears, been thrown 
on this subject by such works as Bosanquet’s Philosophical 

1 The use of the term Universe in this chapter is not altogether novel 
The phrase “ universe of a character ” is to lie found in Green s Prole 
gomcra to Ethics, Booh IV , chap i . § 203 
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Theory of the State, McDougall’s Group Mind, and very notably 
by Miss M P Pollett’s New State What has been brought 
out by these and other writers is the importance of co-operation 
in human thought and action The wisest purposes are seldom 
purposes that a single person has formed for himself They 
are rather the result of co-operative deliberation No doubt, 
this has always been, in some degree, recognized, but the 
attention that has been given to individual psychology and 
to individual freedom has perhaps tended t-o obscure its 
importance — especially in view of the apparently opposite 
tendency to exaggerate the importance of Heroes or Supermen 
It is hoped that the significance of all this will become more 
apparent as we proceed 



CHAPTER n 

MOTIVE AND INTENTION 


i- Preliminary Remarks — So far we have been considering 
the general nature of the relationship between Desire and 
Will It is now necessary that we should direct our attention 
to the nature of the end involved m Volition , and, m par- 
ticular, that we should consider the important distinction 
between an Intention and a Motive This is a point on which 
a good deal of discussion has turned , and, owing to the great 
difficulties that are in\ oh ed m it, it is a point that requires 
very careful study First, then, we must try to understand 
exactly what Intention and Motive mean 

2 The Meaning of Intention —The term Intention corre- 
sponds pretty closely to the term Purpose Inde ed, they _ 
are sometimes used as synonymous Butij ^urpose necrosjo 
refer rather to the m ental activity, and Intention to the end 
towards which the. mentaL activity is directed Intention, 
"understood in this sense, means anything which we purpose 
to bring about Now what we thus purpose is often a % ery 
complicated result, and sometimes it is not at all easy to 
determine hou much is really included m our intention 
Xjhe complexity of a Purpose or Intention may be compared 
with that of a Cause And indeed it is a special kind of Cause 
— that forward-looking land which is commonly referred to as 
a Final Cause Usually, when we speak of the cause of any 
particular occurrence, we mean some other conspicuous 
occurrence, happening a little earlier, which has led, m ac- 
cordance with some regular order of sequence, to the particular 
event with which we are concerned 1 In most cases, aery 

1 It should he observed, however, that recent developments of physical 
science ha\ c considerably modified the conception of causation 
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little reflection is needed to convince us that this conspicuous 
antecedent is far from being the only circumstance on which 
the consequent depends , but we commonly refer to the other , 
circumstances as the conditions rather than the causes ' 

V Similarly, when we speak of our intention mjinr'paTticular 1 
' case, we generally mean some conspicuous'" change that we | 
aim at bringing about "We say, for instance, that it is our 
intention to go to a particular place Here also a very little 
reflection would generally convince us that we intend a good 
deal more than what is thus stated We not only intend to 
go to a certain place, but also to do something when we get 
there But often the things that we intend to do are too 
complex, and sometimes too indefinite, to be conveniently 
summed up Hence we prefer not to say that we intend to 
do these things , but rather that these are the motives that 
induce us to go to that particular place s 
i~- Sometimes, however, these inducements may be quite as 
definitely m view as the particular object that we describe as 
our intention If we go to a place to consult a book, to see a 
friend, to recover our health, or to make geological observations, 
these objects mav be nearly or quite as definitely intended as 
the act of going to the place Still, we may, no doubt, think of 
our immediate object as being that of going to the place , 
and we may say that the other things that we intend are 
rather our motives For the sake of illustration, it may be 
corn ement to notice here a number of different ways in which 
our intentions may thus be complicated 
■/In the first place, we may distinguish between the im- 
mediate and the_rano(e_intentions of an act Thus, two~men 
may both have the immediate intention of saving a third from 
drowning , but the one may wish to save him from drowning 
simp y m order that his life may be preserved, whereas the 
o ier may wish to save him from drowning m order that he 
may he resen cd for hanging * In this case, while the im- 

rt ff r tC f 10 ^ arG tIlG same ’ the remote intentions are 
C J?J f fc , The /emote intention of an act is sometimes 

objecUor ° ’ ’ S USG ° £ ttc tcrra 18 °P en to serious 

1 Cf Mill’s Utilitarianism chap u p 27, note 
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In tie second place, we map distinguish between the outer 
and the i n ner irtentmnj>fa njicL This map he lllushratedTp 
the fannhar story of Abraham Lincoln and the pig that he 
helped out of a ditch On being praised for this action, 
Lincoln is said to have replied that he did it, not for the sake of 
the pig, but rather on his own account, m order to nd his mind 
of the uncomfortable thought of the animal’s distress Here 
the outer intention was to rescue the animal, while the inner 
intention was to remove an uncomfortable feeling from the mind 
The inner intention, m the case ]ust quoted, is evidently 
onlp a particular case of the remote intention , but it is not so 
m es erp instance Thus i f a ma n were to endeavour to pro- 
duce a certain feeling in 'Els’mind — say, of penitence or of 
faith — with the" view of securing the favour of Heaven, the 
immediate intention jwould be an inner one, while the remote 
intention would be outer The inner intention of an act, like 
the remote intention, is sometimes apt to be confounded with 
the motive 

In the third place, we map distinguish between t he direct 
and the inrfircc Ontentionjrfan act If a Nihilist seeks to blow 
up a tram containing an Emperor and others , 1 his direct 
intention may be simply the destruction of the Emperor, but 
indirectly he intends abo the destruction of the others who are 
m the train , since he is aware that their destruction will be 
necessanlp included along with that of the Emperor 
In the fourth place, we may distinguish between the conscious 
and the unconscious intention of an act To what extent any 
intention can be unconscious, is a question for psychology By 
an unconscious intention is here understood simply an intention 
which the agent does not definitely avow to himself A man’s 
conduct is often in reality profoundly influenced by such 
intentions Thus the intention vhicli he avows to himself 
may be that of promoting the well-being of mankind, while in 
reality he may be much more strongh influenced by that of 
ads ancing his own reputation 

In the fifth place, we may distinguish between the formal 
and the j notarial intention of an act The material intention 

1 Cf Sidgmck’s Methods of Ethics, Book III, clnp i , § 2 (p 202, 
note 2) The illustration is, of course, now out of date 

ETH 
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means the particular result as a realized fact , the formal 
intention means the principle embodied in the fact Two 
men may both aim at the overthrow of a particular govern- 
ment Their material intentions are m that case the same 
But the one may aim at its overthrow because he thinks it too 
progressive, the other because be thinks it too conservative 
The intentions of the two men are in this case very different 
formally, though their actions (which may consist simply in 
the giving or withholding of a vote) may be materially the 
same 

These distinctions are given here, not as being an exhaustive 
list, but simply with the mew of bringing out the complications 
that may be involved m a purpose It is important to bring 
them out, since, otherwise, the relation between motive and 
intention can hardly be explained 

- Summing up, then, we may say, that an intention, in the 
broadest sense of the term, means any aim that is definitely 
adopted as an object of will , and that such intentions may be 
(Of various distinct kinds 


V 

3 The Meaning of Motive —The term “ motive ” is not less 
r ambi guousythan intention ’ ’ T he motive me an s, of c ourse, 11 
j what moiesiis or w«se£jys_tojichjma_particu]ax_way Now^ 
there is an ambiguity m the term “ cause ” A cause may be 
either efficient or final The efficient cause of a man’s move- 
ments, for instance, is the action of certain nerves, muscles, 
etc , the final_cause_is_the_desired_end, the reaching of a 
destination or the production of a result There is a similar 
ambiguity m the use of the term “ motive ”*» A motive may 
be jnderstoodktomeaiL.eithen.that which mipe/s > mTKatwlnch 

m aces. US to act j ma-particnW way '-Vr£i 

A In the former sense, we say'tliat we are moved by feeling 
v<0r emotion Thus we say that a man’s motive was anger 
or jealousy, or fear, or pity, or pleasure, or pam Some 
ers have even maintained that pleasure.and pam are the 
only.ultoate .motives This view we shall shortly have 


! M “*? ad ’ 8 Elements of Ethics, pp 6< 

tg Bentliam His news will be clef 


referred to later 
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occasion to consider In the meantime we have simply to 
lemark that it is no doubt true that men are sometimes moved 
to action by feeling 

In conduct on which a moral judgment can be passed, how- 
ever, ?,jn^jsiJiey£L^QlelyjEoie(LbyJeehng If a man is 
entirely “ carried away” by feeling — bv anger or fear, for 
instance — he cannot prop erl y be said to act at all , any more than 
a stone acts when a man throws it at anobject We may judge 
the character of a man who is carried away by feeling or passion 
we may say that he ought not to have allowed himself to be so 
carried away , but if he is entirely mastered by his passion, we 
cannot pass a moral judgment on Ins act, any more than on 
the act of a madman, or one who is drunk Moral activity oiij 
conduct is purposeful action ,_and action with a purpose ill 
not simply moved by feeling .it is moved rather by tlipj 
thought of some end to be attained This leads us to the’ 
second, and more correct, sense m which the term “ motive ” 
may be used 

The distinction may be made clear by considering the case 
of a man who is “ moved by pity ” to give assistance to a 
fellow-creature in distress The mere feeli ng of pity is evi- 
dently ^ot_sufficAentJ:o_move_usJo_action It may serv e as 
an e lement in the efficient cause.of action — i e the man who 
has a keen sense of pity may be more readily impelled to action 
than the one whose feeling is comparatively blunt But the 
feeling itself js_not_ a sufficient inducement to action By 
Itself, it moves at the utmost to tears — as, for instance, in the 
theatre, when we witness imaginary distresses When a man 
is mov ed to action, he must hav e, besides the pie re feeling, the 
conception of.an end. to be .attained He perceives a fellow- 
creature, for instance, m a wretched plight, and sees that, bj a 
certain effort, the man might be put m a more favourable 
position The putting of the man in this more favourable 
position presents itself to Ins mind as a desirable end , and 
the thought of this desirable end induces lum to act in a 
particular w a) If he feels pity, m addition, this mav impel 
lum the more readily to mcli an action but the feeling of 
pitv is not, bv itself, the inducement to the action, i c the 
motive in the more correct sense The motive, that which 
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induces us to act, jsjtbe thought of a desirable end So also 
when, m Goldsmith’s ballad, 

“The dog, to gam eomc pm ate ends, 

Went mad, and bit the man,” 

the motive was constituted by the gaming of some private 
ends, not by the mere madness 1 


4 Relation between Motives and Intentions —From what 
has now been said, it is evident that the relation between 
motives and intentions is a very close one The motive of 
our act is that which induces ns to perform it Flow it is 
evident that this must be included m the intention, in the 
broadest sense of that term, but need not be, and generally 
will not be, identical with the whole of it 3 Wlnt induces us 
to perform an act is always something that we hope to achieve 
by it 3 , bptJji ere may be m uch that wejvvpcet to achieve by 
lt jand even that we consc iously intend to aclnevFliy'i'Q'vvlnch 


1 Refcrcnco may bo made about this to Tucker's Light oj Mature, 
chap a The Mew of Motive given above seems to he essentially that 
of Aristotle, when ho says (Dc Annna ITT x 4 ) at! uiei to inendv ("it 
is always tho desired object that moves to action ”) Somo writers, 
however, still object to this use of tho term See, for instance the dis 
cussioM m the International Journal of Ethics Vol IV , Nos I and 2 
Irofessor Ritcluc maintained there [p 210) that > ‘ desire ’ is the genus 
of which motive’ is a species The differentia of < motive’ is the 
presence of a conception of an end ” But surely tins must be erroneous 
tW *l “1 desire involves a conception of an end It is right to add 
hat the term motive seems ongmnlly to have been used for any 
effic ent cause of movement It appears to be used m tins wav in 
Shakespeare s description of Cressidn 


tier wanton spirits look out 
At every joint and motive of her bodv ’ 

warl^if’ 18 'a Tr an} ? thor cases - tlie ^caning of the word has been 

fwU r T d ' fie f w Partl > t0 suit tho conveniences of ordinal hfe 
and partly to meet the requ.rements of science 3 llfC! ’ 

Muirhead s El&mcnl 3 of Ethics A 9 WKan tj*. r tv 

Mi 

meaning of 0 " ideal ” , ,^11 w ,ncon T“ use of the term For the 
ductTon! chap t 5 5" of Dt ™A ^ above, Intro 

3 Except of course when vve are impelled bv mere feelmg or pass ,on 
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Tfouldnot serve as aminducenrent to its-petfor mand e^and-which 
hughTetTnOervelis an inducement not to perform it 
Thus the motive of a reformer may be partly that of im- 
proving the state of mankind and partly that of acquiring 
fame for himself Both of these ends form part of his intention, 
m the widest sense of the term But he may also be well 
aware that the result of his action will be, for a tune, “ not to 
send peace on the earth, but a sword \J He may anticipate a 
certain amount of confusion and misery as the immediate 
result of his action, and perhaps also of persecution for himself 
If he clearly foresees that these results will ensue on his action, 
it can scarcely be said that he does not intend them He 
deliberately accepts them as being inevitably involved m the 
good result which he hopes to achieve But assuredly we 
may say that these evil consequences form no part of his 
motive m endeavouring to achieve the good result 
Or, to take a still simpler case, when Brutus helped to kill 
Osar, m order to save his country, 1 he certainly intended to 
kiU'Ciesar, but the killing of Osar was no part of his motive 
,/Tlie motive o £nn.act.-then. is a part of.the.mtention. in the 
broadest sense of that term, but does not necessarily include 
the whole of the intention"^ Adopting the distractions that 
base been drawn in section 2, we may say that the motive 
generally includes the greater part of the remote intention, 
but frequently does not include much of the immediate 
intention , that it generally includes the direct intention, but 
not the indirect , that it nearly always includes the formal 
mtention, but often not much of the material intention , 
and that it may be either outer or mner, conscious or un- 
conscious 


'•V 5 Is the Motive always Pleasure ’—We are now in a position 
to deal with the question, to w Inch allusion has nlread) been 
made, whether th e motive t o act ion is. always. pleasure This 
question must be carefully distinguished, at the outset, from 
the question whet her pleasn re_i5_nfwaY£ -un oIved_.im.the 
^presentation of anyjnotiae This distraction has been ex- 

1 Assuming the new taken by Plutarch and Shakespeare to be correct 
For a different now of Brutus, sco Fronde's Cccsar 
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pressed as that between taking pleasure m ahjdea andjaiming 
al the idea of pleasure JfimiTpro'bably true that everything at 
which we aim is thought of as pleasant We take pleasure m 
the idea of accomplishing our end To say this is obviously 
a veiy different thing from saying that the idea of pleasure is 
the end at which w e aim, or that pleasure is always that which 
serves as the inducement to action 1 The former view would 
be generally accepted by all psychologists , the latter is the 
doctrine of those who are known as Psychological Hedonists 
This doctrine is expressed, for instance, m the following passage 
from Bentham 5 

“ Nature has placed man under the empire of pleasure and 
of pam We owe to them all our ideas , we refer to them all 
our judgments, and all the determinations of our life He 
who pretends to withdraw himself from this subjection knows 
not what he says His only object is to seek pleasure and to 
shun pam, even at the very instant that he rejects the greatest 
pleasures or embraces pains the most acute These eternal 
and irresistible sentiments ought to be the great study of the 
moralist and the legislator The principle of utility subjects 
everything to these two motives ” J 

Here we have a clear statement of the view that pleasu re, 
andjarn are t he only-possible motives to action, thcpnlyends 
at which _w e.can aim This is the view that w r e have now to 
consider 


6 Psychological Hedonism -Psychological Hedonism is the 
theory that the ultimate object of desire is pleasure The best 
known exponent of this doctrme is John Stuart Mill 3 In 
the fourth chapter of his book on Utilitarianism he reasons in 
the following way 


m u Vv y urgcd ’ that the ldea of pleasure 

, alra > 8 pleasant (sec Mind, New Senes, Vol IV . No 14^ T?nt thin 
does not alfcct the present point 1 ^ liut th 

-Principle# of Legislation, chap ] 

is 

'f? ' P T ■>» «”*»• m 
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“ And now to decide whether this is really so , whether 
mankind do desire nothing for itself but that which is a 
pleasure to them, or of which the absence is a pam , we have 
evidently arrived at a question of fact and experience, depend- 
ent, like all similar questions, upon evidence It can only .bc 
detgrmined-Iry p ract.ised self-con sciousness and-seifiObservation, 
assTsfcd by observ ation of 'others''"'' I believe that these sources 
of evidence, impartially "consulted, will declare that desiring a 
thing and finding it pleasant, aversion to it and thinking of it 
as painfu !7^Fphendmena~enfireTy’msepafabIe, or rather two 
pa rts of th e same phenomenon , m strictness of language, two 
differen t m odes of naming the_same _ps} chological fact that 
to thmk of an object as desirable (except for the sake of its 
consequences), and to think of it as pleasant, are one and the 
same thing , and that to desire anything, except in proportion 
as the idea of it is pleasant, is a physical and metaphysical 
impossibility ” 

This passage has been well criticised by Sidgwick in his ‘ 
Methods of Ethics (Book I , chap iv ) fie says— “ Mill 
explains that ‘ desiring a tlung jmdjinding.it pleasant, are/jp 
strictness of Janguage, two modes of naming the same p sycho- 
logical fact 1 If tlus be the case, it is hard to see how the pro- 
position we are discussing requires to be determined bj 
‘practised self-consciousness and self-obsen ation ’ , as the 
denial of it would invoke a contradiction in terms/ The 
truth is that there is an ambiguity in the word Pleas ure, which 
has always tended seriously to confuseTthe discussion of this 
question When ve speak of a man doing something at his 
own ‘ pleasure/ or as he 1 please s,’ we usuall) signify the mere 
fact of choice or preferen ce , the mere ^determination of the 
Wilkin _a certairukrection Now, if by ‘ pleasant 1 we mean 
that which influences choice, exercises a certain attractive 
force on the will, it is an assertion incontrovertible because 

exponents of strict!} psychological Hedonism was Professor Pun See 
his Mental and Moral Science, Booh IV, clmp iv, and The L motions 
and the II ill, “The W ill,” chap vm Bam, however, admitted that 
it is possible, “for moments” to aim at other things than pleasure 
On the general meaning of Hedonism and its chief varieties, sec below. 
Booh II , chap iv , §§ 1 S 
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tautological, to say that we desire what is pleasant — or even 
that we desire a thing in proportion as it appears pleasant ” 
This would mean simply that we desire it in proportion as 
we desire it , because “ appears pleasant ” means simply 
“ is desired by us ” But, as Sidgwick goes on to say, if we 
understand “ pleasure ” m a more exact sense, it is not obvious 
that what we desire is always pleasure If we take pleasure to 
mean the agreeable feeling which attends the satisfaction of our 
wants, it is not by any means c\ ident that tbs is alway s what 
we desire On the contrary, it seems evident rather that this 
is not always what we desire 


7 The Object of Desire (1) The Paradox oj Hedonism — 
In the part of the Methods of Ethics to which reference has just 
been made, Sidgwick goes on to argue that in fact what we 
desire is very frequently some objective end, and not the 
accompanying pleasure He points out that even when we 
do desire pleasure, the best way to gel it is often to forget it 
If we think about the pleasure itself, we are almost sure to 
miss it , whereas if we direct our desires towards objective 
ends, the pleasure comes of itself This is not true of all< 
pleasures It is true chiefly of the “ pleasures of pursuit ” 3 
•> Take, for example, ’ says Sidgwick, “ the case of any game 
which involves— as most games do— a contest for \ictory 
No ordinary player before entering on such a contest, has any 
desire for \ictory in it indeed be often finds it difficult to 
imagine himself deriving gratification from such victory 
before he has actually engaged in the competition What lie 
deliberately, before the game begins, desires, is not victory 
but the pleasant excitement of the struggle for it , only for the 
full development of tbs pleasure a transient desire to to the 
game is generally indispensable Tbs desire, which does not 
exist at first, is stimulated to considerable intensity by the 
competition itself ” J } 

“ A 7 certam degree of disinterestedness seems to be necessary 
>» »rd« to obtain Ml enjoyment A man who ZZZ 
throughout an epicurean mood. Smug his „m on his own 


See the Note at the end of this chapter 
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pleasure, does not catch the full spirit of the chase , his 
eagerness never gets just the sharpness of edge which imparts 
to the pleasure its highest zest Here comes into view what 
we may call the fundamental paradox of Hedonism, that the' 
im p ul se towa rds pleasure, if too.predominant,_defea_ts lts.own'" 
aym This effect is not visible, or at any rate is scarcely 
visible, in the case of passive sensual pleasures But of our 
active enjoyments generally it may certamly be said that 
we cannot attain them, at least in their highest degree, so 
long as we concentrate our aim on them " 

‘ Similarly, the pleasures of thought and study can only be 
enjoyed in the highest degree by those who have an ardour of 
curiosity which carries the mind temporarily away from self 
and its sensations In all lands of Art, again, the exercise of 
the creative faculty is attended by intense and exquisite 
pleasures , but in order to get them, one must forget them ” 

This “ paradox-olHedomsm,” that in order to get plea sure 
it_is_necessary to seek something else, was to some^ extent 
recogmzed”ehen~by*Hdl , but he" does not seem to have per- 
ceived that it is inconsistent with the view that desire is alwajs 
directed towards pleasure Desire can evident!} be, at least 
temporarily, directed not towards pleasure, but towards 
certain objective ends 

8 The Object of Desire (2) Wants prior to Satisfactions — 
We must next notice another point, which was brought out 
chiefly by Butler 1 and Hutcheson, though some subsequent 
writers have ignored it — uz thatjoan} Jvinds v of pleasure w quid 
not exist at all, if they were not preceded bv certain desiresjfor 
-objects 

Take, for instance, the pleas ures-.of.tbe benevolent affectio ns 
Ho one could possibly feel these pleasures unless he were lirst 
benevolent — t e had a desire for the welfare of others In 
such a case, therefore, the ver} existence of the pleasure de- 
pends on the fact that desire is farst directed towards something 
other than pleasure It might even be argued that this is the 

1 See Sidgwict’s Bxslorv of Ethics, p 192 , and cf Green’s edition 
of Hume, voi u , Introd, p 2u, Green s Fro’syoncna to Ethics, $ 101, 
p 1G7, Caird s Critical Philosophy of Kant, voL n , p 230, no'c 
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case Mibb all pleasuies Pleasure ensues upon the satisfaction 
of certain wants, and the wants must be prior to the satis- 
factions We have a “ disinterested ” desire for food, before 
we can have a desire for the pleasure that accompanies the 
taking of food From this consideration also it appears that 
there are some desires which are not desires for pleasure 



& 

K 
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9 The Object of Desire (3) Pleasures and Pleasure — At 
the same time it must be allowed that there is a certain 
plausibility in Mill’s statements, and we must endeavour to 
r account for this plausibility It seems to arise from an 
ambiguity 1 in the word “ pleasure ” Pleasure is sometimes 
unders tood to mean, agreeable feeling, or the feeling. oLsatis- 
faction, and sometimes it is understood to mean an object that 
gives satisfaction The hearing of music is sometimes said 
to he a pleasure but of course the hearing of music is not a 
feeling of satisfaction , it is an object that gives satisfaction 
Generally it may be observed that when we speak of 
pleasures ” in the plural, or rather in the concrete, we mean 
objects that give satisfaction , whereas when we speak of 
pleasure in the abstract we more often mean the feeling 
of satisfaction which such objects bring with them a But 
this is not always the case 

— -yPorhapa this distinction is more obvious m the case of pain 
than m the case of pleasure Pain is generally understood as 
the negative of pleasure, i e as meaning disagreeable feeling, 
or feeling of dissatisfaction But when we speak of “ pains ’’ 
we usually mean objects that produce a disagreeable feeling 
and indeed we usually mean objects of a definite land— mz 
organic sensations 


The pam of toothache, for instance, is not merely a feeling 
of disagreeableness or dissatisfaction, but a definite sensation 
that sensation is an object, and it is an object which brings 
vnth it a feeing of disagreeableness The sensation of burnum 
is another object , the sensation of a stunning blow is another 


^t:rSSi d ttw e ain1)150,ty ’ P ° mted ° ut b * 

p U3 260, and Prof Stout’s Manuc 
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object , tie consciousness of having acted wrongly is another 
object All these objects bring with them a disagreeable 
feebng, but m all of them the object which.bnngs the dis-| 
agreeable feeling, or_ m__accqmpamed„bY._the, disagreeable 
feeling, js grnte distinguishable from the feehng_oL disagree- 
ghleness itself 1 

' s * Now, when it is said that what we desire is always pleasure, 
what seems to be meant is that what we desire is always some 
object the. attainment of which is accompamed by an agreeable 
feeling But this is so true that it is almost a tautology It 
is clear that if we desire anything, the attainment of it will 
bring at least a temporary satisfaction , and this satisfaction 
will be accompamed by a feebng of satisfaction — t e pleasure 
Consequently, anything that we desire may be said to be a 
pleasure — i e something that will bring pleasure when 

attained The man who desires the overthrow of a pohtical 
party, for instance, will be pleased if that event happens 
We may consequently say that the overthrow of the party 
was a pleasure It is m this sense that we use the phrase 
“ an unexpected pleasure,” and the like But evidently 
the overthrow of a political party is not itself an agree- 
able feebng, it onh brings an agreeable feebng with it 
T he fact that _ we 
d esire ylcasi uc 

-A— ~A passage from Mill may help to make this clear “ What, 
for example,” he asks, ! “ shall we say of the lot e of money ? 
There is nothing originally more desirable about money than 
about an} heap of glittering pebbles Its worth is solely that 
of the things which it mil buy , the desires for other things 
than itself, which it is a means of gratifying Yet the lo\e 

1 Kulpe and Titchcner ( Outline of Psychology) were honourably dis 
tmgui'hed among psy cbologists ba the care with v Inch they distinguished 
between pam and unpleasantness Organic pain seems to be a distinct 
sensation in quite the same sense in which a sweet taste or smell is a 
distinct sensation The feeling or affection of pleasure and pam, 
though perhaps inseparable from these experiences, can be distinguished 
from them quite clcarlv The distinction in question is now generally 
recognized , though, I think, it still gives nsc to occasional miscon 
ccption 

1 Utilitarianism, chap iv 
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of money is not only one of the strongest moving forces of 
human bfe, but money is, m many cases, desired in and for 
itself , the desire to possess it is often stronger than the desire 
to use it, and goes on increasing 'when all the desires which 
point to ends beyond it, to be compassed by it, are falling off 
It may be then said truly, that money is desired not for the 
sake of an end, but as part of the end From being a means 
to happiness, it has come to be itself a principal ingredient of 
the individual’s conception of happiness” 

“ The same may be said of the majority of the great objects 
of human life— power, for example, or fame The 
strongest attraction, both of power and of fame, is the im- 
mense aid they give to the attainment of our other wishes , 
and it is the strong association thus generated between them 
and all our objects of desire, which gives to the direct desire 
of them the intensity it often assumes, so as jn some characters 
to surpass m strength all other desires In these case3 the 
means have become a part of the end, and a more important 
part of it than any of the things which they are means to 
What was once desired as an instrument for the attainment of 


happiness, has come to be desired for its own sake In being 
desired for its own sake it is, however, desired as part of 
happiness The desire of it is not a different thing from 
the desire of happiness, any more than the love of music, or 
the desire of health They are included m happiness They 
are some of the elements of which the desire of happiness is 
made up Happiness is not an abstract idea, but a concrete 
whole , and these axe some of its parts ” 

The meaning of all this seems quite clear Evidently 
money, power, fame, music, and health are not parts of 
agreeable feeling What Mill means is that they are parts of 
that totality of objects which gives agreeable feeling That we 
desire such objects, then, may show that we seek pleasures 
but not that we seek pleasure And that we seek pleasures’ 
m this sense, is a mere tautology It means simply that we 
^ek what we seek 

' 10 Can Reason serve as a Motive ’-Even those writers 
who have not committed themselves to the view that pleasure 
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and pam are the only possible motives, have sometimes been 
inclined to argue that at least Reason is not capable of serving 
as a motive to action This view was most clearly stated by 
Hume, when he said 1 * that “ Reason is. and ought only to b e, ' 
th<Lslay&j?Lthfi.passioxi.s T -nnd-ean-nev6E-pretend-to any-other 
QfEceJhan t o serve an dlobev-them ” The term Passion, as 
here used, is practically synonymous with Impulse , and the 
meaning of the statement is that all actions depend on par- 
ticular impulses, while reason can at the most only indicate the 
means by which these impulses may be gratified Reason, it 
is thus held, cannot form any new motive for us it can only 
show how an existing motive may be pursued to the best 
advantage 

This new, however, seems to rest on that false conception 
of the nature of desire to which reference has already been 
made It proceeds on the supposition that our mental con- 
stitution is made up of a number of isolated and independent 
desires, among which reason works as a separate faculty If 
we recognise that our desires form a universe, then they cannot 
be said to exist independently The problem then is to under- 
stand the nature of the whole within which particular desires 
emerge If that whole is a rational system, the desires v luck 
grow up m it will be very diSerent from those desires that 
might exist m a being in whom reason is not yet de\ eloped 
In this sense, therefore, reason may be said not onlj to guide 
our desires, impulses, or passions, but actually to constitute 
their determinate nature Reason, that is to say, may set 
before us ends or motives which for an irrational being would 
not exist at all In this sen se, then , reason . i S-Capahle-of 
furmshing_us_rath_motu T csJ:o_ 2 iction 


11 Is Reason the only Motive 9 — There is, however, an error 
of an opposite land against which also we must be on our guard, 
though no doubt it is one into which, m modern times, we are 
m much less danger of falling We must not suppose that all 
motives are rational motives, ? c that the inducement to act 


1 Treatise of Human Xaturc, Book II Part III Section III Cj 

also Dissertation on the Passions, Section V 
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is always for a human being what it would be if be were guided 
entirely by reason 

This view may be better understood by a reference to the 
doctrine of Socrates Socrates maintained tbat “ virtue is 
knowledge,” by which he meant that if we knew with perfect 
clearness what the nature of the moral end is we should 
inevitably pursue it Now it is no doubt true tbat within a 
completely rational universe the supreme good would serve 
as the supreme inducement But if it is possible that a man 
may know the nature of the supreme good and yet not occupy 
a completely rational umveise, then it is possible to know the 
good and not to pursue it Now it seems clear at least that 
it is possible to know what is good with a very tolerable degree 
of clearness, and yet not pursue it This is evpressed in the 
familiar saying, “ Video mchora proboque, detenora sequor ” 
The reason of this is tbat the motive to action is mot. always 
completely rational 


^-"”12 How Motives are Constituted — The conclusion, therefore, 
to whicb we are led is that motives are neither constituted / 
simply by pleasure and pam, nor simply by dominant desires ,/ 
passions, or impulses, nor simply by reason, but tbat theV ‘ 
depend upon the nature of the universe within which thev 
emerge J 

A motive, we may say generally, is an end which is in 
harmony or conformity with tbe universe withm which it is 
presented At any given moment m our lives there are various 
possible ends which we may set before ourselves There are 
various ways in which the content of our world might be 
changed, so as to be more in harmony with the system of our 
con eionsness Now, m so far as any such change present 
itself to us as something which could be brought about by 

to ac™n aC m^h t TT ltS V° m aS a P° 8ssible motiVe 
to action Whether it will actually move us to act depends 

patiMe wTfch nH W ,CttCr J he m ° tlV0 P reseilted to us is com- 
patible with other possible motives which are presented t„ 

b , yV sMT T'h l he llD ® ° f actl0n that ,s finally willed 
b} us is that which coheres most perfectlv with 1 

.1 ... „„„„„„ mil,” 1 « 
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adopted is a reasonable line, depends on the question whether 
or not we are living withm a rational universe 1 
At this point, however, we come definitely upon the question 
with respect to the relationship between Character and 
Conduct , and as this is a question of great importance, it 
seems to call for a separate chapter 

Note on Pleasure and Desire 

It is assumed in tins chapter that a satisfied desire brings pleasure, 
while an unsatisfied desire (or an unsatisfied appetite) is accompanied 
by pain It should be observed, however, that this is a point on 
which there has been a good deal of discussion, and that the view 
taken in the text is not univcrsnllj adopted The chief point on which 
there is difference of opinion is with reference to what are called “ the 
Pleasures of Pursuit ” It is held ba some writers, nnd notabh b’, 
Professor Sidganck, that, m consequence of the existence of these 
pleasures, unsatisfied desires and appetites are frequonth m themselves 
rather pleasurable than painful It mjj be well here to add a few 
words on this point 

Professor Sidgwack’a anew is thus stated in the Mdhorh of Ethics 
(Book I, chap iv, § 2, p 4S) — “ When a desire is having its natural 
effect in causing the actions which tend to the attainment of its object, 
it seems to be commonh either n neutral or a more or less pleasurable 
consciousness even avhen this attainment is still remote At ana 
rate the consciousness of eager acti vnt a , m w Inch this desire is an essential 
item, is lughla pleasurable nnd in fact such pleasures, which we maa 
call generally the pleasures of Pursuit, constitute a considerable clement 
in the total enjoament of life Indeed it is almost a commonplace to 
saj that tlica are more important than the pleasures of Attainment 
and in many cases it is the prospect of the former rather than of the 
latter that induces us to engage in a pursuit 

I believe that this antithesis between “Pursuit " and “ \ttnmmcnt ” 
ma olios a fundamental misconception, and it seems to me to be of 
considerable importance that this misconception should be removed 
There is, so far as I can sec, no such thing ns a pleasure of Pursuit ns 
opposed to Ulnmment The truth appears to me to be ra'hcr that 
there are two kinds of attainment — what might be called progressive 
attainment and catastrophe attainment The “ pleasure of Pursuit ” 


1 In connection with this point reference maa be profitabla made 
to Sidgwaek’s article on “Unreasonable Action" (Jfi nd. New Series 
No G)" nnd to Prof Stout's Avah/tic Prychn^yiu (Vo! II p 2G7) Sec 
also Bosanquct’s Psychology of the Moral Self Lecture IX 
: Tor some further illustrations of Dr S dcwic! s aicav the reader 
maa be referred to Mind New Series X ol I No 1 (Ian 1S02) pp 
< 1-1 101 
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is, I thmlc m reality the pleasure of progressive Attainment When it 
was said, for mstanco, “ If I held Truth in my hand, I would let it go 
again for tho pleasure of pursuinq it," ivlmt was really intended seems 
to have been the pleasure of proqressnebl attainin') it And I think this 
is tho caso also with those pleasures that are referred to by Professor 
Sidgwick as 11 pleasures of Pursuit ” 

Ho takes tho case for instance, of a game of skill “ No ordinary 
player, beforo entering on such a contest, has any desiro for victory in 
it indeed ho often finds it difficult to imagine himself deriving grntifica 
tion from such victory, before ho has actually engaged in tho competition 
What ho deliberately, before tho game begins, desires is not victory, 
but tho pleasant excitement of tho struggle for it , only for tho full 
development of this pleasure a transient desiro to win tho game is 
generally indispensable This desire, which docs not exist at first, is 
stimulated to considerable intensity by tho competition itself and m 
proportion ns it is thus stimulated both the mere contest becomes moro 
pleasurable, and tho victory, which was originally indifferent, comes to 
afford a keen oniovmcnt " 


With the whole of those passages I agree, with tho single exception 
of tho statement that in a game the contest becomes moro pleasurable 
in proportion as the desire to win the gamo is stimulated On tlm 
contrary, it seems to me that wo may distinguish between two kinds 
of desiro to win the game — viz tho desire to win it simply as a catas 
trophic result and tho desiro to win it as tho culminating point m a 
continuous process In proportion as tho former kind of desiro ib 
stimulated it appeirs to mo tint tho game ceases to bo pleasurable 
it is, I believe, a common experience that tho gambler whose aim is 
fixed exclusively on the result of tho game ceases to get any real pleasure 

but deLi tTm ' vho f r f' II ' 7 "lovs the game is he who desires victory, 
but desires it only as tho culminating point in a progressive series * 
And tho same applies in other eases The mountaineer who merely 

o/chmbm/un ‘ h h0 Tf 05 f pC ‘ l1 '’ ,fl sim P Ir nnn0VC(1 b V tho process 

ho,s The man £ ^ reach A bv a lm!loon or b V a hydraulic 

Jho man who enjoys tho ascent is tho ono who desires tho end 

me it t",:’ R,7CS Un, l v and com PkdencsB to tho precis of attain 

a Lrvdles not eLvl ’i ’ ntcrc ‘ itc(I >" the conclusion of 

like that of Christopher Slyl“ -Tic 1™ * to « , hlS VI0W 18 rather 
would -tavero done Tbn ™ excclIcnt piece of work— 

»»,i ' , lon ? Tho m an who real v enjoys tho storv cares for 

NOW th?m " TT t0 th ° ’’ r0CCW that »p to * 
d, nToU thmk'corrcctiv e d “ R Tr" 1 rekt,0n to th ° P roc <^ »l aching 
as distinguished from nn n escr, )c< a8 receiving pleasure from a pursuit, 
me attornment From t for him, a progres 

otherwise than bv pumufi a T th ° T e ' ha couM not attam 
any kind of attainment h t t for 1 , nstanec - doc3 not admit of 
end r n such a process\ho denro re' 112 thr0uph ! fc from ^ginning to 
and is nofc pronerlv roaml™! csiro rccciVes a continuous satisfaction, 

IS reached P ^ y regarded as avaitmg for its satisfaction till the end 
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I conceive that this -now may bo applied even to such a case as that 
of hunger It seems to me, indeed, to bo somewhat incorrect to speak 
of the mere appetite of hunger as desire Hunger ought, I think, to bo 
sharply distinguished from the desire for food It seems to me to bo 
mainly owing to the failure to draw this distinction that hunger is repre- 
sented bv Professor Sidgwick as forming an exception 1 to the general 
rule about the “ Paradox of Hedonism It forms an exception so 
far as I can see, only because it is not a desire at all This, however, 
is a sido issue, on which I do not wish to insist at present 
Tho craving of hunger, though not properly a desire, seems to resemble 
certain of our desires in being susceptible of a progressive satisfaction 
and it is for tins reason, as I conceive, that the craving appears often 
to be pleasurable It is pleasurable because it is continuously attaining 
its object As far as I can judge, indeed, tho satisfaction of hunger 
begins, under normal conditions, oven prior to the taking of food at all 
The “ watering of tho mouth ” is, I think, a commencement of satisfnc 
tion , and in the case of predator; animals I suspect that there is a 
certain satisfaction even in tho act of pursuit 3 At any rate, the normal 
act of satisfying hunger does not appear to be of a catastrophic character 
Duccre cccnam is a principle of general applicability The satisfaction 
of the craving is a progressive one Now, if this is the case, it seems 
clear that the mere fact that hunger is, under normal conditions, rather 
pleasurable than otherwise (which I believe to bo true), cannot bo 
accepted as a proof that the mere craving in itself is pleasurable, or is 
not painful, in so far as it remains unsatisfied For under normal 
conditions it is not unsatisfied but is progressively attaining its end * 
There is nnothcr point, closely connected with this one, which nppears 
to me to bo overlooked bv Professor Sidgwick m his discussion on 
the abovo subject — ur that our desires and appetites are capable, to 
a considerable extent, of an imaginative satisfaction Dickens’s 
“ Marchioness ” did not ba an; means stand alone m tho power of 
“ making believe vera much ” If it is true that, 

" Cowards die many times before their deaths , 

The valiant never taste of death but once,” 
it maa also be said that the imaginative sati'fa their desires many times 
before they are satisfied in fact, while the unimaginative have but a 
single satisfaction Tho imaginative plavcr even if he loses, loses but 
onco for a score of times that ho has won — in fancy and these imigm 
an successes maa bo quito as satisfying to his mind at the moment 
as an equal number of real ones would have been 


1 See Methods of Ethics, Book I chap iv , § 2, p 41 “ This effect ’’ 
[ti: that we loso pleasure by seeking it] “ is not visible, or at any rato 
is scarcely visible, in the case of passive sensual pleasures ” 

3 See above § 7 

3 It is onh in this sense, I think, that there is any real “ pleasure of 
pursuit ” 

4 See also Spencer’s Data of Fthies, pp 150 S 
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T! o “ pictures of Pursuit " arc to a large extent made up of these 
mntal victories and this fact must largely quahfj our vieu of them 
as ca‘ca of unsatisfied desire, even apart from the consideration (aihich 
naa no' he almas applicable) that tho desire is in reahta attaining its 
end ha means of n continuous process 
I make the'e remarks raerch uitli the aieiv of bnnging out the point 
o f a cm which seems to me correct and aahicli I have adopted in tho 
p r t fiit handbook The) nrc not by ana means offered auth the vieu 
of pirmg a complete solution to the difficult question mvola ed 1 


1 fiti dents interested m the subject of pleasures of Pursuit anil find 
further discu"ion and admirable illustrations in Tucker’s Light of 
Lnture, chap ai 



CHAPTER III 

CHARACTER AND CONDUCT 

*V"1 General Remarks — We have learned, m some degree, 
what is meant by Will, Desire, Motive, Intention, and u hat is 
tbe nature of tbe relationship between these , and vve are now 
prepared to consider the nature of Character and its relation 
to Conduct In discussing this, we are natural!} led to the 
famous question about the Freedom of the Will, for this 
concerns the relationship between Character and Conduct 
And m considering this, it seems necessar} also to explain 
the terms Circumstance and Habit Accordingly, I intend 
first to present four sections, dealing respectively with 
Character, Conduct, Circumstance, and Habit, then to explain 
the significance of the Freedom of the Will, and finalh to sum 
up about the nature of Voluntary Action 

V^2 Character — We have seen that Clrracter means the 
complete universe or si stem constituted by acts of will of a 
particular hind Character is on the whole, the most 
important clement in life from the point of vicW\of Ethics, 
ns we shall see more full} in the s equel 
The accidental dominance of a good purpose at’tlus or that 
moment is of comparatively little consequence unless it is an 
indication of the habitual dominance of a certain universe 
Hence .Aristotle nghtlv laid emphasis rather on the formation 
of Good Habit 1 — i c in tl e language we have here adopted, 
on the establishment of a continuously dominant universe — 
than on the mere presence of a Good Will at nnv giv en moment 
Mill is, indeed, the expression of character, but it is the 
expression of it under the limitations of a particuhr time and 
place , and much mav remain latent in the character which 
it would be necessar} to take into account m forming a com- 
1 Ft lues. Booh II chap r 
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plete moral estimate of a given individual This is well 
expressed m Browning’s Rabbi Ben Ezra — 

“ Not on the vulgar mass 
Called 1 work ’ must sentence pass. 

Things done, that took the eye and had the price 


But all, the world's coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb. 

So passed in malang up the main account , 

All instincts immature, 

All purposes unsure, 

That weighed not as his work, jet swelled the man’s amount 
Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 

Fancies that broke through language and escaped 
All I could never be 
All, men ignored in me, 

This, I was worth to God, whose avheel the pitcher shaped ” 

At the same time, it is true that “ the tree is known by its 
fruit” The good character necessarily expresses itself m 
good acts of -will 


3 Conduct— The term conduct is sometimes used m a 
loose sense to include all sorts of vital activities, or, at any rate 
all vital activities which are directed to an end 
It is m this sense, for instance, that the term was employed 
by Herbert Spencer 1 Consequently he spoke of the conduct 
of molluscs, &e* But this seems to be an inconvenient 
extension of the meaning of the term Although the activities 
of molluscs are no doubt adjusted to an end, yet we cannot 
regard them as purposeful activities A purposeful activity 
is not merely directed to an end, but, as Kant put it, directed 
by tha idea of an end How even the higher animals, m so 
ar as they are guided by mere instinct, 3 cannot be supposed 
to have any such idea They move towards certain ends, 

1 Data of EtJnc-q chap i : 

Dai^rhowtvStho' SeESl h £** tHj “ Charle3 

been dispored to attribute vime / k'oh ^bonty, seems to have 
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but they do not w 11 these ends They liar e an end, but they 
have no purpose 1 

Kow Spencer admitted that purposeless acts are not to be 
included in conduct Hence it seems best to confine the 
term conduct to those acts that are not merely adjusted to 
ends, but also definitely willed A person’s conduct, then, 
is the complete system of such acts, corresponding to his 
character 

4 Circumstance — We hare said that conduct corresponds 
to character But, of course, the particular acts winch are 
performed by an individual depend not only on the nature of 
the systematic unity of his consciousness, but also on the 
conditions or environment within which Ins life happens to 
be passed u Hence it is sometimes =aid that a man’s conduct 
depends upon Ins character and circumstances We must 
now consider what exactly is to be understood b} circumstances 

In the first place, we nm note that, if we are to understand 
the ethical significance of a man’s circumstances, we must 
clear our minds of that \ lew according to whic h circumstance s 
arc simply the external cnrironmciit in rrhioli n man’s life i s 
passe d Understood in this sense, am contemporarj crent 
might be called a circumstance — eg the position of the 
planets, the state of the tides, the direction of the wind, Ac 
But for most purposes (unless ne are holier ers m Astrology), 
such conditions arc not to be classed ns circumstances at all 
Again, the geological formation of the countr) m which a man 
lives is seldom north reckoning as a circumstance, though 
the presence of gold or coal or iron may be a circumstance of 
considerable importance Bichcs or porertj, health or 
disease, are generally circumstances of more importance , 
and so are, in general, a man’s social surroundings- 

From such considerations as this ne mar see that it is not 
so easy as it might at first appear to determine what a man’s 
circumstances are, in am sense that is ethically significant 

1 It might be convenient to me the term ye-rpo'iie, ns distinguished 
from purposeful, to denote action (such ns instinctive movements) 
m which an end may bo seen to be involved, but in which there is no 
definite consciousness of the end aimed at 
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Circumstances in tins sense are not anything external to the 
man but only e'ternal conditions m so far os they enter into 
Ins life What are to be reckoned circumstances m this sense, 
is a question that depends on the character of the man lienee 
it is somewhat misleading to speak as if character and circum- 
stance were two co ordinate factors in human life , 
depends largely on character whether anything is to he reckoned 

a urcTimstaaca or not 1 

Again, are wc to say that the fact that a man has a good 
memory, or a good temper, or a good understanding, or a good 
reputation, is an element m I113 character or m Ins circum- 
stances 5 Such facts depend largely on the systematic 
constitution of a man’s conscious life, and so belong to las 
character , yet, on the other hand, they may he regarded as 
circumstances by which he is helped or hindered in the conduct 
of his life Even the fact that a man has already formed a 
good habit of action— say, a habit of punctuality— may he 
a favourable circumstance with reference to Ins future develop- 
ment Tims it is to a eonsidmbk extent a question of. the 
point of view from which a thing is regarded, whether it is to 
be described as an dement of character or of circumstance 
Probahlv In far the greatest part of anv man’s present circum - 
s tance is simply the expression of what his past cliaracter 
has been 

lienee, ivbcn wc say that a man’s actions aie the result of 
Ins character and his circumstances, we must remember that 
two men living to all appearance in the same general conditions 
may in reality be in wholly different circumstances What 
stimulates one may depress another, just as “ the twilight 
that sends the hens to roost sets the fox to prowl, and the 
lion’s roar which gathers the jackals, scatters the sheep ” 2 * * 


1 home Buggestn c remarks on tins point will be found in a paper on 
“ Character and the Emotions,” by Mr A I' Stand, in Mind, New 
Senes, Vol v,No 18 See also bis work The Foundations of Character, 
and cf the remarks on character and circumstance in Eosanquet’s 

Aspects of the Social Problem Ihc concluding chapter on Character in 

Professor McDougall’s Outline of Psychology may bo referred to with 

great advantage 

'Ward’s Psychological Principles, p 50 
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What is physically the same is in such cases, to all intents, a 
different circumstance 

5 Hahit — The significance of Habit has already been to 
some extent indicated in connection with character, and, 
in particular, reference has been made to Aristotle’s view that 
the mam thing in the moral life is the establishment of good 
habits This view was put forward by Aristotle in opposition 
to the Socratic doctrine, that Vi rtue is a kind of Knowled ge , l * 
yet the two news are not so much opposed as might at first 
sight appear 

V irtuej s -a LmA-ofJ ainwledge, as well-as-a-kind-of-lnhit. 
It is, m fact, as we ha\ e already indicated, a point of \ iew 
The a irtuous man is one who In es continuous!} m the unn ersc 
which is constituted bv duty To live continuously in that 
miin ersc is a habit , but it is at the same time a species of 
insight The man who Ines in a different unnerse sees 
thongs liabituall} in a different waj— through a differently 
coloured glass, we might say To be y irtuous therefore, is to 
possess liabituall} a certain kind of knowledge or insight 
And thus both Socrates and Aristotle were right Virtue is 
both a kind of knowledge and a kind of habit 
Habit, m fact, in the sense m which the term is applied to 
moral character, is not mere custom It is not on a ley el with 
habits such as our manner of talking or speaking or of wearing 
clothes It is not, m short, of the nature of what is commonlj 
called a secondarilj automatic action It is a habit of Hilling 
Habits w Inch h a\e~ a moral significance are habits of deli berate 
cluji ct - "Sy o lTdchb crate choice depends on thought or reason 3 
In order to choose the right, in the sense in which such a 
choice has an} moral significance, we must kno\y the right 
If we simply hit on the right course by chance, we do not 
reall} choose the right Eight willing, therefore, depends on 

1 Cf Sidgwich s Hi 'lory of Fthc<, pp 21-,'. and ~>i and for a fuller 
account of the doctrine of Focnlcs *oc 7clkrs S 'orra'es and the t-o^ra^c 

School* Ptrt II , elm p vu , , r 

= far.. v r/»ai'f-ui_ (“Virtue then is a habit of 

choice’) — Aristotle’s L'htes II si lo 

3 Cf Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, Bool, II , chap u 
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true insight 'Whether it is possible to have true insight 
■without willing rightly, is a further question, which we shall 
have to consider shortly 

In the meantime, we may partly see what Socrates meant 
by sa3ing that virtue is a hind of knowledge It depends on 
the occupation of a certain point of view, on the possesion of 
a certain rational insight At the same time, we see the 
truth of Aristotle’s saying that virtue is habit It is not 
merelj a certain act of will, but a continuous sta ff n-t fdmTnp.tay 
a steadfast occupation of a definite universe 

Another point which it is important to notice m this connec- 
tion is that action which has thus become habitual tends. to. b e 
Bkasauh- A good character, for instance, is one whose 
dominant interest lies within a certain form of moral universe 
Such a character will find pleasure in. acting m accordance 
with this interest Hence Aristotle says again 1 that “ g man 
l^nat rood at, nil unless he takes pleasure m noble d wrls 
No one would call a man just who did not take pleasure m 
doing justice, nor generous, who took no pleasure in acts of 
generosity, and so on ” Further, habit, as is said, becomes a 
second nature , so that actions that have become habitual 
nre done almost instinctively, at least without the necessity 
for definite reflection It is important to bear this m mind 
Its application will become especially apparent when we are 
dealing with some of the theories of Kant 


i ® freedom of the Will — We are now in a position to 
consider what is meant b) human freedom, in so far as this 
has ethical significance 

Some views on this point may almost immediately be ruled 
out of court Thus, it has been argued that there is no real 
freedom, since men are determined by circumstances This 
was the doctrine, for instance, of Robert Owen, the Socialist 
Accordingly he made it his great aim in life to improve men’s 

co™{rI C ° ndltl T Eut ^ have sccn t!lat external 
important "uT " st “ * any sense that is ethically 

P Before setting ourselves to improve men’s condi- 


1 Uicomaclcan Ethic*, I vui 12 
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tions, we should ask ourselves how far their conditions are real 
circumstances to them, and what sort of circumstances they are 
To ask this is at the same time to ask what sort of people 
they are It is a complete mistake to suppose that men are, 
determined by conditions that are in any true sense external 
to them 

Again, freedom is sometimes understood to mean the po wer 
ojhaotmg^rn^rt k motive sZ~But this~abo is an absindity 
To act without motives, i e without reference to anything 
that may reasonably serve as an inducement to action, would 
be to act from blind impulse, as some of the lower animals 
may be supposed to do But this is evidently the very ret erse 
of what we understand by freedom 

In order to avoid such crude misconceptions as these, it is 
important to consider in what sense the idea of freedom is 
ethically significant 

7 Freedom essential to Morals —There is involved in the 
moral consciousness the conviction that we ought to act in 
one way rather than in another, that one manner of action is 
good or right, and another bad or c\ il Now, as Kant urged, 
there would be no meaning in an “ ought ” if it were not 
accompanied by a ‘ can ”* It does not follow, however, that 
the “ can ” refers to an immediate possibility A man ought 
to be wise, for instance , but wisdom is a quality that can 
onlj be gradually dci eloped What can be done at once is 
only to put oursehes in the wav of acquiring it Similarly, 
wc ought to love our neighbours But love is a feeling that 
cannot be produced at will 1 We can oiilv put ourseh cs m 

1 Cf the lines of Emerson — 

“ So mgh is grandeur to our dost. 

So near is God to man. 

When Dutj whispers low, Than nils' 

The youth replies, I can ” 

: Tor this reason Kant even denies that Jove is a dul; See JIt'aptyic 
cf Morals, section I {Ahbotf’s translation, pp 15 10) But love can 
be cultivated, though it cannot he directly produced Knnt s view on 
this and 1 mdred points is due to Ihc absolute antithesis which ho mal cs 
between Beacon and Feeling Cf Coird s Critical Philosophy cf Ko r l, 
vol u pp 2S0 2 See al:o below, Booh 11 , chap m , § U 
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the way o£ cultivating kindly affections But it would be 
absurd to say that a man ought to add a cubit to his stature 
or to live for two hundred years He cannot even put himself 
in the way of attaining these ends, and they cannot therefore 
form any part of his duty 

Now if a man’s will were absolutely determined by his 
circumstances, it would be strictly impossible for lum to 
become any thing but that which he does become, and conse- 
quently it would he impossible that he ought to be anything 
different There would thus be no “ ought” at all Moral 
imperativ es would cease to have any meaning ^lienee purely 
determmist writers when they arc quite consistent, deny the 
evidence of any absolute “ ought” and regard Ethics not as 
a normative science, but as an ordinary natural history science 
— mv cstigating u hat men do or tend to do, not what they 
ought to do This is the view, for instance, which is taken 
by Schopenhauer (who, in spite of his emphasis on the Will, 
iv as to all intents a pure determmist) 1 

If, then, there is to he any meaning m the moral im perative, 
the will must not he absolutely determined by circumstances^ 
but must in some sense be free *,This is true also even if 
wc do not, like Kant, think of the moral end as of the nature 
of an imperatn c, but rather as a Good or Ideal to he attained s 
It still remains true that such an ideal must he, as Aristotle 
put it, rpa.K-1 ip cal K-rjrbv dv6pu>-ip (practicable and attain- 
able by man) 


8 Necessity essential to Morals — Nevertheless, there is a 
sense ako m which necessity is required for the moral life 
The moral life consists, as we have endeavoured to point out, 
m the formatipnjif character Now to have a ch aracter is 
to ine habitually m a certain universe , And m any given 
mm cr=e_desjres _ha\ e a definite position with reference to one 


P 138 Another good example of 

lass 
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another , so that there can be no doubt which is to gn e 
place to another Hence the more decidedly a character 
is formed, the more uniform will be its choice and its 
action Kay, e\en in the case of characters that are im- 
perfectly formed, any uncertainty that casts with regard 
to the action is due only to our imperfect knowledge It 
is difficult to predict what will be done by a man who is 
continually shifting from one universe to another But his 
action would be fully foreseen by any one who knew exactly 
the relation in which these universes stand to one another m 
his mental life 

t And not only is this true as a fact with regard to the moral 
lilies of men, but it must be true if the moral life is to hate any 
meaning The moral life means the bmldingj iHLoLcharactcr, 
re it means the forming of d cfinuc h a biTsofa c 1 1 on~~kAiid if 
a habit of action be definite, it is uniform and predictable 
Kow necessity is often understood to mean nothing more than 
uniformity In this sense, then, necessity is required for the 
moral life 

9 The true Sense of Freedom— It is apt to seem as if 
there were a certain contradiction between these two demands 
of the moral life But there is no contradiction when wc 
observe precisely uhat is the nature of the freedom and 
what is the nature of the necessity that is demanded 
/The necessity means simply the uniform actmt) of a gnen 
character The freedom, on the other hand, mean s simply 
the a bsen ce_o fjl e t enn m a tip ri byariytlnngqut‘ : ide_the.char- 
meter itself 

Thus a vicuyis man m a sense can, and in a sense cannot, 
do a good action lie cannot, in the sense that a good action 
does not issue from such a character as his A corrupt tree 
cannot bring forth good fruit But he can do the action, in 
the sense that there is notions to prc\ ent him creep! his 
character — i c except lnmsclf Xov a man cannot st-md 
outside of himself, and regard a defect m his can character 
as something bt u Inch his action is hindered If he can, 
but for hnmdf, he can m the onh sense that is required for 
morality To be free means that one is_ determined by 
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nothing but oneself 1 What this means, however, we must 
endeavour to explain somewhat more fully 


10 Anim al Spontaneity — Consider m what sense an animal 
is free As compared with a plant or a stone, it evidently 
has a certain spontaneity It is not moved from without, 
as a stone seems to he, but conducts itself in accordance with 
its own inner feelings It should be observed, however, 
that even a stone is not moved entirely from without No 
rock was ever thrown to the ground without its own consent 
What we call the laws of nature in obedience to which stones 
are raised or thrown down, are laws of the stone’s nature 
as well as of things outside of it “ The hyssop grows in the 
wall, because the whole universe cannot prevent it from 
growing ” J Tins is as true as to say that it grows there because 
the whole universe males it grow The law is within it quite 
as truly as it is without it 

In this sense Hegel was no doubt right m saymg that the 
planets run round the sun freely like the immortal gods 
“ The sun attracts them,” it used to be said But Emstem 
and his followers have taught us that this is an incorrect way 
of speaking We may at least say that the sun could not 
attract them unless they were willing to he attracted--! e 
unless it lay m their own nature to be attracted Still, we do 
not usually think of the planets, or of inanimate nature 
generally, as having any spontaneity m their motions And 
rightly The mo^ ements of the planets are not determined by 
themselves , for they have no selves The law is as truly 
witlnn them as without them , but it is also as truly without 
them as within them It is, as we say, a “ law of nature ” 
generally, and does not belong to any one thing m particular 


X ' °\ th0 fact tlmt there determination or 
rn l i° Ur ac * 10n ®’ n ®d who on tins ground deny freedom are 
Necessitarians On tfe other hand, “’who 

m human conduct iJJiTtT 1 , as to den - T a11 ,aw or determination 
CcneralK rcccXl 4U,,t B t ?L- , ^ rta W am , or Mctcnmmats It is now 
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Carljle, I think, saj s this I do not remember where 
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There is no centre to which the movement can strictly be 
referred 

In the case of an animal it is different Here there a 
self, there is a centre of reference — viz the consciousness of 
the annual itself It is from that point that the mo\ ement 
proceeds, and we say therefore that it is spontaneous 
^ 

13 11 Human Liberty — Yet a mere animal has not a self in 
the full sense of the term Its self is simply the feeling of the 
moment It has not a definite universe of reference A man’s 
self, on the other hand, is the unit erse m which he habitually 
lives For this reason, a man is free in a sense m which an 
animal is not free If an animal could be supposed to think 
and speak, it could not refer its actions to itself, but only to 
its impulse at this or that moment 1 No doubt, there would 
be a certain continuity and predictability in its impulses , yet 
at each moment they would have a certain independence, and 
would not refer to a common centre This, of course, means 
simply that the animal does not think, and consequently 
does not bring the moments of its consciousness to a unity 
Man, on the other hand, lues within the universe of his 
character In so far as his momentary impulses do not reflect 
and rc\ eal that character, he docs not regard them as, strictly 
speaking, his own His acts are his own only when he is 
himself m doing them — ic when they flow from the centre 
of his habitual unn erse He has thus a centre of action 
which has a certain relatnc permanence , and for this reason 
his acts arc free m a sense in which the moaements of a mere 
animal, though spontaneous, are not free 

Those writers who lm\e insisted on determination, to the 
exclusion of freedom, have generally also denied the unity of 
the India idual self or character Thus Hume (who may be 
regarded as the founder of the deternunist school in modern 
times) sns 2 “ Y lien I enter mo-t intimately into what I 

1 Cf Dewey’s Outlircs of Ethics, pp I5S a “An amm-i! which 
docs not have the power of proponing ends to itself is imp-died io action 
by its wants and appetites just as thei come into eon'ciousn^- It 
is" irritated into acting " See al«o Gizychi s Introduction to the S'udj 
of Ethics, chap vi 

5 Treatise or IJurran Xcturc, Boo\ I , Part IY c ec*ion *a 
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call myself, I always stumble on some particular perception or 
other, of heat or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pam or 
pleasure ” , and he consequently concludes that the self 
or personality is “ nothing but a bundle or collection of 
different perceptions, which succeed each other with an in- 
conceivable rapidity, and are m a perpetual flux and move- 
ment ” Mill also accepted this view 1 


12 The Highest Freedom — We see, then, that there are 
higher and lower senses of freedom Even a stone is not 
simply determined from without An animal has spontaneity 
But man has freedom in a higher sense than either of these 
This fact naturally suggests the inquiry whether the ordinary 
freedom of a man is freedom m the highest sense, or whether 
there is the possibility of a freedom of a still higher kind 
The answer seems clearly to he that there is a fre edom of 
a still higher kind This follows at once from the fact that 
there is a self of a still higher kmd This is a point which we 
shall have to consider more fully m the sequel In the mean- 
time, v e may anticipate so far as to say that, m a certain sense, 
no form of self can be regarded as ultimately real except the 
rational self If this is so, the only true or ultimate freedom 
wifi be the freedom that consists in acting from this self as a 
centre This is recognised even m ordinary language The 
man who acts irrationall} is said to be “ enslaved by his 
passions ” He is thus not thoroughly free And indeed, 
there ate times when a man feels that his irrational acts are 
not stnctlj speaking, Tits own His true self lies deeper 
I im seems to have been felt by the writer m the Pauline 
Epistles, when he referred his shortcomings not to himself, 

i iwi T ' at dwclletb m me ” Here he identifies himself 
r* ™ or rational self let m another passage he 
corns to identify himself rather with the lower self, when he 

525 - T .’ ? \ that llV f; ^ Chnsfc to* bveth in me ” 

lndniduM “5V° 1 ’fT habltual cb »™tcr «f the 

individual-while the higher or true self is referred to as 

0t‘i ™ For criticisms 
Ptyzhologiad Principle*, p 204, Note 3 ’’ Intr ° d ’ " 342 > and Ward ’ B 
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“ Christ,” lmng in him and gradually coming to complete 
realisation 

There are, in fact, ire maj sai , three selves m every man 
There is the self that is revealed in occasional impulses irhich 
ire cannot quite subdue, the “ sm ” that, after all, direlleth m 
us On the other hand, there is the permanent character, 
the universe m which re linbitunllj- hie 1 And finally there 
is the true or rational self, m irhich alone ire feel that ire can 
rest mth satisfaction— the “ Christ ” (to adopt the Pauline 
metaphor) that hveth in us, and in irhom ire hope more and 
more to abide And, as it is said elsenhere, “his service is 
perfect freedom ” 

It maj, in a certain sense, be maintained that there is no 
other perf ect fre edom The onlj ultimate self is the rational 
_self, and the onlj ultimate freedo m is the freedom that ire 
have when wo are rational This, hoircicr, is a point that 
cannot be full} understood until ire haic considered the 
nature of the moral ideal 

The significance of all this may perhaps become more 
apparent ns no proceed In the meantime wc maj noir sum 
up the results at irhich ire hare armed irith respect to the 
nature of Conduct or Voluntary Action 

13 The Nature of Voluntary Action —A definite illustration 
may perhaps help to make the nature of the rarious elements 
in i oluntary action clear to us 

Take the case of the desire of food The first clement m- 
lohcd in this is the mere animal appetite Tins we nm sup- 
pose to be at fint a mere blind impulse analogous to the organic 
impulse bj irhich a floirer turns to the light , but it is dis- 
tinguished from such a icgctablc impulse b\ the presence of 
consciousness 

In this consciousness there are tiro nmn elements— the 

1 Even this mar not be quite simple “7wci Peel on vrobnen ncli* 
in dicser Bmst." said Fmi't (“Two soup nhs ’ live m tins breast of 
mmc ") , end the same could, in some decree be said to most non 
“ I am double ” said Renan , “ sometimes one par! of mr-vlf huch', 
while the other encs ” In cases of nndnes', the two selves often become 
verj distinctly separated 
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ideal presentation, in vague outline , 1 of tie object striven 
ton ards, and a feeling of pleasure and pam Tie latter feeling 
is twofold tiere is a sense of pleasure m tie anticipated 
satisfaction, and a sense of uneasiness connected with the 
consciousness of its absence Thus, in the appetite of hunger, 
there is a pecuhar craving, partly pleasant and partly uneasy, 
accompanied by a more or less vague consciousness of the 
kind of object that would yield satisfaction 1 Desire is dis- 
tinguished from mere appetite by the definite presence of a 
consciousness of the object as an end to be aimed at The 
appetite of hunger mvolies a vague uneasiness, a vague con- 
sciousness of the kind of object that would remove the un- 
easiness, a vague anticipation of pleasure m its attainment 
Desire for food, on the other hand, is a definite presentation 
of the idea of food as an end to be sought In this presenta- 
tion, as m the more vague presentation of the object in 
appetite, there is also involved an element of pleasure and 
pam 


The object thus definitely presented as an end m desire, is 
what is most properly understood by a motive Such motives 
may conflict the ends involved may be incompatible with 
one another Hence the desires governed by these motives 
may remain m abeyance The object presented as a desirable 
end may not be definitely chosen as an end — i e it may not 
become a wish A wish is a desire selected It is a desire on 
which attention has been concentrated, and which has thus 
secured a certain dominance m our consciousness The wish 
for food is more than the mere desire for food It is a 
concentrated desire But even this is still not an act of will 
An act of will involves, besides, a definite purpose or intention 
t e m an act of will we do not merely concentrate our attention 
on an end as a good to be sought , but, m addition, we regard 

JLJ! S* bro,ight about b ? us The purpose of 

procuring food— the intention, for instance, of working for a 

hvehhood-^ more than the mere wish for food, more°than a 
mere prayer or aspiration Will, however, involves further 
an actual energising A purpose or intention refers to the 

comciousnSs at°a{l 0U C/ ^boveT clap f * IS annual 
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future, and maj not be earned out In an act of will the idea 
becomes a force Hon this is done is a difficult question to 
answer, and, happilv, it is not a problem that we require 
here to sohe We liaac morel} to notice this clement of 
active energising as im olved in an Act of Will The man who 
mils to procure food does not merely intend to work, but 
actuall) does exert himself Email}, character is a formed 
habit— eg the habit of actmt} in some particular industrial 
pursuit 1 

14 The Problem of Responsibility — In modern times the 
interest, m the question of the Freedom of the Will has been 
stimulated mainh b} the desire to have a clear new of human 
responsibility 5 The Median al conceptions of Heaien and 
Hell ga\c special force to this desire God mas thought of as 
a supreme Judge, standing outside the world, and apportioning 
infinite rew ards and punishments m accordance w ith the In es 
which men had led, or, as some rather thought, in accordance 
with the beliefs which the} had entertained 
This doctrine presented serious difficulties On the one 
hand, if Libertv of Indifference were asserted if men were 
supposed to linae the power of acting “ mthout motnes,” 
of choosing a particular line of conduct mthout reference to 
their characters— t c to the unner=e of desires within which 
the} ha\e liobitualh lned — this appeared to be both unin- 
telligible m itself and to imohe too strong an as-ertion of 
the freedom of a merclv created finite, and dependent being 
On the other hand, if man were held to be free onh in the scn=e 
that he is self-determined, it appeared is if he could not be 
regarded as ultimatelv responsible for the build me up of his 
own character, for the selection of the iinncrc mthin which he 
was to h\e This difficult! was felt as cirlv as the time of 
St Paul , and the onh solution of it seems to lie in the acknow- 
ledgment tint it is a master! Credo quia ahninhim 

A similar difficult!, howc!cr, comes up on at the present- 
time with reference to the responsilnlit! of the indnidtn! to 

1 Prof S'out s article on * Volant an Action nlmdv re'urcd to 
should be consulted on several o' these pen!* 
t Cf below Book III chap n , 5 7 

ftit 
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eociet) How, it is asked, can any one be regarded as re- 
sponsible for the formation of his own character, seeing that he 
is horn with particular inherited aptitudes and tendencies, 
and that the whole development of his life is determined by 
the moral atmosphere in which he is placed ? In a sense we 
choose our own universes , but the “ we,” the self that chooses, 
is not an undetermined existence We are ushered into the 
world ruth a certain predisposition to good or to evil m 
particular directions Over this “original sm,” or original 
virtue, which lies m our disposition from the fust, we have no 
control It is ourselves , it constitutes the particular nature 
which we inherit , and the directions m which it moves us 
depend on the circumstances m which we grow up How, 
then, is society entitled to punish us for our offences ? 

Even so firm an upholder of personal independence, and so 
stern an advocate of the punishment of crime, as Thomas 
Carljle, admitted, and even insisted, that a man’s character 
is an inheritance, and that the development of it is affected by 
bodily qualities Thus, notwithstanding his strenuous in- 
sistence on the doctrine that every man is thej3haper of his 
own destinv, we find him, in his Essay on Sir Walter Scott, 
making this candid admission “Disease, which is hut 
superficial, and issues in outer lameness, does not cloud the 
joung existence, rather forwards it towards the expansion 
it is fitted for The miserable disease had been one of the 
internal nobler parts, mamng the general organisation , 
under which no Walter Scott could have been forwarded, or 
with all his other endowments could have been producible or 
possible What, then, becomes of responsibility ' 2 Have 
we not here a puzzle or antinomy as real as that with which 
the jledueval Theology w as perplexed 2 
But the answer to this has been partly seen already H a 
man were a mere animal, the only reasonable course would be 
to take him as we find him In that case, the only justifica- 
tion of punishment 1 would be found m the hope of effecting, 
h} means of it some improvement in the disposition of him ' 
who is punished But a man cannot regard himself as a mere 

1 See beloT Book IH , chap vi § 0 
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animal, nor can a society of men regard its members as simply 
animals They must be regarded as beings animated by an 
ideal, which they are bound to aim at realising, and which they 
can realise as soon as they become aware of the obligation 
No man could regard it as an excuse for his evil conduct, 
that he is a mere brute beast, who knows no better Nor 
could a society accept this as an excuse for any of its members 
Whether a God, fitting outside as an external Judge, ought 
not to accept it as an excuse, is quite another question, with 
which we haa e here no concern Our question is merelj with 
regard to the way m which a man or a society of men must 
judge human conduct And, from this point of view, it is 
quite sufficient to say that men must regard themsehes and 
others as soldiers of the ideal , that those who fail to straggle 
for it must be treated as deserters, and those who deny its 
authority as guilty of liic majcsle against the dignity of human 
nature There is no stone wall in the way of a man’s moral 
progress There is only himself And he cannot accept 
himself as a mere fact, but only as a fact ruled by an ideal 
I cannot hope that such remarks as these will remove all 
difficulties from the mind of the student The question, 
howei cr, y hen pressed beyond a certain point, begins to be 
rather a metaphysical and’theological than of strictly ethical 
importance A "complete discussion of this difficult question 
v. ould evidently carrv us far bejond the limits of such a hand- 
book as the present I Ime touched upon it here only so 
far as seemed nocessan to bring out its bearing upon Ethics 1 


1 For fuller discussion the reader nvu be referred fo Green s Pro 1 ' 
aorrena to Ethics Boo! II clnp i, and Collect'd II or) 1 , pp 305 33, 
Bradlea ’s Ethical Studies I Sidiwicl ’s Methods of / /W, Boob I , 

clmp v, and Ethics of Grier , Spencer, ard Marhnrr.j, Lecture IF 
James sPnncip’ee of Psy'holent/ h o! II, chap xxvi and II itth Ji'hn', 
p ISO top, Gairds Critical Philosophy of Kart Boob II chap in 
Marline™ s Study of IMijion Boob III chap n , Bo-wquet s 1 a/»r 
ard Dietin'/ of the Individual Lecture IV., VVards Jl'a’n of In’s, 
Lecture XIII Alexanders Morel Order a-i Prepress pp 330-11 
Stephens Scieret of Ethos pp 27S r '3 Seth’s ctidy of I third Pn- 
ap’c.s Part III , chap i , McTaanrt s Some Dopncs cf P'haur chap r 
Tailors Flemeris of Me'aphrir.s Boob te- chap iv , G F Moore s 
Fthcjt, chip Vi ond Rvhdall ^ Tl'ory of EnK Boo?: Hi 
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chap in Of also Stout’s Manual of Psychology, Book IV , chap x , 
Dewey's Outlines of Ethics, Part I chap in , Muirhead’s Elements of 
Ethics, pp 52 6, and Lotzo’s Practical Philosophy, chap in These 
writers represent a considerable variety of views , but most of them are 
m general harmony with what is stated in this textbook Those who 
lean most strongly to the lndetermmist position are James, Martmeau, 
Lotze, V ard, and Seth On this side the writings of Renouvier (esp 
La Aoui clle Monadologic) and Bergson (esp Time and Free Will) may 
also be consulted Those who are most emphatically detennunsts are 
Stephen, Alexander, and McTaggart On this side reference may be 
made also to Simmel’e Einlcitung in die Moral wissenschaft, Vol II , 
chap vi , and to Schopenhauer’s Die betden Grundprobleme der Ethil 
Stdgwick’a attitude is a neutral one Most of the other writers emphasize 
the importance of the conception of Self determination 



CHAPTER IV 

THE EVOLUTION OF CONDUCT 

1 Introductory Statement — Conduct, like other aspects of 
human life, undergoes a stead} process of development, both 
m the individual and in the nee Tins de\ clopment is closely 
connected with the general development of the forms and 
customs of social life, and thus forms part of the material 
which it is the business of the now very Mgorotis science of 
Sociology to investigate 

Recent writers on Soctolog) has e tended to lay a good deal 
of emphasis on the class of phenomena described b} the terms 
Imitation and Suggestion, as throning light on the develop- 
ment of social customs 1 These conceptions are probablv 
inadequate in dealing with the higher elements in social 
development, but they do seem to be of value m dealing 
with the more primitive facts of human and nnunal life, .and 
the} may thus serve as a convenient point of departure 

It seems to be a general truth m Psv chology that every 
presentation involving the idea of movement brings with it a 
more or less definite “ suggestion ” of the movement involved 
— ic gives rise to a certain tendenc} to perform the move- 
ment This is especially true when the movement conve\ed 
to an animal being in idea is one for the performance of which 
its bodih organs arc adapted It then giv es rise to mov cment-. 
which mav be described as “imitations” of the original 
movement — it being borne in mind that they are not to be 
regarded as conscious imitations, hut rather as being of the 
nature of “ suggestion ” 

There can he little doubt tlmt the facts of language and other 
expressive movements are to a large extent to be expluncd 
in this wa} , and so also, in all probabihtv, nre mam of the 

1 Trench writers in particular, such as Guvau ami Ta*<ie, have laid 
prtat emphasis on facts of tlus class 
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instinctive actions 1 * * * of the lover animals and many of the 
customs of primitive peoples Some further remarks on this 
point may suffice as an introduction to the subject 

2 Germs of Conduct in the Lower Animals — Though it is 
perhaps true that Conduct, in the stricter sense of the term, is 
not to be found at all m the actions of the lover animals, yet it 
is certainly the case that we may detect in them the germs of 
that which becomes conduct in man If animals can seldom 
be credited with any direct consciousness of an end, they are 
at least led by certain natural impulses to the accomplishment 
of ends of which they are themselves unaware Like the 
makers of the cathedrals, they “ build better than they know,” 
their instincts often carry them more certainly to the attain- 
ment of the ends of their species than human reason guides us 

Now the nature of instinct is largely involved in obscurity 5 
It.Ecems partly to, depend on hereditary impulses to action 
under particular forms of stimulus , but to some extent also it 
seems to be acquired in the lifetime of the individual animal, 
and to he developed under the influence of suggestion The 
young of a species learn by imitation of the more mature 1 


1 It is still an undecided question, what exactly should lie understood 
L v instinct, and any discussion of it would obviously bo out of place 
here Some writers limit the term to forms of activity that arc innate , 
but if Professor Llojd Morgan is right m thinking that nothing is innate 
in animals except physiological tendencies to certain forms of action 
when an appropriate stimulus is presented, instinct in the psychological 
sense would ecem, on this interpretation, to be reduced to zero (Seo 
ins v orks on Comjwralnt Psychology and on Habit and Instinct ) For 
our present purpose, I prefer to understand the term as including all 
movements that presuppose nothing more (from the psychological point 

iutT' ^ iari percepts and perceptual images 

The obscurity is, however, being gradually reinoied by writers on 
animal psychology, such as Lloyd Morgan, McDougall and others 

.Here again the facts of the case are somewhat open to dispute 
ihe following extract may be given from Professor Llojd Morgan, who 
is probablj our best authontj on such subjects 
1 . °, ne of A tyeyp of chichs learn by casual experience, such as I have 
before described, to drmk rom a tin of water, others will run up and 
peek at the water, and will themselves drink A hen teaches hcrhttle 
ones to pick up gram or other food by pecking on the around W 

dropping suitable materials before them, the chicks seeromf to mutate 
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This is especially .seen m the case of the more greganons 
. an imals, m which, as in the familiar case of. sheep, the movc- 
.ments of leaders are observed, and in which certain habitual 
forms of activity grow up, 1 almost similar to the customary 
morality of human beings Sometimes also penalties seem 
even to be attached to notations of the customs that have 
grown up within the herd In this we see the germs both of 
mora l act ion and of moral judgment, .though it would probably 
"He going too far to say that there is anything more than the 
germs of them 

3 Conduct among Savages — Among savages also the 
moral consciousness is targelj still in germ Their actions arc 
to a great extent impulsn e, and show little sign of forethought 
with regard to distant consequences Yet the} arc In no 
means left to the guidance of individual c apr ice The savage 
is.a member of a tribe, and his life is hedged about b) cus- 
tomary observances, of which the purpose is not alwavs very 

her actions One mav mate chicks and voung pheasants peck In 
simulating the action of a hen with a pencil point or pair of fine forceps 
According to Mr Peal's statement before quoted, the Assamese find tint 
j oung jungle pheasants will perish if their pecking responses are not thus 
stimulated, and Prof Clavpolo tells me that this is al'O the case with 
ostriches hatched in an incubator It is cert-ainh much easier 

to bring up voung birds if older ones are setting an example of eating 
and drinking , and instinctive actions such as scratching the ground 
arc performed earlier if imitation be not excluded \ number 
of similar eases might be given But what impresses the observer, as 
he watches the carlv development of a brood of voung bird' is the pre 
senco of an imitative tendenev which is exemplified m nnnj little wnjs 
not easv to describe in detail” [Ilabit am f Ii’hnct pp IbG”) 

No doubt in all such cases congenital aptitude (and perhaps aho eon 
genital impulse) is presupposed How much mav fairlv be writied 
tobereditv and how much to suggestion, is a difficult problem with which 
lmppilv, we arc not here concerned 

In recent sears, iargclv under the influence of LJoul Morgan ami I no 
fessor Alexander the conception of ‘Emergent Evolution' has been 
powerful!} emphasised But the preei'e meaning of Jhi« )' dill unde 
ternnned '■ee pH 

1 Hon far these grow up in the lifetime of the individual, ami how 
far thov arc a result of mutation, are points still open to dispute The 
action of the queen bee, in killing off her rivals n« soon ns she b-weif 
emerges from the cell, would almost 'ocm to imph a corgcnitaj imj-n ‘a 
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apparent In the formation of these, suggestion and conscious 
imitation no doubt play a considerable part , and even when 
an end can be detected, it must not alw ays be assumed that 
it was consciously present to the minds of those who were led 
to adopt the means to its attainment 

4 The Guidance of Conduct by Custom — Even after man- 
kind have to a considerable extent emerged from savagery, 
the influence of custom m the determination of conduct con- 
tinues for a long time to be paramount The words ydo s, 
mores, Sitten, all bear evidence to the importance of custom in 
the formation of the morality of nations In English the word 
manners has become restricted to a much narrower and more 
insignificant sense , but even now it is sometimes capable of 
being used more widely and seriously, as when Wordsworth 
says, in his sonnet to Milton, 

“ And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power ” 

At any rate, whatever terms we may use to express the 
fact, there can be no doubt that customary morality precedes 
that which is based on law or on reflection 

5 The Guidance of Conduct by Law —Gradually, however, 
in the life of a people, definite rules of action begin to be 
established To some extent these are simply customary 
observ ances made more definite , but generally m the formu- 
lation of positive laws a certain change gets introduced into the 
previous customs When, for instance, definite laws with 
reference to criminal actions take the place of the primitive 
custom of revenge, the extent of the retaliation is a good 
deal limited, and a more definite conception of justice is 
introduced 

6 The Guidance of Conduct by Ideas —When definite laws 
have been formulated, reflection soon begins Eules almost 
inevitably conflict both with custom and with one another 
and m any case they are found too rigid for the guidance of 
conduct Exceptional circumstances arise, and men are led 
to reflect on the principles that underlie the rules, m order 
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to see how they ought to be modified under the stress of 
special difficulties Such reflection leads to a gradual super- 
session of the letter of the Ian in favour of its underlying 
spirit Men learn to guide themsehes by principle instead 
of by rule, t e b) consideration of the most important aims 
that they hax e m nen , and the means that are best adapted 
to their realisation When this stage is reached, we have 
passed almost entirely beyond the region of suggestion and 
imitation Reflective morality is substituted for customary 
observance 

7 Action and Reflection — Of course the part played b) 
reflection, exen in the most fullv de\ eloped forms of morality, 
ought not to be exaggerated The moral life, exon in its most 
de% eloped stages, is not passed entire!} in cool reflects e 
hours and e\en if it were, the complexity of the material 
would present its complete saturation by reflcctnc principles 
Swift decisions bate to be made and far-reaching plans 
formed , so that m the actual actnities of the concrete moral 
life exen the most thoughtful of men lrve to a considerable 
extent by faith, and do not guide themsehes entirely bx veil 
dex eloped principles The ideas bj which they arc guided 
are partly formed b} reflection, but partly also the} are dem ed 
from the experience of the individual and parth from the 
experience of the race 

Exen here, then, imitation and suggestion are not entire!} 
excluded There is something of the nature of instinct and 
impulse exen in our most dex eloped conduct 
V /■ / -* V ) * 

v — •'8 Moral Ideas and Ideas about Morality — This leads us to 
notice an important distinction, on xx Inch a good deal of 
emphasis has been hid in recent tunes — tm the distinction 
which has been well expressed In Bosanquet 1 ns that between 
“Moral Ideas ” and “ Ideas about Monlit},” or, a* it might 
be put more briefh, between Moral Ideas and Ethical Idea' 

Die ide^s In which wc arc guided m our actions nm be of 

1 In on nrliele m Tfc In'mim-cl of \ ol I , t*o 1 

It lias since lxvn rep-mted in T/c Cin/tc-'io" e/ C’-i 't*di PP 
ICO 207 
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a more or less reflective character A man may guide himself 
hy the conception of a clearly-defined end, such as the attain- 
ment of happiness or perfection, and may adapt his whole 
line of conduct to the attainment of this In such a case he 
is guided by an Ethical Idea or by an “ Idea about Morality,” 
ic by an idea formed through reflection upon the nature of 
the moral end But a Moral Idea need not be of this character 
A moral idea may be got, as it is sometimes put, out of our 
“ spiritual atmosphere ” The idea, for instance, of the kind 
of conduct which fits a “ gentleman ” or a “ Christian ” is not, 
as a rule, derived from any definite reflection on the nature of 
the moral end, but is rather acquired through tradition and 
experience It is important, then, to remember that a man 
may be guided hy moral ideas though he has never definitely 
reflected upon the nature of morahty It may be added that 
a man may ha\e reflected much, and even deeply, upon the 
nature of morality , and yet his stock of moral ideas may be 
but small and inefficient 


_i jt is no doubt possible to make too much of this distinction , 
and perhaps Bosanquet, who was chiefly responsible for the 
clear statement of it, has somewhat exaggerated the antithesis 
Ever) moral idea is capable of reflective analysis, and may 
thus be said to imply an ethical idea, and, similarly, every 
ethical idea naturally becomes a source of moral ideas 
It would be interesting to inquire how far the moral ideas 
of the modern Christian world are a result of unconscious 
growth, and how far they are duo to the reflective analysis of 
Greek thought— to the influence of Plato and Aristotle, the 
Stoics, Ac Or, again, we might ask how far our modern ideas 
about duties towards animals can be traced to the influence of 
uti ltanamsm, and how far they are due to a more spontaneous 
development of moral sentiment But such questions would 
be verj difficult to answer “The wind bloweth where it 
i, tlb and tll0l » kearcst the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh or whither it goeth ” This is on the whole 
still true of a great part of our moral development 

to ch" Tn h °r cr > ° n wh,ch ' TC shal1 occasion to 
lT C fullj " hen ™ comc t0 deal with the bearing of 
ctlucal tlieorj on practical conduct In the meantime it may 
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be sufficient to bear m mind this important distinction be- 
tween moral and ethical ideas 

; V^-9 The Development of the Moral Consciousness — From 
this brief sketch some general notion may be formed of the 
way in which the moral life develops from customary action, 
founded on suggestion and imitation, to the stage of indepen- 
dent reflects e choice In order, however, to haae a complete 
i iev of the growth of the moral consciousness, it is necessary 
to take account not only of the way m winch conduct is 
developed, hut also of the parallel deaclopment of the judg- 
ment that is passed upon conduct From the earliest dawn 
of what can be described as morality, men not only act in 
particular najs, but also in serious nays indicate their 
opinion that particular kinds of action are right and others 
wrong 

The two lines of development are closely connected, but 
they arc also quite distinct , for it is often but too apparent 
that men do not act in the waj that the} judge to be right, 
or as oid acting in the waj that they judge to be wrong 
Accordmglj , it is non necessary that we should take account 
of the other line of development' — the growth of the moral 
judgment 


Uote on Sociolog 1 

The further discussion of the points dealt With in this chapter, and 
to some extent also of those dealt with in the following chapter , seems 
to belong most properh to Soeiologs, n science which is non rapidh 
des eloping 

1 Jio beginnings of it ore C ecn in the Politic s of vn^lollo In more 
modern times it owes much to IIobbc« Spino^n, Locke, SJnf'cdjun, 
Hutcheson, Bousseau Montcstpncu, St Simon Adam Smith Hant, 
Fichte, Ile^cl and sea era! others But the definite foundation of it 
must, on the whole be ascribed to Comte In this eountn it was brought 
into prominence bi Herbert Spencers intcrcstinc little 1-oob on Hr 
Study afSocwlnqt,, n'nd afterwards bl hi= elaborate I’m njU’c.f 
In French, reference maa be made to such wor) s n» ]>e Gred s Jrtry 
(faction a la rocto’ojtc larde’s Is’ loir dc I tnifho", t ie writings r 
Foudlcc and Gu\ au and man) othen In German the mos ihlxinte 
conlnbution is Pclififlle s Leu tird I den dee taern'en horp - its 
works of Simmel (Ldsr toaalc Different, crurr, and I „!n n-7 n die 
MoroUnf’cnrchifl ) lme a special lntercd from the intivate wa\ m 
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which he seeks to connect Sociology with Ethics He practically regards 
Ethics as a department of Sociology Some account and criticism 
of his news will bo found in Bougie’s work on Lea sciences sociales en 
Alkmagne Barth’s Philosoph ic der Geschichte als Soctologie is also 
an important work Several American writers have also dealt with 
Sociology, notably Jlr Lester P Ward, Prof P H Giddmgs, Dr E A 
Boss, Profs Small Vincent, Fairbanks, etc The Sociological Review 
and the American Journal of Sociology serve to show the directions m 
which the study is moving But it can hardly be said as yet that it 
has an; recognized principles or method 
The student who desires to gain some idea of its present position will 
prohahl; find The Principles of Sociology by Prof Giddmgs or An Intro 
duclion to Sociology by Prof Lair banks most helpful Both contain 
good Bibliographies The sociological aspect of Ethics has, in recent 
jears, been brought into special prominence by the interesting writings 
w mi ^ ^ H°^|' ousc ( C, P Morals m Evolution) and, still more, by 
Prof Westcrmarck’s comprehensive and thorough work on The Origin 
and Dmclopmenl of the Moral Ideas Professor Maclver’s hook on 
Community, Dr McDougiU’s Social Psychology and The Group Mind 
and The Great Society by Professor G Wallas are also very instructive 
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1 The Earliest Forms of the Moral Judgment —Urn-germs 
of-mora 1 ~nicl gnrnrrh-l rkrrth e-ger m s of fip jnjduciyrnay be found! 
even .among the lower animals Domesticated animals,} 
especially dogs, seem often to have a consciousness of having 
done wrong , at least they seem to be aware when they have 
rendered themselves liable to punishment And even wild 
animals, of the more gregarious species, seem to exhibit certain 
rude beginnings of moral judgment They seem at least to 
exhibit a certain discomfort at the violation of a general and 


settled habit of action, and even m some cases, if all talcs arc 
true, to inflict punishment on those members of the herd that 
Violate its traditions But the severest punishments appear 
to he inflicted on those whose only crime is that of being 
diseased or wounded , so that their action may perhaps bo 
interpreted, if it is to have a quasi-moral interpretation at all, 1 * * * 5 
as an instinctive defence of the herd against nn> thing that 
should tend to weaken it, rather than sny thing of the nature of 
a distinctly moral judgment . 

Among the primitive races of mnnkind also the juugmen 
passed on conduct, and expressing itself in reward and pmns i- 
ment, seems to mean little more than approbation o ia 
which strengthens and disapproval of that which wc i vens i 
tribe 

^.(/■Something of the same sort nw) be oWn cd c \ 0,1 
aeselopcd communities under certain rr ;j u 1 ' j ’ r( 

Bryce’s American Common* caM? the ^ifowmg remarks are 

1 The proinbilif) is mtlirr tv'fJrH of Wood W»'« blind 

distress of the comrade and fPf J^ nn el, mid I bin unis iMf on the 

fun. which tends to find a dtfiml Hip di«ln romnde 

object winch is the centre d » « ; „ 

ilsjdf If nn encmj .-at band he will *»ncr 

’Note 1 Chapter IAm 
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made on some aspects of American political life “ Even city 
politicians must have a moral code and a moral standard 
It is not the code of an ordinary unprofessional citizen It 
docs not forbid falsehood, or malversation, or ballot stuffing, 
or ‘repeating’ But it denounces apathy or cowardice, 
disobedience, and, above all, treason to the party Its typical 
virtue is ‘ solidity,’ unity of heart, mind, and effort among the 
workers, unquestioning loyalty to the party ticket He who 
takes his own course is a kicker or bolter , and is punished not 
only sternly but vindictively ” 

Nor is this land of moral standard wholly unknown m English 
party politics, or in the medical profession, or in the working of 
Trades Unions But such a moral standard m modern times, 
being as it were a standard within a standard, is not able 
wholly to maintain itself against the recognized moral standard 
of the people Even the professional politician sometimes 
finds it necessary “ to pander a little to the moral sense of 
the community ” l 

' The important point to notice, however, is that the earhest 
forms of moral judgment involve reference to a tribe or form 
of society of which the individual is but a member The 
germ of this is no doubt found m the gregarious consciousness 
(rf animals 

J 2 The Tribal Self— -Tins point was brought out m an 
interesting way by Clifford in his account 5 of what he described 
as The Tribal Self ” Clifford begins by saying that the 
oelf means essentially a sort of centre about which our 
remoter, motives revolve, and to which they always have 
regard It is, in short, auniverse of reference 

If we consider now,” he goes on, “ the simpler races of man- 
kind, we shall find not only that immediate desires play a fai 
larger part m their lives, and so that the conception of self is 
less used and less developed, but also that it is less definite and 
more wide The savage is not only hurt when anybody treads 
on Ins foot, but when anybody treads on his tribe He may 
lose is hut, and Ins wife, and his opportunities of getting food 
‘Erjce op cif.chap Kvm 

Ledum and Essays (“ On tho Scientific Basis of Morals ”) 
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In this war, the tnbe becomes naturally included in that 
conception of self which renders remote desires possible by 
makmg them immediate ’ 

C “ The tnbe, qua tribe, has to exist and it can onlr cast bv 
aid of such an organic artifice as the conception of the tnbal 
self in the minds of its members Hence the natural selection 
of those races m which this conception is the most powerful 
and most habitually predominant as a motiv e over immediate 
desires To «uch an extent has this proceeded that we may 
fairly doubt whether the selfhood of the tnbe is not earlier in 
point of development than that of the individual In the 
process of time it becomes a matter of hereditarv transmission, 
and is thus fixed as a specific character in the constitution of 
social man With the settlement of countries and the 
aggregation of tribes into nations, it takes a -aider and more 
abstract form ->nd m the highest natures the tribal self is 
incarnate in nothing less than humanitv Short of these 
heights, it places itself in the family and in the citv I shall 
call that quality or disposition of man which consists in the 
supremacy of the family or tnbal self as a mark of reference 
for motiv es bv its old name . Piety ” 

^ Without absolutely subsenbing to even thing that is stated 
by Clifford in this connexion, we mav at least rccogni7e the 
importance of the point that he here seeks to emphasise — t ir 
the solidantv of the primitive moral consciousness'-' Man does 
not at find naturally think of himself as an independent 
individual, but nther as a part of a svstem 1 , and this =\stem 
limy in a verv real scn=c be called a “ c elf,” =ince it is the 
universe to which the individual refers the conduct of bis life 
It is here, then that we find the earliest ba«i« for the monl 
judgment , and, in statinc the manner of its formation, it 
mav still be convenient to follow the mode of statement given 
bv Clifford 

3 The Ongm of Conscience — ‘ Wt do not life a man' 
Clifford goes on * whoso character is such that ve nnv 

1 It mav be no-ed tha* tb<> id-"! o' mbit cm - p-nr-iiU c-bod m 
il'elfintVimayi'ofjitnt'alcnd , sed tfce *rl mot.* bo-d cMolyoe—a 
rcai and non ^^pa■d■v^. , n giving un.lv to t* «• 
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reasonably expect injuries from him This dislike of a man 
on account of his character is a more complex feeling than 
the mere dislike of separate injuries A cat likes your hand, 
and } our lap, and the food you give her , hut I do not think 
she has any conception of you A dog, however, may like 
you even when you thrash him, though he does not like the 
thrashing Now such likes and dislikes may be felt by the 
tribal °elf If a man does anything generally regarded as 
good for the tribe, my tribal self may say, in the first place, I like 
that thing that you have done By such common approbation 
of individual acts, the influence of piety as a motive becomes 
defined , and natural selection will in the long run preserve 
those tribes which have approved the right things , namely , 
those things which at that time gave the tribe an advantage 
in the struggle for existence 

, “ But m the second place, a man may as a rule and constantly 
being actuated by piety, do good things for the tribe , and in 
that case the tribal self will say, I like you The feeling ex- 
pressed by this statement on the part of any individual, ‘ In 
the name of the tribe, I like you,’ is what I call approbation 
It is the feeling produced in pious individuals by that sort of 
character which seems to them beneficial to the community ’’ 
- {“ Now suppose,” Clifford proceeds, “ that a man has done 
something obviously harmful to the community Either some 
immediate desire, or his individual self, has for once proved 
stronger than the tribal self When the tribal self wakes up, 
the man says, ‘ In the name of the tribe, I do not hke this 
thing that T, as an individual, have done ’ This self-judgment 
in the name of the tribe is called Conscience If the man goes 
urthcr, and draws from this act and others an inference about 
his own character, he may say, ‘ In the name of the tribe 
* m y individual self 9 This is remorse ,y 

All this ought to present no difficulty to the student who has 
grasped the conception of the different Universes within which 
we live The Universe, from the point of view of which the 
pnmitme moral judgment is passed, is that described by 
Clifford as the tribal self From this point of view the 
consciousness of the primitive savage passes judgment both 
on himself and others as individuals within the tribe And 
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on the whole, actions are judged to be good orjxad, and 
individuals to be praiseworthy or_ blameworthy, according as 
they tend to promote or to impede the existence .and the 
welfare of the tribe 

4 Custom as the Moral Standard ANVe must not, however, 
suppose that the procedure of the primitive man is quite so 
self-conscious as Clifford’s manner of statement might seem to 
imply He does not deliberately ask himself whether his 
conduct is or is not of such a kind as to promote the welfare 
of his tnbe Still less does he ask such a question with respect 
+o bis general character or to that of others 
N^What happens is rather, as we have alreadv indicated, that 
customary modes of action grow up m the life of a people, 
that those modes of action that are favourable to its welfare 
tend on the whole to be selected and preserved and that tho-e 
modes of action also tend on the whole to be approved In 
thus approung, the individual puts himself at the point of 
new of his tribe, but lie does so nnconscioush , it docs not 
occur to him that it would be possible for him to take up anv 
other point of mow Of himself as an independent individual, 
or of others as independent individuals he has not vet 
formed anj clear conception Hence al=o it is not quite 
true to sav that he passes judgment on his own character 
or on that of others He hardly thinks of character He 
judges actions 

-A^JEven m such a comparativclv advanced stage of the moral 
consciousness as that represented in Ilomer, the idea of a 
general judgment on character has eearcclv emerged In the 
Iliad, as Seelev has remarked , 1 “ the distinction between rnrht 
nnd_WTong is batch recognised, and the division of mankind 
into the good and the had is not recognised at all It ha' 
often been remarked that it contains no villain The reason 
of this is not that the poet docs not represent Ins diameters 
ns doing wicked deeds, for, in fact, there is not ore aruonc 
them who is not capable of deeds the rno't •'trocious ->nd 
shameful But the poet does not regard thc-e deeds ntn 


FTH 


1 Eccf Ho~io c’np xii 
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an) strong disapprobation, and the feeling of moral indignation 
which has been «o strong in later poets was in him so feeble 
that he is quite incapable of hating an) of his characters for 
their crimes He can no more concur* e the notion of a a lllam 
than of an habitually virtuous man The few deeds that 
he recognizes as wrong, or at least as strange and dangerous 
hilling a suppliant, or hilling a father— he, notwithstanding, 
concen es all persons alike as capable of perpetrating under the 
influence of pa=sion or some hear en-sent bewilderment of tbe 
understanding ” 

In such a state of society there are things which “one 
does not do,” actions which are not customary, but tbero is 
hardly anything which is regarded with strong moral dis- 
approbation 

5 Positive Law as the Moral Standard —Gradual!) , how- 
e\ er as we lia a e seen. Law takes the place of custom m the 
control of conduct Along with this there comes a certain 
change m the moral judgment "When “ thou shalt not do ” 
takes the place of “ one does not do,” the distinction between 
right and wrong is made more precise , and a more definite 
condemnation attaches to the Aiolation of that which is 
recognised as nghtAjn the early stage of customer) morabt) , 
to quote Seeley one!; more, “ men, easily tempted into crime, 
flung o5 the effects of it as easily Agamemnon, after a rolat- 
ing outrageous]) the right of propert) , has but to sa) aacrauyi , 
‘3Iy mind was bewildered/ and the excuse is sufficient to 
appease his own conscience, and is accepted bi the pubhc, 
and men by the injured part) himself, who feels himself 
equall) liable to such temporar) mental perplexities ” 

/ “ After the introduction of law crime could neAer again be 
'thus lightly expiated and forgotten ” “ By the law comes 
the knowledge of sin A standard of action is set up, which 
serves to each man both as a rule of life for himself and a rule 
of criticism upon his neighbours Then comes the division of 
mankind into those who habituall) conform to tins rule and 
those who nolate it, into the good and the bad, and feelings 
soon spring up to sanction the classification, feelings of respect 
for the one cla's and hatred for the other ” 
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6 The Moral Law — But so long as the law, taken as the 
moral standard, is not defimtch" distinguished from the positive 
law of the land, the moral judgment is not v et fully formed 
The positi\e law of a country is directed primarily against 
external acts prejudicial to the welfare of socictv, whereas 
the moral judgment m its fully developed form, has reference 
rather to men’s intentions motive®, and character® than to 
their mere external performances 

Now, in the life of a developing people, this distinction 
gradually emerges We ®ee it perhaps most clearlvin the ca=e 
of the Jew=, when the Ten Commandments become definitely 
distinguished from the ceremonial and civ ll laws of the countn 
These Commandments include the rule, ‘Thou shalt not covet ’ 
as well as “Thou shalt not steal,” and thus introduce tue con- 
ception of a judgment to be passed on the inner attitude of 
mind, as well as on the outer action As the moral consciousness 
develops, this conception becomes more and more pronounced 

7 Moral Conflict — When moral development has a r rived 
at such a stage as tin®, certain conflicts almost mcvitabh 
arise, both in action and m the judgment tint is pi««ed on 
action In primitive societies each mans dutv is comp in- 
ti veil obvious There is little division of labour and the wiv 
in which the welfare of the tribe is to be promoted can seldom 
be doubtful But when law is added to custom and monl 
hw added to positive law, and when at the same time a man 
finds himself occupying mnnv different positions within hi® 
socictv (being, for instance, at once father, soldier judee 
husbandman, and the like), the right tl ing to do on .a given 
occasion is not alwa\ = co apparent Law mav conflict with 
custom, or one law with another 
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8 Tie Individual Conscience as Standard — Such a standard 
is sometimes sought in an appeal to the heart or conscience of 
the individual An appeal may be made from the outer law 
of the state to the inner voice, or law of the heart But this 
is soon found to he unsatisfactory, inasmuch as the conflicts 
found in the outer law are m reality repeated in the inner law 
The heart may attach itself, for instance, to the idea of the 
family, hut it may also attach itself to the idea of the state , 
and deletion, to the one may be incompatible with devotion 
to the other 1 We are accordingly thrown hack upon reflective 
analysis 

9 The Growth of the Reflective Judgment —It is thus that 
men ate gradually led to ask themselves what is the real basis 
of the moral judgment This question inevitably leads to the 
attempt to construct some sort of scientific ethical sv stem 
It may, however, fot a time stop short of this, and merely 
lead to the formulation of certain fundamental principles, 
without an} definite attempt at systematic construction In 
any ca=e universal principles, applicable to all times and 
peoples, become gradually substituted for the customs and 
laws of particular tribes and nations 


attitude 0 { Blanche m Shakespeare’s plav of K\nn John, 
(Act III, scene 1) — 

“ Which is the side that I must go withal 1 
I am with both each army hath a hand , 

And in their rage, I having hold of both, 

They whirl asunder and dismember me 
Husband I cannot pray that thou mayst win , 
uncle, I needs must pray that thou mayst lose 
Father, I may not wish the fortune thine , 

Grandam, I will not wish thy wishes thrive 
Whoever wins, on that side shall I lose , 

Assured loss before the match be plaved ” 

Here the puzzle is— On which side is the Eelf » On which side is 
tnB deepest and most abiding interest 9 

Cf also the attitude of Desdemona m OtMlo— (Act I , scene 3) — 
“ I do perceive here a divided duty ” 

situatmns ame° Ut ° f COafllCt that ali the 111031 P^dly tragic 
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,10 Illustrations from Ancient Peoples— The development 
of the moral judgment is perhaps most easily studied in the 
great nations of antiquity, in which there was less interference 
from w lthout than m the case of most modern peoples 
Among the Jews, for instance, it is easy to trace a develop- 
ment from the customary and ceremonial law, through the 
Ten Commandments, to the deeper and more inward principles 
represented by the Psalms and the later prophets The 
idea of the “ pure heart ” gradually substitutes itself for 
external observances, and, m Christianitv, the law is quite 
definitely superseded by the idea of the inner principle of lov e 
When this takes place, the pure!) national chnractcr of the 
Jewish morality is at the same time broken down, and it 
becomes a morality that is applicable to nil times and peoples 
In the case of this line of development, however, it is to be 
noted that every step takes place, as it were, by a new enact- 
ment The deeper principle is always formulated by the voice 
of some prophet, speaking more or less definitely m the name 
of “ the Lord ” The idea of a divine law remains fundamental 
throughout Even when the inner principle of Christianity 
is set against the external rules of the older system, it still 
appears in the form of a definite enactment, n ‘ New Com- 
mandment’ “It was said by them of old tunc But I 

«ny unto you ” The appeal is still to an authoritative law 
Among^ the Greeks the ca^c was very different Here, 
indeed, vve start also from the idea of law, and indeed of divine 
law But it is a law that is never distinctly formulated in a 
code of commandments, and the process of its development 
is different The deeper principle is not introduced in the form 
of a new prophetic utterance, but m the form of a reflective 
interpret ition Jlcn begin to question the vahditv of the 
old principles of action, and to n«k themselves how thev are 
to be justified , and this soon gives rise to reflective systems 

of Ethics , „ 

The growth of these will be briefly noticed in the following 
Book What it is important to observe, however, is that, 
different ns this cour-e of development among the Greet s js 
from that found among the Hebrews, it lend*-, nevertheless, 
to substantially Eimilnr results Here also the gro.vth is 
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one from external observances to the idea of action based on 
principle— from the idea of duty done m obedience to the law 
of the state to that of duty done "or /.aXoi iiaa, for the sake 
of the beauty or nobility of it At the same time tbeie is a 
gradual advance from the idea of a kind of life which is possible 
only for the Greek and not for the Barbanan, to the idea 
(which becomes especially prominent among the Stoics) of a 
land of life which is simply human, and which belongs to all 
mankind as citizens of the world 

Among the Homans nothing quite similar can be traced 
In their later bfe they were too much influenced bv Greek 
thought for anything quite spontaneous to anse among 
themsehes But we see something of the same sort in the 
dei elopment of their law Roman law is at first simply Roman, 
and rests on no definite principle By the help of the stoical 
philosophy, however, they gradually introduced an inner 
principle into it and in so doing made it cease to be Roman 
Law, and become the Law of the world 

Thus, these three peoples— Jews, Greeks, Romans— 
gradually developed from their national institutions a unn ersal 
religion a universal science, and a universal law, at the same 
time as they substituted an inner principle of action for a 
merely external obedience to their laws 

11 General Nature of Moral Development —From this brief 
sketch the general nature of the development of the moral 
judgment may be more or less apparent The following 
features may be specially noted — 3 

(1) It develops from customs, through law, to reflectne 
principles 

(2) It develops from the judgment on externa] acts to the 
judgment on the inner purpose and character 

(3) It develops from ideas peculiar to the circumstances 
of particular tribes and nations to ideas that have a universal 
validity 

Having thus indicated the general natnre of the develop- 
ment of the moral judgment, we may now be m a position to 
consider the essential elements involved m that judgment in 
its fully developed form 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MORAL JUDGMENT 

1 The Nature of the Moral Judgment —From the statements 
that have now been made, the geneial nature of the moial 
judgment ought to be to a considerable extent apparent , but 
theie aie still some questions that it is important to ask with 
respect to its fully developed content and significance These 
questions will naturally fall under two distinct heads It is 
evident, in the fiist place, that the moral judgment is not 
simply of the nature of what is calle d a jndg mentjn Logic 
It is not merely a judgment about, but a judgment ujpm 
I t does not merely state.the. nature of some object, but compares 
it with a standard, and by. means of this standard pronounces 
it to be good or evil, right or wrong This is what is meant 
m saying that the moral point of view is normative 

Now it follows fiom this that there are two main questions 
to be asked— (1) What is the object upon which judgment is 
pronounced 2 — (2) What is the point of view from which 
such a judgment is possible 2 The consideration of these 
questions wdl natuially lead us up to the consideration of the 
precise nature of the standard, which is to be the subject of 
the following book 

The two questions which we have now to consider may be 
briefly expressed as follows — (1) What is the object of the 
moral judgment 2 (2) What is the subject of the moial 
judgment 2 

2. The Object of the Moral Judgment — In a general way the 
nature of the object upon which the moral judgment is passed 
is clear enough The^object is votuntaiy action It is with 
this, as we have seen, that Ethics is concerned throughout 
It has to do with the right direction of the will The moial 
judgments which we pass are, m like manner, concerned with 
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the will " Whatever is not nulled, has no moraLquahfcy. An 
avalanche rolling down a mountain may devastate a village , 
a shower may save a nation from famine but we do not judge 
either the one or the other to be morally bad or good In 
like manner, we do not pass moral judgments on tigers or 
horses for their ravages or for their services, so long as we 
regard these as dictated by mere instinct, without volition. 
When we praise or blame-them, we-do it.under_the tacit .as- 
sumption that their acts w ere_yoluntary 
Moral judgments, then, are not passed upon all sorts of 
things, nor even upon all sorts of activities, but only uponi 
conduct 


3 The Good Will — We are thus led to the famous declara- 
tion with which Kant opened his great treatise on Ethics 1 
He begins it by saying that “ there i s_nothing m the wor ld, 
or_even out of it, that can be called g ood wi thout qualification, 
‘except a goo d will ” The gifts of fortune, he said, and the 
happiness which they bring with them, are to be regarded as 
.good only on condition that they are rightly used Talents 
and worldly wisdom are, in like manner, good only when 
they are subordinated to the attainment of high aims These 
things are only conditionally good But a good will is good 
without condition It is, as Kant said, the only jewel tliqt 
slunes by its own light 

But m thus commending the good will as supremely good, 
and regarding it as the ultimate object approved by the 
moral judgment, we must be careful to distinguish will from 
mere wish The.rnu.c Lto Hell ha sJieerLsaid .to b e “ paved with 
-good^mtentions ” A good will is not mCrelycTyooH'fJiTBTrtrou, 
in the sense in which we distinguish an intention from a fully 
formed purpose, 2 but a determined effort tofroduce a good result 

though it may be an effort that has still to wait for its appro- 
priate opportunity of issuing m overt action Such an eflort 
is, from a moral point of view, supremely good, even if, from 


J Melaplujstc of Morals, section I 

! 2 e the sense m which we distinguish Wish from Will 

lntnntinn " linrn netul . i < i /v 


The 


term Intention is here used in a sense somewhat different from that 
explained m chapter i of the present Book 
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some unforeseen contingencies, tlic good result is not itself 
achieved A good wish is merely the consciousness that the 
attainment of a certain end would give satisfaction a good 
will is the identification of oneself with that end 
But again, when we «ay that a good will is supremely good, 
even if it fails to achieve a good result, it ought not to be 
supposed that a good v ill can actually fail to issue in a good 
action— if, at least, it issues in action at all 1 Will and act, 
when there is an act at all, arc but the inner and outer side 
of the same phenomenon Agood will issues in a good action , 
and, conversely, there can be no good action without a good 
will But an action v. Inch m itself is good may lead, through 
the interference of other circumstances, to a bad result, 
and a bad action may lend to a good result 
“ The morahty of an action,” said Dr Johnson/ “ depends 
on the motive from which we act If I fling half-a-crown 
to a beggar with intention to break Ins head, and he picks it 
up and buys victuals with it, the physical effect is good, but, 
with respect to me, the action is very wrong ” On the other 
hand, an act m itself good may be perverted to evil ends 
“ You taught me language,” says Cahban to Prospero, “ and 
my profit on’t is, I know how to curse ” Jle who benefits 
another may be only nourishing a snake t What constitutes 
the goorlncss of an action is the goodness of the intention , 
but a good intention, though it produces a good action, need 
Jiot produce a good result A result is generally a lesultant 
of seveial causes, of which the will of any particular agent 
is only one' 

If we took account of all the effects, direct and indirect, 
of a man’s actions, we should probably find that the amount 
°f good ur the result is much more nearly in proportion to the 
amount of good in the intention than is commonly supposed 
Greeii says 3 that “-there is no real reason to doubt that the 
good or cvil in the motive of an action is exactly measured by 
the good or evil m its consequences ” It should be noted that, 
m what is said up to this point, no account is taken of the 

1 Cf above, Book I , chap i , 69 
s Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Vol I 
3 Prolegomena to Ethics, p 320 
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question, afterwards discussed, whether it is strictly oa the 
intention or on the motive that the moral judgment is passed 

\f- 4 Judgment oa Act and oa Agent — So far there is no 
i difficulty But it is necessary now to draw a distinction 
between two forms m which the moral judgment is passed 
We may judge a man’s actions, or we may judge the man 
hrawelf It can hardly he doubted that both these forms 
of judgment are to be found even at the most developed stage 
of the moral consciousness that has yet been reached The 
distinction corresponds, m the mam, to that between Right 
and Good Some of a man’s actions may he right, and yet 
we may not judge him to he a good man, and vice versa We 
sometimes, that is to say, judge character, and sometimes 
will m the narrower sense 

Now, with respect to the judgment on character no particular 
difficulty seems to arise We judge men’s characters bj the 
degree in which the total content of their moral consciousness 
tends towards the realization of the highest end, whatever 
that mav be conceived to be It is not so easy, however to 
sav what it is that we judge when we judge an act rather than 
an agent We do not judge the act by its result, but by the 
purpose of the agent On this all are agreed But it remains 
to be a=htd whether we judge it by the whole intention involved 
in it, or rather by that part of the intention which is described 
as the motive On this point there is considerable difference 
of opinion and the question is further complicated by a want 
of uniformity m the interpretation of the terms Intention and 
Motive 

5 Is the Moral Judgment Concerned with Motives or with 
Intentions ’—The controversy on this subject 1 has been 
earned on chiefly between writers of the intuitional and the 
utilitarian school 1 The former have generally maintained 
that the moral judgment is concerned entirely with the motives 
oi our actions, that our actions are to be pronounced good or 

* ^ Ject IS wel1 treated b y Bmf Dewey in his Outlines of Ethics, 
P? J*, 5 ’ an4 “0^ folly m Mmrhead's Element* of Ethics, pp 59 64. 

• ine nature of these two schools will become apparent in the sequel 
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bad in proportion to the goodness or badness of the rnntn ex In 
which we are actuated in doing them Thus Martmeau, the 
most eminent of recent mtuitionist writers, has drawn out an 
elaborate table of the motives of our conduct, and arranged 
them m order of merit 1 He places rev crence at the top, and 
censoriousness, vmdictn cncss, and suspiciousness at the 
bottom, while between these lie a great vanet) of passions, 
appetites, affections, sentiments, etc , such as lov e of ease, fear, 
ambition, generosity, and compassion 

Now to discuss the merits of such a scheme as this would 
cvidentl) cany us beyond the limits of such a handbook as 
the present Two criticisms, however, may be pissed upon it 

In the first place, the list of motives, or “ springs of action ” 
(as the) arc also called), seems to rc«t on a false conception 
of psychological divisions ' The student of psychology mil 
probably have become familiar with this objection Modern 
IVicholog) treats the human mind ns an organic unity, and 
repudiates an) hard and fast distinctions of faculties, s UC h 
as seem to be implied in Martmcau's list The motives which 
lie enumerates are not simple, but highly complex, phenonu na , 
and their merits m any particular case would depend on the 
way m which they are composed Tear, for instance, is not a 
simple clement in consciousness, but a complex state , and 
its merit or demerit depends on the way m winch wc feir and 
the thing of which wc arc afraid The same applies to am- 
bition, and to most of the other motives enumerated In 
Mnrtineau 

But, apart from this, the list seems to involve tint confusion 
between the different senses of the term “ motive ’ to which 
reference lias already been made Thu= fear and compassion, 
though referring to objects, mav be treated as emotional 
states, whereas ambition do'-- not denote a state of feeling, 
but ritlier an object aimed at — not indeed a delmite object, 
but a ranee of objects almo-t infinite m variety (from the 
dt‘irc to be Mav or of a town to the de.ire to be the sovumr of 
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one’s country), liaving only in common tlie desire of some 
form of personal eminence vjfow mere feelings in the mind, 
such as fear and compassion, do not seem, as I have already 
indicated, to constitute motives at all, m the proper sense of 
the term , they are not inducements to action What induces 
us to act is the presentation of some end to he attained 
Consequently, if we are to have a list of motives, this list should 
take the form rather of a classification of ends to be attained, 
than of feelings that exist m our minds further, these ends 
would have to be arranged, not under any such abstract 
headings as “ ambition ” and the like, but m accordance with 
their actual, concrete nature 

The antagonism of the utilitarians seems to be partly due 
to the inadequacy of the lntmtiomst theory Thus Mill 
urges 1 that “ the morality of an action depends entirely upon 
the intention— that is, upon what the agent wills to do But the 
motive, that is, the feeling which makes him will so to do, 
when it makes no difference in the act, makes none in the 
morality though it makes a gxeat difference m our moral 
estimation of the agent, especially if it indicates a good or a 
bad habitua^ disposition ” “ The motive of an action,” he 
says again,* “has nothing to do with the morality of the 
action, though much with the worth of the agent ” 

The reasonableness of tbs view is apparent If one man 
is animated by compassion and another by fear, we may th ink 
the former a more amiable man and the latter a more cowardly 
man but if they are led to act in precisely the same way, 
must not their actions be regarded as equally good or bad ? 
They are not perhaps equally good men , but that is not the 
question A good man may do a bad action, and a bad man 
may do a good action The question is simply— Are their 
actions good or bad « How they feel in doing the actions may 
affect our judgment of their characters, of their lives as a whole, 
but not of their particular actions Of course if their actions 
are different in consequence of their feelings— if, for instance, 
the man who feels compassion does the act m a more gracious 
way, and the man who feels fear does it m a humed and 

1 Utilitarianism, chap n , p 27, note *Ibid, p 2G 
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awkward way — our moral judgment upon the actions will 
be different But the reason is that m this case the feeling 
has to some extent affected the nature of the act tliatls willed 
This is Mill’s view , and it is evidently a reasonable view, so 
far as it goes Nevertheless, it appears to me to be erroneous 

6 The Moral Judgment is Partly Concerned with Motives — 
So long indeed as the reference is merely to the feelings by 
which our actions are accompanied, there is no need to dispute 
Mill’s position 1 But if we understand the motnc to mean 
that v Inch induces us to act m a particular wav, then I think 
we must maintain that it is on the motnc that the moral 
judgment is passed, or at least that the motnc n properly 
taken into account in passing judgment Mill’s error seems 
to arise from this, that he supposes the moral judgment to 
be passed on things done, whereas the moral judgment is 
not properh passed upon aJJnng done, but upon a person doing 
If it were not so, no should pass moral judgment on the 
mstinctne acts of animals, and even on the movements of 
rocks, clouds, and avalanches What we judge is conduct , 
and this means not morel} m overt act, but the attitude 
of a person in acting and his attitude must include his 
motive 

Now Mill himself admits th itjhc motive (even m the sense 
ofjlic mere feeling, and sureh much more in the sense of the 
end with reference to which we arc induced to act) makes a 
difference in our estimation of the agent It is true, indeed, 
that in passing a moral judgment upon a pirtiuihr act vve 
need not take account of the whole cli >racter of the man who 
does it If n man gets drunk, or fells a he, or dc frauds his 
neighbour, we can sav that he has done wrong, without needing 
to inquire whether lie is m other respects a good nnn or a b->d 
But this does not lmjilv that we judge ln< action smij h from 
the outside, as a thing done It is th*' man doin'* n t It it wo 
judge, and the question, what mdi ced him to do it is not 
irrelevant to this judgnunt It mav be admitted that ve 
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frequently omit this inner side of a man’s condurt in forming 
our judgments But the xeason is, that it is so difficult to 
ascertain what the inner side is "With regard to all men’s 
actions (e\ccpt our or, n), 

“ Ono point must still be greath dark, 

The moung why tlicj do it ” 

Hence the force of the precept “ judge not 1 ” But m c o 
far as we do judge, w lien wc trj to be thoroughly just m our 
moral appreciations, it seems unquestionable that we take 
account of the motive, and that this is what we are bound 
to take account of 

An example mat help to make this clear It has been 
urged that if it is just to put a man to death, this act will not 
be rendered \ icious by 'the mere fact that the c\ccution of it 
is accompanied by a feeling of resentment or males olence 
Certaml), I should answer, the mere feeling of resentment 
will make no difference in the morality of the action, an} more 
than a feeling of reluctance or a feeling of weariness But it is 
otherwise if the gratification of the feeling was the molne of 
the act If a judge were to condemn a criminal to death, not 
because it is just, but because he feels resentment, and mm 1 ; 
at the gratification of this feeling, then undoubtedl} Ins action 
avould be wrong, though the result of it might accidental!} 
be right — i e it might be the case that the criminal ought to 
ha\ e been put to death 

Of course in such a case the intention is w rong as well as the 
motne This is necessarily so , for the motne is part of the 
intention In the case supposed, it is part of the judge’s 
intention (his inner intention, as I have called it) to gratify 
his feeling of resentment But if this had not been part, of 
his motue, it would not hare \itiated his action — i e if it had 
not been part of his inducement 

It may be objected, of course, that a man’s motnes arc 
sometimes excellent, while } et w e feel bound to condemn his 
actions >-ome fanatics, for instance, bar o performed acts of 
the utmost atrocit}, “thinking that they did God sen ice ” 
Are we to approre these actions, it may be asked, because the 
end aimed at was good ? 
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In answering this question, we must be sure that we under- 
stand exactly what the question is Are we to understand 
that we are asked, whether, in the case of such actions, we 
regard the thing done as a desirable result 2 If so, our answer 
would no doubt be decidedly, No In the same way we should 
say that the fall of an avalanche is not a desirable result 
But m neither case is our judgment a moral judgment On 
the other hand, if we are asked whether we consider that the 
fanatics in question acted rightly, then we must answer that, 
in so far as they were aiming steadfastly at a definite end, and 
m so far as that end was a good one, we must approve of their 
actions As a rule, indeed, we shall not entirely approve of 
them but the reason is that we do not regard their aims as 
perfectly good This is implied m calling them fanatics 
A fanatic is one who pursues some nanow end as if it were the 
supreme good The motive of such a man is not the best 
possible, and the more conscientiously he is guided by that 
motive the more certainly mil his actions not be the best 
possible 

7 But the Judgment is really on Character— It appears 
from this, however, that it is only in a somewhat strained 
sense that the judgment can be said to be passed either on the 
intention or on the motive alone The truth seems to be rather 
that the fidly developed moral judgment is always pronounced, 
directly or indirectly, on the character of the agent That is to 
say, as I have already remarked, it is never simply on a thing 
done, but always on a person doing, that we pass moral 
judgment 

It is true that, in some cases, we may have regard only to 
the person as doing this one paiticular action, while m other 
cases we may think of him as having general habits of action 
But in all cases, when we are passing a strictly moral judgment, 
we think of the action, not as an isolated event, but as part 
of a system of life We judge its significance not m the 
abstract, but for the person who does it, situated as he happens 
to be, and viewing the world as he has learned to new it Thus 
we judge the action to be good or evil according to the extent 
to which the various elements in the whole presented content 
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serve as inducements to act or to refrain from acting In 
tlms regarding the action, we are judging the whole intention, 
but with reference to the extent to which the various elements 
in it sene, or do not serve, as motives to action We thus 
judge the metises, both positively and negatively, and in so 
doing judge the v.hole intention Hence it is somewhat 
misleading to say simplj that we pass judgment either on the 
intention or on the motive 1 


8 The Subject of the Moral Judgment —Having thus 
considered the precise nature of the object upon which the 
moral judgment is passed, we must now turn our attention 
to the subject of the moral judgment, t e to the point of anew 
from which an action is judged to be good or bad In a sense, 
ever) man maj be said to judge his own action to he good at 
the moment when he does it In deliberately choosing 
to do it, he pronounces it to be the course of action which 
often, most inducement at the time By what right, then, 
arc maa ask, does any one else pronounce it to be ovrong ? 
Or, how does it happen that the man himself, on calm reflection, 
judges his action to fall short of an ideal standard ? 

The answer is that it is looked at from a different point of 
'ic", regarded within a different universe or system, from 
that from which the individual avas regarding "it when he 
decided to act in that particular way But there are an in- 
definite number of umaerses within which an action might be 
placed, an indefinite number of points of view from winch an 
action or an agent might he judged What claim has any 
orm of these to be regarded as preferable to any other ? 

Xow to giae an) complete answer to this question would 
inaoKe the di«cu«ion of the various theories of morals, to 
w Inch our attention is to he directed in the next Book But, 
without entering into tins discussion at present, it may be 
profitable to notice some wa)s in which the subject of the 
moral judgment inn> be conceived 


'Tor further discussion on th M pomt, the student may be referred 
to Greens Prolegomena to Fthics, Booh II, ebap i, , Booh III, chap 
nJjr i ’ C ,’,V Mnrt,nc ™’s Types of Ethtcal Theory, Port II , 
Nos /and ^ ’ nnd ^-tcmalwnal Jourral of Ethos, Vol IV 
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9 The Moral Connoisseur — One way in which we inn} 
help ourselves to understand it is by calling to our .aid the 
analog) of the judgments which are parsed on works of art 
We say that a poem or a play or a no; cl is a good or a bad 
artistic product In so sating, we arc pacing a judgment 
upon it, just as we do when we sat that an action is good or 
bad Now from what point of mow is such a judgment pro- 
nounccd J Not, it seems clear, from that of the person who 
happens at the time to be reading or hearing or seeing the 
artistic product, an) more than the moral judgment is pa«ed 
from the point of new of the individual who is acting The 
artist appeals from the judgment of the multitude to the 
judgment of the shilled and sympathetic critic 1 

Now it maybe said that, m like manner, when we are dealing 
with conduct, the appeal is to the judgment of the moral 
connoisse ur This is the now of the Moral Peiwe School, 
to which" wo shall hate occasion to refer in the sequel, and m 
particular of Shaftesbury , its most notable exponent Vi ithout 
discussing the point of y ie" of that School at present , it suffices 
to say hero that it hardly seems to furnish us with i sitisfartorv 
answer to the present question A work of art ami«, as we hat e 
already noted, at the production of n certain result Ihc 
skilled cut ie is the only judge whether such a remit has been 
achieved “We musicians know ’ hut m moriK as we 
have seen, it is rather the action than the result that i* judged 
Now this action, if it is a real iction at all has been alread; 
judged bv the person who nets He Ins deliberately rho <’n 
to net in n particular wav let In 5 netion is judg'd to be 
kroner, nnd judpod fo be vronsr not niorch b\ tlio inonl 
connoisseur, but in biraseU when he rejects nyon it 

10 The Impartial Spectator — k somewhat more cM.o-nU 
theory was put forward 1" kdain Smith H's theon re-ts 
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upon the fact, of sympathy, to which reference has already 
been made lie points out that our approval or disapproval 
of the conduct of others depends on the c\tcnt to which we 
arc able to sympathize with them 

“ We nm,” he says, 1 “ not only to congratulate the success- 
ful, but to condole with the afflicted , and the pleasure which 
wo find in the conversation of one whom in all the passions 
of Ins heart we can entirely sympathize with, seems to do more 
than compensate the painfulness of that sorrow with which tho 
view of his situation affects us ” 

“ If wo hear a person loudly lamenting his misfortunes, 
which, however, upon bringing the case home to oursehes, 
we feel can pioduco no such \iolcnt effect upon us, we arc 
shocked at Ins gnef , and, because we cannot, enter into it, 
call it pusillanimity and weakness It gives us the spleen, 
on the other hand, to see another too happy, or too much 
elevated, ns we call it, With any little piece of good fortune 
We arc disobliged even with Ins joy , and, because we cannot 
go along with it, call it levity and folly We are even put out 
of lminoui if our companions laugh loudei or longer at a joke 
than wo think it deserves , that is, than we feel that we our- 
selves could laugh at it ” 

‘ When,” he goes on, 2 " the original passions of the poison 
punupally concerned are in pcifoct concord with the sym- 
pathetic emotions of the spectator, they necessarily appear 
to this last just and proper, and suitable to their objects , 
and, on the contraiy, when, upon bringing the case home to 
himself, ho finds that they do not coincide with what lie feels, 
they necessarily appear to him unjust and improper, and 
unsuitable to tho causes winch cvcitc them To njiprove of 
the passions of another, therefore, ns suitable to their objects 
is the same thing as to obseivo that we entirely sympathize 
with them , and not to approve of them ns such, is the same 
thing as, to observe that we do not entirely sympathize with 
them Hie man who resents the mjuncs that have been done 
to me, and observes that I resent them precisely ns lie does, 
necessarily approves of my resentment Tho man whose 

■ Theory of the Moral Scnlments, Part I , Scot I , chap „ 

ibul t chap hi 
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sympathy keeps time to my gnef, cannot but admit the 
reasonableness of my sorrow He who admires the sam e 
poem, or the same picture, and admires them exactly as I do, 
must surely allow the justness of my admiration He who 
laughs at the same joke, and laughs along with me, cannot 
well deny the propriety of my laughter ” 

“ On the contrary, the person who, upon those different 
occasions, either feels no such emotion as that which I feel, 
or feels none that bears any proportion to mine, cannot avoid 
disapproving my sentiments on account of their dissonance with 
his own If my animosity goes beyond what the indignation 
of my friend can correspond to , if my grief exceeds what his 
most tender compassion can go along with , if my admiration 
is either too high or too low to tally with his own , if I laugh 
loud and heartily when he only smiles, or, on the contiary, 
only smile when he laughs loud and heartily , m all these 
cases, as soon as he comes from considering the object, to 
observe how I am affected by it, according as there is more or 
less disproportion between his sentiments and mine, I must 
incur a greater or less degree of his disapprobation , and upon 
all occasions Ins own sentiments are the standards and measures 
by which he judges of mine ” 

It follows from this that our earliest moral judgments are 
passed, not upon ourselves, but upon others “ Our first 
ideas,” he says , 1 “ of personal beauty and deformity, are drawn 
from the shape and appearance of others, not from our own 
We soon become sensible, however, that others exercise the 
same criticism upon us ” “ In the same manner our first 
moral criticisms are exercised upon the character and conduct 
of other people , and we are all very forward to observe how 
each of these affects us But we soon learn that other people 
are equally frank with regard to our own We become 
anxious to know how far we deserve their censure or applause, 
and whether to them we must necessarily appear those agree- 
able or disagreeable creatures which they represent us We 
begin, upon this account, to examine our own passions and 
conduct, and to consider how these must appear to them, by 
considering how they would appeal to us if m their situation ” 
1 Ibid , Part m , chap 1 
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“ We suppose ourselves the spectators of our own behaviour, 
and endeavour to imagine what effect it would, m this light, 
produce upon us This is the only looking-glass by which we 
can, in some measure, with the eyes of other people, scrutinise 
the propriety of our own conduct If in this view it pleases 
us, we are tolerably satisfied We can be more indifferent 
about the applause, and, m some measure, despise the censure 
of the world , secure that, however misunderstood or mis- 
represented, we are the natural and proper objects of 
approbation ” 

“ When I endeavour,” he goes on, 11 to e\amme my own 
conduct, when I endeavour to pass sentence upon it, and either 
to approve or condemn it, it is evident that, in all such cases, I 
divide myself, as it wore, into two persons and that I, the 
examiner and judge, represent a different character from that 
other I, the person whose conduct is examined into, and 
judged of The first is the spectator, whose sentiments w ith 
legard to my own conduct I endeavour to get into, by placing 
myself m his situation, and by considering how it would appear 
to me, when seen from that particular point of view The 
second is the agent , the person whom I properly call myself, 
and of whose conduct, under the character of a spectator, I 
was endeavouring to form some opinion The first is the 
judge the second the person judged of But that the judge 
should, m every respect, he the same with the person judged 
of, is as impossible, as that the cause should, in every respect, 
be the same with the effect ” 

„ Adam Srnlt h ^s thus led to the idea of what he called the 

impartial spectator, from whose point of view our moral 
judgments are pronounced lie distinguishes this point of 
new as that of the man within,” whose judgments are 
opposed to those of the “ man without” An appeal, he 
says, lies from the opinions of mankind to a much higher 
tribunal, to the tribunal of their own consciences, to that of 
the supposed impartial and well-informed spectator, to that of 
the man within the breast, the great judge and arbiter of their 
conduct ” 


1 Ibid , Part III , chap u 
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11 The Ideal Self — How far tins conception of an “ im- 
partial spectator ” is valuable, and wliat exactly is to be meant 
In lus “ impartiality we cannot here discuss I hat e gi\ en 
tins reference to Adam Smith merely on account of the clear- 
ness \s itli v bicb he brings out the fact that our moral j udgments 
imohe a certain reference to a point of new higher than that 
of the indmdual who acts — an appeal, so to speak, “from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober ” 

The point of Anew to nluch an appeal is thus made may 
perhaps be most fittingly described as that of the Ideal Self 
At early stages of development it corresponds to vliat Clifford 
described as “ the Tnbal Self ” The normal member of the 
tribe 1 may be said to be the “ impartial spectator ” to whose 
judgment the appeal is made At more advanced stages of 
human development the nature of the Ideal Self becomes more 
complicated , and \\c cannot discuss it satisfactorily until 
ne ha\ c considered the significance of the moril standard 

In the meantime tins much seems nccessarj in order to 
bring out the fact that in the moral judgment there is an appeal 
from the Um\ erse of the mdiaidual consciousness to a higher 
or more comprekcmn c sastem \lith this in mow, vc arc 
non able to proceed to the consideration of the a arious theories 
of the moral standard s 

12 The Meaning of Conscience — Throughout tins chapter, 
as veil as come of the preceding, we hate had frequent occasion 
to refer to conscience, and it inaj be veil at this point to 
explain more preciscl) the sense (or senses) in v Inch this term 
is u'ed The term is domed from the Latin cov'cnc, to he 
conscious (of vrong) The Greek <riu «6r/jas, the German 

1 This may bo compared mth the new of the “ normal row ” La! cn 
In ftich a writer as l)r Simir.cl A somewhat sirmhr conception is 
contained m the theon of the standard of moral a a hie, gucn In Mcinoog 
in his P/ j'} o 1 oyi’tj' oh’the L n/er* icf urq'r. :nr ]l crtf'h'oric ltt'cn ice 
maa nho be made to lus Xy c 'rra ^rr 11 crtHh'om 

* The two chap'crs on tie Objectmta of the Mo-al Judemea' ' 
in I)r 0 I Moore s /,(/ i-t should be eon_uItCil m co motion with th 5 
el ap*e* Fee aho Pasbdalls booh It Co- •'!'? t' or L t V- ? On 
the d s* nclion belv-cca fubjectivc and objcctirc nghtnc s t-o Ho-, 
Boot II chap \i 
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Gcumscn, and the old English" Imvit, are similar m meaning 
Coiiscicufia mcd to be employed almost indifferently' for 
conscience and for consciousness in general , and in English, 
as in Trench, 1 the term conscience is occasionally found with 
the latter meaning It is m this sense that Milton says, 
referring to the loss of his eyes, 

“ What supports me dost thou ask ? 

The conscience, lricnd, to have lost them ovcrplied 
In hbertj’s defence, mj nohlo task, 

Of which all Europe rings from sido to sido ” 

But even here there is perhaps a certain implication of a 
moral consciousness as there is also in Hamlet’s saying, 

“ Tims conscience doth mat e cowards of us all,” 
though here it seems to mean little more than reflection In 
Chaucer’s description of the Prioress, where he say s, 

“All was conscience and tender heart,” 
it appears almost to mean sensibility But the definitely 
moral sense soon became established m English, especially 
undei the influence of such enters as Butler 
L\en m the moral sense of the term, howeter, there is some 
amjnguiU It sometimes means a feeling of pleasure or pam, 
and e'pccnlf) a feeling of pain, accompanying the nolation 

0 a recognised principle of duty At other times it means 

1 ie principle of judgment by which we pronounce one action 
or one kind of action, to be right and another wrong In the 
latter sense, agnn, it may lefcr to this principle of judgment 
ns it appears in a particular mdisidual or m a body of men 
Such phra«es ns “the Non-Conformist Conscience,” “the 
Conscience of Europe,” and the like, illustrate this use of the 


W c shall have to make some further comments on the nature 
o con-ciencc especially m dealing with the intuitional school 
of morals and with flic social nature of the moral consciousness 
But fins much seemed necessary at present by way of general 
oapiaimfion of the me of the term J b 


1 Mnlctrauclie tvnd fume other Emidi uni, n n , 

nmn mrf.r nlr.rl, i n tl - r ,, " nUn ’ UW tl>D tcnll COtlSCIcnCC 

n ort jnrtK,«lAn\ in the hxi"o of eclj consciousness 
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THEORIES OF THE MORAL STANDARD 


CHAPTER I v 

THE DEVELOPMENT OE ETHICAL THOUGHT 

1, Early Greek Ethics — The problems of the moral life 
have had a prominent place in men’s minds from the earliest 
times of which we have any clear historical records Some 
of the most notable beginnings of reflection about those 
problems are to be found in India, China, Persia and other 
countries , and, of course, most of us are familiar with the 
Ten Commandments in which some of the main principles 
of right conduct were summed up by Moses m Judaea, and with 
later prophetic utterances in that country , but it is, on the 
whole, true to say that reflective thought on Ethics, as on 
most other scientific subjects, first took definite shape among 
the Greeks 1 

Attention, however, was not strongly drawn to this subject 
till a considerable time after philosophical thought m general 
had begun to develop The earliest thinkers among the 
Greeks directed their attention chiefly to physical inquiries— 
especially to the question, ^Yhat is the world made of A Two 
of the physical philosophers, however, do appear to have 
touched with some definiteness upon the ethical problem, viz 
Heraclitu s ( circ 530-470 B C ) and Democritus (a rc 460-370 
B C ), sometimes known as the “ weeping ” and the r ‘ laughing ” 
philosop hers These two may be regarded as the foundeis of 
those modes of thinking which afterwards developed into 
Stoicism a nd Ep icureanism respectively 

1 For a more detailed account of the way m which this took place, 
reference should be made to Sidgwick’s History of Ethics 

119 
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Heraclitus took Fire as Ins fundamental physical principle 
— % e the bright and dry — and he seems to have regarded this 
as incessantly struggling with the dark and moist principle 
which is opposed to it In the life of man he appears to have 
thought that this struggle can be found going on , and the 
great aim of the moral life is to secure the victory for the bright 
and dry “ Keep j our soul dry,” was with him the fundamen- 
tal moral law Hence also the saying, so often quoted, that 
“ the dry soul (or the ‘ dry light ’) is the best ” This opposition 
of the moist and dry— the “blood and judgment ’’“—runs 
through a very long period of philosophic thought With 
Democntu=, on the other hand, the fundamental principle 
of morals seems to liar e been pleasure 1 But there is no e\i- 
dence that either of these philosophers made any attempt 
to develop his ethical ideas m a systematic form 


2 The Sophists — Parmenides and the Pythagoreans, and 
indeed to some extent all the early philosophers, seem also 
to have touched, either in a purely theoretical or m a more 
directly practical way, upon the ethical and political side of 
speculation In fact, from quite an early period, philosophy 
among the Greeks seems to have come to mean a way of living 
as well as a way of thinking 3 But it was that remarkable 
group of teachers known as the Sophists (cm 450-400 B C ) 
who seem first to have brought the ethical problem to the 
front 


The aim of these teachers was to a large extent practical, 
1° ^ tlic a™ °f preparing the young men of Athens to 
be efficient citizens In instructing them m the duties of 


‘ Blest are those 

TOiose blood and judgment are st> well commnwled. 

That they are not a pipe for fortune’s fingers ° 

To play what stop she pleases " 

4 l S e ,e^Vc0 HeraC ' ltM ’ £ee BUrnet ’ S Eatly Gml PMos °P h, J’ 

3 Not, however sensuous pleasure It was rather peace or arapatm 
Perhaps his point of new might be compared with that represented in 

Vof 13 324 fjf 1 Stant0U COlt W 5 paper m Jhnd ’ 0Id Senes 

of Ztrlr ° f * h9 “ PanDea,deaU L *>” of the Pythagorean rules 
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citizenship, they found it necessary to inquire into the basis 
of political obligation and of social morality m general This 
seems to have been done by them in general in a serious and 
candid spirit , but, naturally enough, inquiries of this kind 
tended to be somewhat subversive of the older moral standards, 
and the more conservative minds were alarmed 

This alarm found expression especially m the satirical drama 
of Aristophanes , and as Plato also shared, to a considerable 
extent, the unfavourable view thus taken of the tendency 
of the sophistic teaching, the name of the Sophists has fallen 
into evil odour Probably this is m the main unjust— perhaps 
m pretty much the same way as the criticisms of such men as 
Carlyle and Ruskin on modern science were often unjust 
The Sophists were piobably the most enlightened men of 
their day, and did more than any others to awaken the in- 
tellectual life of the city 1 

3 Socrates —Socrates (470-399 B C ) was closely associated 
with the Sophists, and indeed was regarded by Aristophanes 
as the typical example of them He was distinguished, 
however, from most of the others by the fact that he did not 
set himself up as a professional teacher, but rather regarded 
himself throughout his life as a student of moral science 
When commended by the oracle for his wisdom, he replied 
that it consisted only m knowing his own ignorance By this 
attitude he displayed, perhaps not more modesty (for his 
modesty was at least in part ironical), but at least more 
earnestness than his fellow-Soplnsts lie was less of a dog- 
matist, because he was more clearly aware of the difficulty 
of the problem 

The one point on which he was fully convinced was the 
unsatisfactoriness of the commonly received explanations 
of the moral life, and the necessity for a more scientific account 
He believed that this was necessary, not merely for the satis- 
faction of speculative curiosity, but for the sake of practical 
morality For it seemed to him that there could be no true 
morality which did not rest on a scientific basis “ Virtue,’ 

1 Eeference may profitably be made to the articles on the “ Sophists ” 
and “ Socrates ” in the Encyclopedia Bntanmca 
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lie said, “ is knowledge ” (or is science ) lie belieud that i£ 
any one fully understood the nature of the moral end, lie could 
not fail to pursue it On the other lmnd, he concen cd that if 
any one did nob fully understand the nature of the moral end, lie 
could not be moral except by accident , and this is not, in the 
full sense, morality at all 'Whatever is not of knon ledge is sin 1 
As to the nature of the moral end, hones cr, Socrates only 
professed to be an inquirer The ucw that lie suggested 
seems sometimes to hare leaned to Hedonism ,- but there is 
no reason to suppose that he had explicitly dc\ eloped an) 
theory on the subject 3 The fact that dnerse schools arose, 
claiming him ns master, seems to afford some OMtlcnce that 
his view had not been death defined 


4 The Early Schools of Ethical Thought —Immediately 
after the time of Socrates, ethical speculation begnn to run 
in separate schools, which with \ anations mn) be said to lm\ c 
lasted even down to our own daj The two most distinctly 
ethical schools, among the followers of Socrates, were those 
of the Cynics and the Cyrcnaies, which afterwards gnxc rise 
to those of the Stoics and Epicureans 
The members of these schools fixed on points connected with 
the general character and influence of Socrates, almost as much 
as with Ins speculative activity The Cjmcs were struck 
with his independence and freedom from want , and the} made 


Tins is perhaps a slight exaggeration But Socrates, hhc Plato 
maintained that to bo temperato or courageous without knowledge 
is to bo temperate by a kind of intempernnco or courageous bv a kind 
of cowardice Ho oven went so far as to say tint it is better to do 
wrong conswously than unconsciouslj , since the former mvohes at 
least the knowledge of right Cf Zellers Socrates and the SoTraf.e 
Schools, p 147 l ie account of bocrates in Grote’s II, story of Greece 
Vol VI , may also be referred to with ad\antage J ’ 

3 In Plato's Protagoras ho is represented ns definitely puttinc forward 
such a doctrine and there are also indications of the same tendency 
in Xenophon s Memorabilia 

3 One cannot speak with much confidence about the viows of Soernt 
since there is still a good deal of uncertainty with regard to the c t t 
to which lus ideas may be held to ho fairly represented m thn 
Dialogues of Plato About tho present state of opinion on tins A, }Zl\ 
students may bo referred to the writings of Professors Burnet aw’ 
Taylor, and others ’ A L 
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this their fundamental principle The Cyrenaics were more 
impressed by his tact and skill in making the most of his sur- 
roundings The Cymes were thus led to asceticism, and the 
Cyrenaics to Hedonism These two tendencies have persisted 
throughout almost the whole course of ethical speculation 

5. Plato and Aristotle — But m the meantime there were 
other writers who made more definite efforts to connect 
ethical ideas with the general principles of philosophy, and so 
to get beyond the one-sidedness of opposing schools Plato 
(427-347 B C ) m particular, put forward a metaphysical view 
of the woild upon which he endeavoured to rest his ethical 
conceptions His general view is contained in what is known 
as the theory of Ideas or Types 1 He believed that the funda- 
mental reality of things is to be found in the Type to which 
they conform, and to which they are imperfect approximations 
Among these Types he held that the most fundamental is the 
Type oi Idea of the Good, and it is in approximating to this 
that the ideal of virtue is to be found To understand this 
Type it is necessary to go through a course of metaphysical 
training, and hence the highest form of virtue is attainable 
only by the philosopher Plato, however, recognised also a 
lower form of virtue which can be cultivated by the good 
citizen, and he was accordingly led to analyse the vntues 
of the citizen 

Aristotle (384-322 B C ) carried this analysis further, and 
even devoted a considerable part of his great work on Ethics 
to the description of the various aspects of the vntuous life 
as found in the Athenian society of his time, 2 though he agreed 
with Plato in thinking that the highest type of life is to he found 

1 El Si) It is difficult to render this m English The word “ idea ” 
has come to mean in English (chiefly through the influence of Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume) that which exists or goes on in our heads Our 
word “ Ideal ” comes nearer to the Platonic meaning, provided we re- 
member that he understands it to signify, not an unreal shadow-picture, 
hut rather the most real of all things, of which the existent world is hut 
a shadow (or, as ha seems to have generally conceived it, a realization 
in an imperfect medium — the i/irofop) of the Tmwus ) Cf above, 
pp 18 9, note, and below, p 356 

2 This species of Descriptive Ethics was further developed by 
Theophrastus, the chief of Aristotle’s disciples See Ins Characters 
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in the contemplation of the philosopher, rather than in the 
active hfe of the citizen 

The opposition thus introduced between the hfe of the philo- 
sopher and that of the ordinary citizen w as further developed 
by the Stoics They flourished at the time when the Greek 
City State was decaying, and were thus not able, as Plato and 
Aristotle had been, to see in the life of the citizen the type of 
an ideal self-realization Hence they were led to seek for the 
highest form of human hfe in the perfect independence of the 
Sage, rather than m the activity of the good citizen A similar 
tendency appears in the schools of the Epicureans and Sceptics 
It was only with the advent of Christianity that it again 
became possible to conceive of an ideal kingdom, of which 
all are members, and in which even the humblest citizen may 
participate by faith, though unable to understand with any 
fullness the nature of the unity within which lus life is passed 

6 Mediaeval Ethics — Mediaeval ideas on Ethics 1 w ere much 
influenced by those of Plato and Aristotle, but partly also 
by those of the Stoics and by conceptions derived from 
Clmstiamty The moie religious aspects of morals were 
specially developed , and a good deal of attention was also 
given to the application of ethical ideas to the guidance of 
the individual life Casuistry owed its origin to the efforts 
that were made m the latter direction 


7 Schods of Ethics m Modem Times -The development 
of Ethics m modem times is considerably more complex, and 
we can only indicate some of its mam lines 

Descartes is generally regarded as the founder of modern 
philosophy but his interests were mainly metaphysical 

? cT \ S SC \°°l dl , d llttle more tin develop the 

ideas of the Stoics, to which they were specially attracted m 

consequence of the opposition between mmd and body in- 
volved m their metaphysics * 

In the meantime, however, a more materialistic school of 
thought was growing up, led by Gassendi and Hobbes ( 1 ifffl 
1679), and the members of this school alhed themselves lather 

i These are dealt with pretty fully ln Sack’s Hulory of Ellnce 
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with the Epicurean school of ancient times Gassendi was 
definitely a disciple of Epicurus Hobbes w orbed out a more 
independent line, regarding the attainment of pov, er as the 
great aim of human life 

Hobbes was opposed by the Cambridge Platomsts and by 
Cumberland, w ho endeavoured to bring out the more social, 
and at the same time the more rational, side of human nature 
Out of their position w as developed what came to be known 
as the Moral Sense School, represented bj Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson According to these writers we have an intuitu e 
perception of the distinction between right and w rong, similar 
to the aesthetic perception of the dist motion betw een the beauti- 
ful and the ugly , but at the same time this perception is 
capable of explanation It depends on the social nature of 
man What is beneficial to society strikes one naturally as 
good , what is harmful is instinctively legarded as bad This 
point of view forms a sort of watershed, from which several 
streams of tendency in ethical speculation emerge 

Thus some wnters tended to emphasise exclusively the fact 
that there is an intuitu e perception of right and wiong Out 
of this came the Intuitiomst School of Reid and his followers 
Others were specially struck by the fact that the distinction 
between good and bad rests on a reasonable consideration 
of tbe results of action Hence arose the Rational School, 
represented by Locke, Clarke, Wollaston, Ac This line of 
thought may be said to have culminated m Kant , and, m the 
works of his immediate successors, it gave rise to a point of 
view 7 approximating to those of Plato and Aristotle This view 
afterwards passed into English thought m tbe school of modern 
Idealism represented by Green, Bradley, Bosanquet and others 
Finally, some of those who were impressed by the teaching of 
the Moral Sense School were led to attach special importance to 
the fact that the good is that which is beneficial to society, or 
that which promotes human happiness From this considera- 
tion the school of modern Utilitarianism was developed 

These three schools — the Intuitiomst, the Rational, and the 
Utilitarian, were the mam lines of modern ethical thought, 
until the schools of the modern Evolutionists and the great 
German Idealists arose 



CHAPTER II 

THE TYPES OE ETHICAL THEORY 

1 General Survey — We are now able to take account of the 
leading types of ethical thought that have emerged throughout 
the history of speculation In details there is wide diversity, 
but m their broad outlines the types aTe few and simple 
Two types, in particular, come up again and again m the course 
of ethical thought as opposing points of view — the types 
represented by Heraclitus and Democritus, Antisthenes and 
Aristippus, Zeno and Epicurus, Descartes 1 and Gasendi, 
Cudwortli and Hobbes, Reid and Hume, Kant and Bentham 
This antithesis may be roughly expressed as that between 
those who lay the emphasis on reason and those who lay the 
emphasis on passion , but, as we go on, we shall have to 
endeavour to define it more precisely 

Besides these opposing schools, however, we find throughout 
the course of ethical speculation another point of view which 
may be described as that which lays the emphasis on the 
concrete personality of man, rather than on any such abstract 
quality as reason or passion This point of view does not 
usually appear in opposition to the other two, but rather as a 
view in which they are reconciled and transcended It appears 
chiefly m the great speculative thinkers who rise above the 
oppositions of the schools — such as Plato and Aristotle, Hegel, 
and one or two others ! In recent times, however, it has come 

1 Gculmex and Malcbranche represented tho more ethical aspect of 
the Cartesian School somewhat moro definitely than Descartes himself 

1 Spinoza should on the whole ho classed with them Though a 
Cartesian, ho fully recognises the clement of truth in the pomt of view 
of such a writer as Hobbes, and Ins final view of the highest good as 
being found in the “ Intellectual Lo\c of God,” is to a largo extent a 
reproduction of tho teaching of Plato and Aristotle with regard to tho 
Speculative Life A very admirable account of his work will be found 
in the book on Spinoza’s Political and Ethical Philosophy by Dr R A 
Duff 
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out more distinctly as one school (or perhaps we should say 
two schools) side by side with the others— the school which 
may be broadly characterized as that of development 

Besides these mam positions there are a number of others 
that are more transitory and less recurrent — such as the 
aesthetic school, represented chiefly by the Moral Sense writers 
and Herbart , the school of sympathy, repiesented by Adam 
Smith , and one or two others 

We must now try to make the main hues of contrast a httle 
clearer 


2. Reason and Passion — It has already been indicated that 
the mam line of opposition may be said to consist in the an- 
tithesis between reason and passion We have seen that the 
human conscious ness m ay be "described ag__a Universe or 
system, consisting, when we regard it from the active point 
of view, gf v arious des i res pl aced-Within a, more or less fully 
co^ordmatedl group Now it ^"possible to dnect special 
attention either to the se parate desires existing within this 
whole or to the form of unity by which it coheres as a system 
We may regard humanJife-as*essentiaUy-ar-struggle-between 
^desires seeking gratification, or as the effort to bring those 
j desrres Into subjection to the idea of a system The antithesis 
^between the two schools arises, m the mam, from the tendency 
to lay emphasis on one or other of these sides 
The one tendency is perhaps best represented by such a 
doctrine as that of Hume, that reason is and must always 
be the slave of the passions,” i e that reason can do nothing 
but guide the particular lmpulses to theix gratification When 
this view is taken, the chief good of life is almost* inevitably 
conceived as consisting simply_in_the_gra,tification of the 
par ticular impulses as they arise This is the view of the"' 
Cyrenaics, and, m modified form, of the Hedonists in general 
The opposite view is that which recognizes some law to which 
the particular impulses must be subjected, in order to bring 
them into systematic form In the history of ethical thought, 
this law has generally been conceived as the law of reason, 
^just as the attainment of the end of the particular impulses 
has generally been thought of as pleasure But Hobbes 
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thought of the end of the desires rather ns Power than as 
Pleasure, and so also there hare been thinkers who base 
thought of the law to which the impulses are to be subjected 
m some other form than as the law of reason Hence we are 
led to state the opposition in a slightly different form 


3 The Eight and the Good — It has been pointed out already 
that there are two mam forms in which the moral ideal presents 
itself— as the Right and ns the Good We may think of 
morality as conformity to a rule or standard, or as the pursuit 
of an end Now the distinction between the two opposing 
schools of Ethics connects it s clf, to a considerable extent, 
with this distinction It is on the whole true that the line of 
thinkers from Heraclitus, through the Stoics, to Kant, think 
of the supreme standard in morality as some s ort of low, rule, 
or imperative, from which wc learn what it is rxghl to do , 
while the line of thinkers from Dcmocntus, through the 
Epicureans, to Bentliam, think rather of a Good (generally 
described as Happiness) at which men aim, and by reference 
to which their actions are to he praised or blamed The two 
schools may thus he roughly characterised as those that take 
Duty and Happiness, respectively , as their stand lrds 

4 Duty, Happiness, Perfection — If we describe the two 
opposing theories as those of Duty and Happiness, the term 
Perfection may appropriately be nsed to characterise the 
middle theory, which, to a large extent, combines the other 
two 

It may be noted that these are not merely three different 
theories of the moral standard, but that different types of 
life correspond to them It has been remarked of Kant that 
his life reminds us of the “ Categorical imperatn e of duty,” 
which was for him the kernel of morals 1 In like manner the 


Cairds Critical Philosophy of Kant, Vol I , p 03 Curd quotes 
i C f 0I “t e ? t,0n ’ the , f °J low ing humorous account of Kant from Heine 
, , “ e °! Immanuel Kant is hard to describe he had indeed neither 
mlrTl 'f'T? proper sense of the words He lived an abstract, 
mechanical old bachelor existence in a quiet, remote street of Komcs 
t«g, an old city at the north eastern boundary of Germany Idonot 
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life of Bentham may be taken as typical of the Hedonistic 
position — a life spent in devotion to the improvement of the 
mechanical conditions of existence, the means of happmess 1 
I The kind of life that corresponds to Perfection would be best 
I represented by such men as Plato and Aristotle, or by the 
I modem Greek, Goethe — 

To some extent the three great peoples, the Hebrews, 
Romans, and Greeks, might be taken as representing these 
three ideals With the Hebrews the law of righteousness is 
supreme The Romans were also devoted to law, but m a 
different sense The law which interested them most was 
rather that by which the mechanical conditions of life are 
regulated, and which provide the material of happmess 
The Greeks obviously represent the ideal of perfect develop- 
ment of personality 

believe that the great cathedral clock of that city accomplished its day’s 
work in a less passionate and more regular way than its countryman, 
Immanuel Kant Rising from bed. coffee drinking writing, lecturing, 
eating, walking, everything had its fixed tune , and the neighbours 
knew that it must be exactly half past four when they saw Professor 
Kant in his grey coat with his cane in his hand step out of his house 
door, and move towards the little lime tree avenue, which is called after 
him the Philosopher’s Walk Eight times he walked up and down that 
walk at every season of the year, and when the weather was bad or the 
grey clouds threatened ram, his servant, old Lampe, was seen anxionslv 
following him with a large umbrella under his arm, like an image of 
Providence” 

“ Strange contrast between the outer life of the man and ms won'* 
destroying thought Of a truth if the citizens of Komgsberg had had 
any inklin g of the meaning of that thought, they would have shuddered 
before him as before an executioner But the good people saw nothing 
in him but a professor of philosophy and when he passed at the appointed 
hour, they gave him friendly greetings and Ect their watches 

1 Bentham’s great interest was legislation ‘ Bentham, says oir 
Henry Maine (Early Htrtory of Institutions, p 400) was in truth neither 
a jurist nor a moralist in the proper sense of the word He theonres 
not on law bnt on legislation , when carefullj examined, no may bo 
seen to be a legislator even in morals No doubt bis language seems 
sometimes to imply that he is explaining moral phenomena , in reality 
he wishes to alter or rearrange them according to a working rule gathered 
from his reflections on legislation This transfer of his working rule 
from legislation to morality seems to me the true ground of the criticisms 
to which Bentham is justly open as an analyst of moral facts bee also 
pp 169 seq 
ETH 
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5 Mixed Theories — In contrasting these chSerent views 
of the supreme standard m morals, it should be remembered 
always that many of the theories held by the most representa- 
tive writers cannot be classed quite definitely under any one 
head, but rather represent combinations of the different views 
Thus, even the Stoics may be said to stand midway between 
the theory of Duty and that of Perfection , for though their 
ideal may be described as that of obedience to law, it is at the 
same time that of the attainment of the life of the perfectly 
wise man The same applies to the Cartesians and to Kant 
Again, m the Moral Sense School, the ideas of Duty and 
Happiness are to a large extent combined, as they are also, 
m a different way, in the views of Henry Sidgwick The 
modem Evolutionists, such as Herbert Spencer, combine the 
ideas of Happiness and Perfection And m many other 
wajs the different theories have been united 
As, however, we are not at present studying the history 
of ethical theory, but only its most typical forms, it is most 
convenient for us to consider the different views, as far as 
possible apart 
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THE STANDARD AS LAW 


Part I The General Idea of Moral L\u 

1 Introductory Remarks ^In dealing with the different 
types of ethical theory, it seems most convenient to start 
with those that take as their fundamental conception the idea 
of Dut y, R ight, Law, Obligation i (To the race, as to the child, 
morality tends to present itself first in the form of command- 
ments, and even m the form of threats ' It is only at a later 
stage of development that we learn to regard the moral life 
as a good, and finally as the r ealization of oum wn nature.. 
Hence it seems most natural to begin with those theories 
which are based rather on the idea of ^Tightness than on that 
of the Good From this point of view, morality presents 
itself as obe dience to the Law of Duty The significance of 
this conception, and the different forms which it may take, 
ar£ what we have now to consider 

v 2 The Meaning of Law m Ethics — A good deal of con- 
S fusion has been caused in the study of Ethics, as well as in that 
of some other subjects, by a certain ambiguity in the word 
Law 1 It is important, therefore, that we should try to under- 
stand exactly the sense m which it is here to be used 

It has been customary to distinguish two distinct senses 
in which it may be used We speak of the l av s of a coun try 
and also of the laws o f nature , but it is e\ ident that the kinds 
of law referred to m these two phrases are very different. 
The laws of a country are made by a people or b} its rulers , 

1 Cj Welton’s Manual of Logic, vol. i , p 8 
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and, even m the case of the Modes and Persians, there is always 
a possibility that they may be changed There is also always 
a possibility tint the inhabitants of the country may disobey 
them , and, as a general rule, they have no application at all 
to the inhabitants of other countries The laws of nature, 1 
on the other baud, are constant, inviolable, and all-pervading 
There arc three respects, therefore, m which different kinds 
of law may be distinguished Some lavs are c onstan t others 
arc variable Some ire inviolable others are liable to be 
disobey ed Some are universal others have only a limited 
application The last of these three points, howevei, is 
scarcely distinguishable from the first for what is universal 
is generally also constant and necessary, and vice versa 
Consequently , it may be sufficient for the present to distinguish 
different hinds of laws as (1) changeable or unchangeable , 
(2) Molahle or inviolable — though we shall have to return 
shortly to the third principle of distinction Adopting these 
two principles, we might evidently have four different classes 
of laws— -(1) Those that can be both changed and violated , 
(2) Those that can be changed but cannot be violated , (3) 
‘"Those that can be \iolatcd but cannot be changed , (4) Those 
that, can neither be changed nor v lolatcd 
Of the first and last of these, illustrations have already been 
given j 


r i Of the second also it is not difficult to discover examples 
The laws of the solar system, of day and night, seedtime and 
harvest, and all the vicissitudes of the seasons, are inviolable 
so long ns certain conditions last , but if these conditions 
v ere changed— say , by the cooling of the sun, by the retarda-' ' 
tion of the earth s velocity, or its coll neon with some cornet^ 
or err me meteor— the laws also would b^iange with them 2 

m i L J‘ ,w " 115 Ul . 0H 8‘atcd m treatises on theoretical 

o it l ,l,nl !( n "" 0 c tc that am operative through 

cm t lit vi boh of nature See follow mg note 

, f ***%*, ‘’"V" P’ 8 nn ture arc of this character, 

tin lirreini <■, i *•> pothetical, depending on the contimmnco of 
r „ mi . , ’ l '\' " ! oa f lf ( ^ l e universe this is true, unless there are 

Ibrtn riw rf,Tu,\ n , ind h .’ it ', no s J s, eni of nature could exist without 
‘ nitration of this question however, belongs to Mctn 
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Again, most of tlie laws of political economy are of tins charac- 
ter They hold good of certain types of society, and among 
men who are swayed by certain motives , and within these 
limits they are inviolable But change the conditions of 
society, or the characters of the men who compose it, and in 
many cases the laws will break down Such laws are some- 
times said to be hypothetical They are vabd only on the 
supposition that certain conditions are present and remain 
unchanged 

Some philosophers 1 have thought that even the laws of 
mathematics may be of the above character — that there 
might be a world m which two and two would be equal to five , 
and that if a triangle were formed with the diameter of the 
earth for its base and one of the fixed stars for its apex, its 
three angles might not be equal to two right angles • But 
this appears to be a mistake The laws of mathematics belong 
rather to the last of our four classes 

The laws of Ethics, however, must on the whole be regarded 
/is belonging to the third class They cannot be changed, 
but they may be violated It is t rue, as has been already 
stated, that the particular rulesjof morals may vary with 
different conditions of life , but the broad principles remain 
always the same, and aTe applicable not only to all kinds djf 
men, but to all rational beings If a spirit were to come among N 
us from another world, we might have no knowledge of his 
nature and constitution We might not know what would 
taste bitter or sweet to him, what he would judge to be hard 
or soft, or how he would be a fleeted bj heat or sound or colour 
But we should know at least that for him, as for us, the whole 
is greater than any one of its parts, and e\ery event has a 
cause , and that he, like us, must not tell lies, and must not 
wantonly destroy hfe 3 These laws are unchang eable The) 
can, however, be broken 

J S Mill 

i This was tlie opinion of Gauss, for instance 

5 Some theological writers have denied this, holding that goodness 
m God maa be something cntircl} different from goodness in man 
This opinion was ablj refuted b\ Mill in his Examination of Hamilton, 
chap vn 
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Of course, we may speak of ethical principles winch it is 
impossible to violate An ethical writer, for instance, may 
insist on the truth that every sm brings with it some form of 
punishment This is a truth from \\ Inch there is no escape , 
but it is rather a metaphysical than an ethical truth It is a 
fact about the constitution of the world, not a moral law 
A moial law states something that ought to happen, not 
something that necessarily does happen v 
_ Moral laws aTe not the only lavs that are of this character 
On the contrary, the laws of every strictly normative and of 
every pr actical science are essentially similar No one can 
make the fundamental principles of architecture, navigation, 
or rhetoric, m any way different from what they are , though 
in practice any one who is willing to take the consequences 
may defy them No doubt the rules of these sciences might 
require modification if they were to be applied to the inhabi- 
tants of anothei planet than ours , and even on our own planet 
they are not absolutely rigid A sty lc of building which is 
suitable for Iceland would scarcely be adapted for the Tropics 
The navigation of the Mississippi is different from that of the 
Atlantic And the oratory which v ould awake the enthusiasm 
of an Oriental people might move an Anglo-Saxon audience 
only to derision 

Still, it is possible in all those sciences to lay down broad 
general laws which shall be applicable universally, or at least 
applicable to all conditions under which it is conceivable 
that we should wish to apply them — laws, indeed, from which 
even the particular modifications required m special cases 
might be deduced 

for example, we might take it as a principle of rhetoric that 
it an audience is to be moved to the performance of some 
action or the acceptance of some truth to which they may be 
expected to be disinclined, they ought to be led up to the point 
by an easy transition, fiom step to step, beginning with some 
things that are obvious and familiar, and m which their 
affections are naturally engaged From this it might be at 
once inferred that the character of such an appeal ought to 
vary with different audiences, according to the nature of the 
objects to which their experience has accustomed them, 
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to the intensity of the feelings which have connected themselves 
with these objects, and to the average rapidity of their intellects 
in passmg from one point to another The law is constant 

it is o nl y-th e.a p nlic a 1 1 o n t hat vanes 

The science of logic gives us a still more obvious instance of 
such laws The rules of correct thinking cannot be changed, 
though the particular errors to which men are most liable may 
lary with different objects of study, different languages, 
and different habits of mind In this case also, as in Ethics, 
'-''the laws cannot be changed, but may be violated 

It may be urged, no doubt, that some at least of the laws of 
logic are apphcable only within certain hypothetical limits 
Some of them, for instance (viz those commonly discussed 
under the head of Formal Logic), depend on the admission 
of the principles of identity, contradiction, and excluded 
middle , and ltTmaylieinamtained that there are objects to 
which these principles are not strictly apphcable But this 
point is too subtle to be more than merely hinted at m this place 
It may be well to add also that the distinction between laws 
which can and cannot be violated, like other distinctions of 
the same sort, must be interpreted with some care, and not 
pressed too far In a sense it ljypjissible- to- violate a-natural 
law, i e we can evade the conditions under winch it holds 
In a sense also it is not possible to violate a moral lav To act 
i wrongly is, as we shall see, to be in contradiction with our- 
jsehes, and “a house which is divided against itself cannot 
stand ’ Similarly, even the law of a nation, if it is a real law, 
cannot be violated Punishment may be said to be the open 
expression of this impossibility The violation recoils upon 
the perpetrator, and annihilates him and Ins act 1 

3 Is, Must be, and Ought to be — The distinctions expressed 
m the preceding section may be conveniently summed up by 
saying that some laws express what js some what must be 
(or shall be), and some what ought to be 2 

1 Cf Book III , chap vi , § 5 But of course all this does not in any 
way interfere with the relatively true distinction between these different 
classes of law 

5 It is one of tho verv few advantages, from a philosophical point of 
view, which the English language possesses over the German, that 
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“What we call laws of nature are simp]} general statements 
about wliat is The law of gravitation simply states that 
bodies tend to move m certain wajs relatively to one another 
Even the laws recognised tn the more abstract sciences are of 
this character The law of demand and supply simply states 
that, as a general rule, prices tend to adjust themselves in 
particular ways 1 

Laws of nations, on the other hand, state what j null be, i e 
what is bound to be unless certain penalties are incurred 
Atoms and prices do not and cannot violate their laws, so long 
as the appropriate conditions hold Their laws are nothing 
but statements of the wa> m which certain occurrences 
uniformly take place under certain conditions Human 
beings, on the other hand, may and do violate the laws of their 
country But the law states that they must not do so, and 
attaches penalties (or sanctions) to the doing of it 

A moral law, finally, is a law that states that something 
ought to be It is the statement of an Ide,aL Thus, if a 
Government decides to enter upon a war which is known bj 
the citizens to be unjust, some of the soldiers may feel that 
it is wrong to sene, i e that it is contrary to their ideal of 
what is nght m conduct Here they come m conflict with 
what they recognise as a moral law Nevertheless, they 


we have the two words shall and ought, where they have only solkn, 
which corresponds rather more closely to shall than to ought Hegel’s 
ohjectiOM to the use of the v. ord sollen (Logic of Hegel, Wallace’s Trans 
Seem to be , dno chiE0 y to the fact that it suggests (1) some 
manded ° pposed I to \ hat 13 aclu "-lh realised (2) something com 

K" itah'E 1 S£r> “■ «*“ ■«- •» 

>It has ahead v been indicated (note to Introduction, chap i ), that 

2,d oT 6 m " “, 0h thc . prmClp!es of tbe more ab?tract sciences may 
R tnt?tJ "^t-ve-that theoretical astronomy may he said to 

tf aCCC f^ g t0 the P !anat3 «»!?« to move, that geo 

tni^l „ a> C , 8a,a 0 St , ate the 5a " s that ought to hold in a perfect 

are realised and il R ° / in 50 f ar as the appropriate conditions 

° f L thc Bciences hes » the that 
nr Tro vm experience, the} either do approximately hold, 

C ° n , dlt,0M 111 constitution of things 

not y «,?T 6 P T ° ,p ] P are not o f this nature If all men were to 

g mad, the principles of correct thinking would still hold as before 
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must not desert , i e they will be shot if they do Here there 
is a la,w of the State Suppose they do desert and are shot, 
tbey'die by a law of nature 


/ 1 / 

' 4 The Categorical Imperative —We are now in a position 

to understand the important conception which A/TS,pitrod uced 
by Kant with referent e^to the/6 o ri 1 ' 1 aw ^Hesaiff that jt 
was of the nature of a categorical imperative The meaning 
of this may readily be made apparent/ All laws which are 
not simply expressions of natural u niformiti es may be said 
to be of the nature of commands j<The laws of nations are 
commands issued by the government, with penalties attached 
to the violation of them Moral laws may also (subject to a 
certain qualification) be said to be commands, though we are 
not yet m a position to consider ho,w Jheyape issued 
/ Now commands may be^sofufem their character, ox subject 


to qualification The laws of a nation are laws that we must 
obey, unless we are prepared to suffer the consequences of dis- 
obedience Again, the fundamental principles of rhetoric* 
may be said to be of the nature of commands or rules*Hmt 
the commands which are thus laid down are applicable only 
to rhetoricians The laws of architecture, m like manner, 
apply only to those who wish to construct stable, commodious, 
and beautiful buildings Y Some of the laws of political economy, 
again, are neither constant nor universal They are not con- 
stant , for they may van with different conditions of society 
They are not universal , for they are applicable only to those 
who wish to produce wealth /Ei en the laws of formal logic 
are not universal They apply only to those who wish to be 
self-consistent 1 * * * 5 Now a man may reject this aim )<CHe may 
say, with Emerson, * “ Suppose you should contradict } ourself , 
what then ? ” “A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of 
little minds, adored by little statesmen and philosophers and 
divines "With consistency a great soul has simply nothing to 


1 1 assume of course here that logic is to be regarded as n normative 

science, laving down the rules of consistent thought Some logicians 

have treated the subject in a different, wav, regarding it cither ns an 

ordinary positive science, or as an art, or as a combination of the two 

5 Essav on “ Self Reliance ” 
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do ” 1 Such__impptat-ives .as-these;— therefore j—are— merely 
hypothetical * They apply only to those w ho adopt the 
end~Yuflf w inch the particular normative science is concerned 
l*Eh&; aws oh Ethics differ from all otliei laws in being not 
“V hypothetical/ 'but categorical J It is true that Emerson’s 
paradox about consistency has been capped by that of the 
preacher who bade us, “ Be not righteous overmuch ” 3 But 
rf this maxim is to have any intelligible meaning, we must 
understand the term “ righteous ” in a somewhat narrow sense 
It cannot be taken to mean that we should not, to too great an 
extent, do what we ought to do This would be a contradiction 
in terms If w e are not to be too fanatical m the observance 
of particular moral rules, it must be in deference to other moral 
rules or principles that are of a still liigkei authority '/The/ 
supreme moral principle, whatever it may be, lays its command! 
upon us absolutely, and admits of no question What we' 
ought to do we ought to do T here can be no hi gher law by 
which_thejnoraljunperative-might-be-set_asi3e~^ 

, There are, indeed, some other laws which might seem to I 
be scarcely less absolute, because they relate to ends tbatj 
every one naturally seeks Thus, every one would like to be 
happy , and consequently if there were any practical science 


No doubt Emerson is referring here to consistency m action, rather 
than to consistency in thought But the same might be said of the 
latter under certain conditions “ In order to think at all,” a 3 Bradley 
A Warance and Reality), “\ou must subject yourself to a stand 
am thinking is tv game and ‘ if you sit down to the game, there is 
playing &o the laws of morality may be said to 
constnute the rules of the game But the latter is a game that we 

EL, ‘ flii 53 P aV1 , ng ' Vc . ma y fake a holiday from thinking, and 
ms ^ vl ) and th « ro ®> nothing m the laws of thinking 
.1 ? if 18 /Morality, °n the other hand claims a universal juris 
„ 11 no J a ™ le ot , thought that you must always he thinking , 
bat it is a rufc of action that you must always he doing what is right 
m the given conditions ° 

a doubt’ aS ! h ° ,C ° f . P a t lltlca \_ ! economy are thus hypothetical in 
wWb/bJ i^Mc-hypothetical . with regard to the conditions under 

refemno J L ^ tod h yP°thctiaal w ,th regard to the end with 

rcterenee to \s hich thej arc applicable 

Cf Stephen’s Science of Dthcs, p 418 “ 1 Be good if \ou would 

be happy, seems to bo the verdict even of worldly prndence but it 
adds in an emphatic aside, ‘ Bo not too good ' ” * P ’ 
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of happiness, every one would be bound to follow its laws 
Accordingly, Kant called such laws asserforial , 1 because 
although they depend on the hypothesis that we seek for 
happiness, yet it mavdie at once asserted of every one that he 
does seek this ends/ Again, intellectual perfection is an end 
which a rational being can hardly help desiring There is 
probably no one who would not, if he could, have the p finetraj ^ 
tion of a Newton, or the grasp of a Shakespeare or a Goethe 
Hence if there were any science that taught how such perfection 
is to be attained, its lav s would have at least an almost univer- 
sal application _ [r t 

Still, e\en such lavs as these are not quite parallel to the 
laws of morals Their unnersality, if they are universal, 
depends on the fact that ery one chooses the end to which 
they hat e reference , whereas the laws of morals apply to all 
men irrespective of their choice ^ 1 If, indeed, happiness could 
be shown to be necessarily bound up with virtue, and unhappi- 
ness with vice, then the obligation to follow the rules of 
happiness v ould have the same absoluteness ns the obligation 
to obey the moral law , but only because these two tlungs 
would then be identical In like manner, if v e were to accept 
quite literally the a lew of Carly le, that all intellectual perfection 
has a moral root, so that a man’s virtue is exactly proportional 
to his intelligence, in this case also the laws of intellectual 
perfection would become absolute, but only because they 
would become moral 

y The moral law, then, is unique It is the only categorical 
imperative 2 

yf Up to this point, I hai e, so far as possible, been following 
the account of Kant There are, howeier, two points on 
which some slight criticism, or at least caution, seems to be 

; quired 

(I) It is somewhat misleading to describe the moral lav as an 
impentn e y.k\ least it can only be so described on a certain 

1 Mdaphjstc of Morals, section II 

: On this subject the student should consult Kant’s Melaphysxc of 
Morals section II The opening paragraphs of Clifford's Essay “ On 
the Scientific Basis of Morals” may also be found suggestive though bo 
does not entirely accept the view indicated above 
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new of its nature, wliicli will liave to be further considered 
To call it an imperative or command is to represent it as being 
of the nature of a must rather than of an ought It should 
rather be described as based on an ideal 

(2) In saying that it is categorical, we must remember that 
all that can at-present be seen to be categorical is the principle 
that we must do what is right, when we know what it is 
It remains to be seen whether it is possible t <f lay down any 
rule for the determination of what is right / If there is any 
such rule, it will be categorical , but it may turn out that there 
is none In the latter case, it is somew hat misleading to speak 
of a categorical imperative 

A” With these general remarks on the nature of moral law, we 
may now proceed to ask what exactly the law is which is thus 
categorically imposed 

Past II Various Conceptions of the Moral Law 

5 The Law of the Tribe — We have already seen that the 
earliest form m which the idea of law presents itself is that of 
the law of the tribe, or of the chief of the tribe 1 But this is 
soon felt not to be categorical It often comes into conflict 
.With itself , and the reflecting consciousness demands something 
more consistent At the best it furnishes a must, rather 
than an ought , and the free man soon rebels against such 
government from without 

6 The Law of God — It is a stage higher when the moral law 
is distinguished from the law of the land, and regarded as a 
principle which owes its authority, not to any man or body 
of men, hut to God or the gods The best known instance 
of such a set of laws is to be found m the Ten Commandments 
of the Jews But these also may come into conflict, and 
require qualification Besides, the moral consciousness soon 

1 An illustration of this form of law, in comparatively recent times 
may be found in the veil known saying of the Highland wife, when her 
husband was at the foot of the gallows, — ‘Go up, Donald/my man 
the Laird bids j e ” Contrast this with the attitude of Antigone referred 
toonp 90 
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begins to ask on what authority the divine law rests If it 
rest merely on the command of powerful supernatural beings 
it is still only a must, not an ought If God is not Himself 
righteous. His law cannot be morally binding merely on account 
of His superior power But to ask whether God is righteous 
is to ask for a law above that of God Himself, and by which 
God mav be judged Hence the law of God cannot be accepted 
as final. 

7 The Law of Nature — In order to get over this difficulty, 
the view has sometimes been taken that the most fundamental 
law of all is that which lies m the nature of things In Greek 
Ethics, in particular the conception of nature (<£i W) plays 
a very prominent part The Greeks understood bv nature 
the essential constitution of things underlying their casual 
appearances It was in this sense, for instance that the 
Stoics used their famous phrase to ‘ five according to nature ” 
(mere cor lem enter natural) In modem times also especially 
in the latter part of the seventeenth and the greater part of 
the eighteenth centimes, much was made of the idea of natural 
law Perhaps in Ethics one of the most striking applications 
of this conception is to be found m the system of Samue l 
Clarke (1675-1729) Clarke held that certain differences anTT 
relations between things are inherent in their very nature, 
and that any one who observes them m a careful and un- 
prejudiced way wdl become aware of these differences and 
relations 

“ The differences relations and proportions of things both 
natural and moral, in which all unprejudiced minds thus 
naturally agree, are certain, unalterable and real in the 
things themselves 1 To the laws of nature thus discovered 
“ the reason of all men everywhere naturallv and necessanlj 
assents as all men agree in their judgment, concerning the 
whiteness of the snow or the brightness of the sun ’ 5 “ That 
from these different relations of different things there neces- 
sanlv arises an agreement or disagreement of some things 
with others, or a fitness or unfitness of the application of 


1 Ka’crcd Bdigio-, pp -tvs 


-Ibid, p G5 
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different things or different relations, is likewise as plain as 
that there is such a thing as proportion m Geometry or Arith- 
metic, or uniformity or difEormity in comparing together the 
respective figures of bodies ” 1 

Here we have the statement of the celebrated doctrine of 
“the fitness of thi ngs ” But in all statements of this sort, 
t, alien as the basis of moral theoiy, there seems to be an obvious 
confusion involved There are certainly laws m nature , 
but these, as we have noted, ar e simply statement s.oLtli e.iim- 
f orm wa ys in which things occur , and such laws are exhibited 
quite as much in what is evil as m what is good The destruc- 
tion of a building by the explosion of a bomb is as much m 
accordance with the fitness of things, as deduced from the 
laws of nature, as the movements of the planetary system 2 
Fitness, in any sense m which it can serve as the basis of moral 
theories, must be fitness for something — i e it must involve 
Rome reference to an end or ideal , and no alchemy can ever 
extract this out of the mere observation of natural laws 3 
Th,e_analysis-of-the— is,— m-any-such .sense asjhis, can never 
yi eld an “ ought. ” 

1 Ibid , p 29 

3 As illustrating this confusion, reference maj perhaps bo made to 
those primitive conceptions of the relation between the natural and the 
moral order, according to which a mm by committing a crime might 
produce an earthquake Some interesting facts of this sort are to be 
found in D’Alviellas Ihbberl Lectures (eg p 108) Mill’s Essay on 
“ Nature ” (in lus Three Essays on Religion) is still worth reading, 
with the v lew of clearing up this confusion Cf also Marshall’s Principles 
of Economics (3rd Edn ) pp 55 7 

3 Cf Le Rossignol's Ethical Philosophy of Samuel Clarle, p 43 Sir 
Leslie Stephen’s comment on Clarke’s doctrine ( English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century vol n , p 7) mav he worth noticing hero 

“ An obvious difficult},” he says, 11 underlies all reasoning of tins class 
even in its most refined shape The doctrine might, on tho general 
assumptions of Clarke’s plnlosoph} , he applicable to the 1 Law s of 
Nature, hut is scarcely to be made applicable to the moral law Every 
science is potontiallv dcduciblc from a small number of primary truths 
Thus, for example, a being of sufficient knowledge might construct 
a complete theory of human nature, of which ever} proposition would 
bo either self evident or ngorouslv deducible from self evident axioms 
Such propositions would take the form of laws in tho scientific, not m 
the moral, sense , the copula would he ‘ is,’ not ‘ ought ’ , tho’gcneral 
formula would be ‘ all men do so and so, not ‘ thou shalt do so and so ’ 
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\ Similar doctrines to that of Clarke, have frequently been 
put forward, even in quite recent times , l but they all seem to 
labour under the same fatal defect 

- The Moral Sense — If the laws of nature or the laws of 
God are to yield us moral principles, it must be because they 
in some way appeal to our own consciousness, because we in 
some way feel that obedience to them or observance of them 
serves to realise an ideal which we bring with us Now an 
obvious way of making the connection between such external 
principles and our own mmds is to say that we have a natural 
feeling which leads us to approve some things and disapprove 
of others We are thus led to the conception of the moral 
sense 

This point of view, like most others in Ethics, has had a long 
history It connects itself essentially with the Greek new of 
the identity between the Beautiful and the Good In Greek 
-o miAoi was used habitually either for beauty or for moral 
excellence Thus, the Stoic maxim, 8~i goroi dyaOfo to ha\o\ 
means that only the beautiful (i e the morally excellent) is 
good 

A similar view has frequently appeared m modem times 
Thus, the philosopher dlejWrt insisted strongly on the identity 


The language which he uses about the moral Jaw is in reality, 
applicable to the scientific law alone It might be said with plausibility 
that the proposition ‘ all men are mortal ’ is capable of being de- 
ductiveh proved by inferences from some self evident axioms A 
denial of it would, therefore, involve a contradition But the proposition 
* Thou shalt not kill ’ is a threat not a statement of a froth , and 
Clarke’s attempt to bring it under the same category involves a con 
fusion fatal to the whole theory It is in fact a confusion between 
the art and the science of human conduct ” 

I quote the preceding passage because it not only brings out what 
seems to be the error of Clarke in confounding natural and moral 
law, but alro illustrates the other error of confounding moral law with 
the command of a superior ‘ Thou shalt not kill ’ as a moral law is 
not a threat but the statement of a normative principle Similarly, 
there seems to be an error in representing Ethics as the ar' of conduct 
1 The theory of James Hinton for instance — so far as he had a theory 
— seems to bear a considerable resemblance to that of Clarke See 
an interesting account of his ideas in Mm3 old senes Vo! IX 
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of Goodness with Beauty, and definitely treated Ethics as a 
part of ^Esthetics 1 The conception of a kind of feeling, 
like aesthetic feeling, accompanying the moral ]udgment, 
comes out also in some of the writers of the school known as 
the Cambridge Platonists, especially-w-Henry-More But the 
writers who are specially known as the representatives of the 
idea of a moral sense are 
son (1694-1747) 2 
'"Should one,” says Shaftesbury, 2 “ who had the counten- 
ance of a gentleman, ask me, ‘ Why I would avoid bemg nasty, 
when nobody was present 2 ’ In the first place I should 
be fully satisfied that he himself was a very nasty gentleman 
who could ask this question , and that it would be a hard matter 
for me to make him even conceive what true cleanliness was 
However, I might, notwithstanding this, be contented to give 
him a slight answer, and say, ' ’Twas because I had a nose ’ 
Should he trouble me further, and ask, ‘ What if I had a cold 2 
Or what if naturally I had no such nice smell 2 ’ I might 
answer perhaps, ‘ That I cared as httle to see myself nasty, 

1 See, for instance, his Science of Education, recently translated by 
Mr and Mrs Felkin , and cf Bosanquet’s History of j Esthetics , p 369 
We may also refer, in this connection, to the saying of Ruskin, ‘ Taste 
is not only a part and an index of morality , it is the only morality 
The first and last and closest trial question to any bring creature is, 
‘ What do you like ? Tell me what you like, and I will tell you what 
you are” (Sesame and Lilies ) See also Adam Smith’s Theory of 
the 3Ioral Sentiments, Part IV sect II , and cf the saying of Anstotle 
quoted above, Book I chap in , § 5 

2 Shaftesbury was the founder of this school, and its subsequent 
development was due chiefly to Hutcheson See Sidgwick’s History 
of Ethics, pp 189 90 and 201 3 It is scarcely necessary to pomt out 
that the meaning of the term “ sense,” as here used, is different from 
that in which we speak of the sense of taste touch, sight, etc The 
latter “ senses ” are concerned simply with the apprehension of particular 
qualities of objects , whereas the moral sense or the sense of beauty 
passes judgment on such qualities The meaning of calling it a moral 
sense is merely to imply that it is an intuitne faculty of judgment 
Similarly, we might sav that the judgments of the epicure or of the tea 
taster rest upon a sense , but it is not on the mere “ sense of taste ” 
that such judgments rest since they involve a standard as well as an 
apprehension 

2 Characteristics, “ An Essay on the Freedom of Wit and Humour ” 
Part ITT sect iv 


Shaftesbury (1671-1713) and Hutcije? 
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as that others should see me in that condition ’ But what 
if it were m the dark * Why even then, though I had neither 
nose nor eyes, my sense of the matter would still he the same , 
my nature would rise at the thought of what was sordid , 
or if it did not, I should have a wretched nature indeed, and 
hate myself for a beast Honour myself I never could , 
whilst I had no better sense of what, in reality, I owed myself, 
and what became me, as a human creature ” “ Much in the 
same manner,” he goes on, “ have I heard it asked. Why should 
a man be honest tn the darl, ? What a man must be to ask this 
question, I won’t say ” And so on Shaftesbury is thus led 
to conceive that to be virtuous is to be a “ virtuoso,” that a 
cultivated taste is our only guide “ To philosophise m a 
just signification is but to carry good breeding a step higher ” 

The plausibility of this point of view arises chiefly from the 
fact that m a well-developed character the habit of obedience 
to the moral law becomes a second nature, so that the choice 
of the right and the avoidance of the wrong passes almost 
into a kind of instinct Prom this point of view it may quite 
jrightly be maintained that the moral sense is a kind of taste 1 
[But it must be remembered that the sense of beauty, as well 
as the sense of rightness, is capable of being explained and 
justified Though it is commonly said that “there is no 
disputing about tastes,” yet we do habitually dispute about 
them, and pronounce them to be right or wrong The moral 
taste, then, is so far quite analogous to the {esthetic taste, 
and it may be quite correct to refer tcmt as a sense ■ But since 

1 Using the term ‘ taste,” of course, m thifr'rccomlanvsensc in which 
we speak of “good taste” It is not a taste like that which simply 
apprehends savour, but a taste like that of the tea taster (who, by the by, 
is proper!} tea smeller ), who judges the qualities of teas bv a kind of 
intuitivo perception 

" In this connection it mav be noted that even complex intellectual 
processes become, after long practice scared} distinguishable from 
intuitive perceptions A man who is highla skilled m any art seems 
to see at a glance what requires to be done on any given occasion Yet 
wc do not postulate a seme in such case' because we know that the judg 
ments of the expert rest in reality on rational grounds (though frequently 
he might not be able to give ana dear account of the grounds of his own 
judtnnent) An illustration of a similar fact may be found m “ Lord 
Jfan'fidd’s advice to a man of practical good sense, who, being appointed 

10 
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it is not simply an inexplicable sense, but is capable of a 
rational explanation, no etlncal theory can be regarded as 
thorough which simply treats it as a sense and does not en- 
deavour to explain it 

Moreover, what can be explained can usually also be 
criticised When the sense of beauty, for instance, has been 
explained, it is possible to criticise the sense of beauty as it is 
found m particular individuals , and to determine that the 
ffisthetic taste of some men is good, while that of others is 
defectne Similarly, when the moral 'sense is explained, it 
'hall naturally be possible to pass judgment on the moral tastes 
jof different individuals and even of different ages and nations 
Tor these reasons, then, a system of ethics which simply rests 
content with the idea of a moral sense, can scarcely be regarded 
as satisfactory 

As a matter of fact, indeed, the moral sense was not accepted 
either by Shaftesbury or by Hutcheson as a sufficient basis 
for Ethics They both sought to explain it as due to the nature 
of man as a social being They both thought that what a 
cultivated moral taste approves is that which is beneficial to 


governor of a colony, had to preside m its Court of Justice, without 
previous judicial practico or legal education The advice was to give 
his decision boldly, for it would probably be right , but never to venture 
on assigning reasons, for they would almost infallibly be wrong ” (Mill’s 
Logic, Booh II , ebap m , § 3) 

In such a case the reasons of the action are latent , but no one would 
doubt that reasons could be found So in the moral life the good man 
Beeras to see instinctively in many cases what he ought to do, and 
frequently could not give any reason It is this fact that makes it appear 
as if there were some special “ moral sense ” involved 

But the truth is that even intellectual insight depends, from this point 
of view, on a hind of developed intuition Everything that we really 
know, we know by directly looking at it, rather than by arguing round 
about it All the thinking in the world,” as Goethe said, “ does not 
onng us to thought , no must be right by nature, so that good thoughts 
may come to us like free children of God, and cry * Here we are ’ ” 
bo !t is noth moral perception It depends on a developed sense or 
ntuition, but not an unintelligible sense, or one destitute of inner pnn 
ciple Our instinctive knowledge,” says Mach (Science of Metlwmx, 
htop I , sect 11 ) leads us to the principle which explains that know 

tv.fi, f „ h ' ch 18 m lts turrl corroborated bv the existence of 
that knowledge " So it w with our instinctive morality 
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society as a whole, what tends to bring about “ the .greatest 
..happiness .oLthe.greatest number 5,1 All that they urged was 
that it is not necessary to reflect upon this principle, since it is 
naturally embodied in any cultivated taste 

But, of course, in morals we want some principle which will 
apply generally, not merely to those of cultivated taste , or at 
least we require to know definitely what it is that constitutes 
a cultivated taste, in order that it may be developed, as far as 
possible, m all mankind In this way the moral sense differs 
from the artistic sense A man who is deficient in the latter 
may be a respected member of society, but the man who lacks 
the former is condemned by all who hav e it It is this authon- 
tativeness of the moral sense that is not sufficiently brought 
out when it is regarded as analogous to the sense of beauty 

9 The Law of Conscience — Bishop Butler (1692-1752) was 
strongly impressed by the unsatisfactoriness of the view of 
Shaftesbury m this respect, and he endeavoured to remedy 
the defect by substituting the idea of Conscience for that of the 
moral sense In itself this is but a slight change , but by 
Conscience Butler understood something considerably different 
from what Shaftesbury had meant by the moral sense Butler 
thought of human nature as an organic whole,, containing 
inanyAlements/somelbf-which'rare maturally subordinate to 
others Thus, there are m our nature a number of particular 
passions or impulses which lead us to pursue particular objects , 
but all these are naturally subordinate to Self-love, on the 
one hand, and to Benevolence, on the other , i c it is natural 
for us to restrain or guide our passions with a view to the good 
of ourselves or of others But there is a certain principle 
m human nature which is naturally superior even to Self-love 
or Benevolence This_is-tbe-principle_oLreflection_upon _the 
law._of n gh tness ,, and„tlus_is_wkat~ Butler, understood -by 
Conscience 

TTp TPtTTrdcd this principle as categorica l, on account of its 
place in the human constitution “ Thus that principle, by 
which we survey, and either approve or disapprove our own 


1 This phrase was actually used b\ Hutcheson 
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heart, temper, and actions, is not only to be considered as what 
is m its turn to have some influence , which may lie said of 
every passion, of the lowest appetites but likewise as being 
superior , as from its very nature manifest!} claiming 
superiority over all others , insomuch that you cannot form a 
notion of this faculty, conscience, without taking in judgment, 
direction, supcrmtendcncy Tins is a constituent part of the 
idea, that is, of the faculty itself and to preside and govern, 
from the very economy and constitution of man, belongs to it 
(Had it strength, as it has right, had it power, as it has manifest 
'authority, it w’ould absolutely govern the world 

"When we ask, however, what is the nature of this authorita- 
tive principle, two different views seem to present themselves 
According to one view, it is simp!) an inexplicable faculty 
which we find within us, by winch laws arc laid down Ac- 
cording to another view, it is an intelligible authority whose 
commands can be understood by rational reflection It is 
not quite clear in wdnch of these two ways Butler thought of 
Conscience , but among those who followed him the two views 
began to be clearly distinguished The foimci view is that 
which is generally known as Intuitiomsm, m the narrower 
sense the other is the view of a law of Reason 

10 Intuitiomsm — Intuitiomsm * may he described generally 
as the theory that actions are right or wrong according to their 
own intrinsic. nature, and not m virtue of any ends outside 
themselves which they tend to realise Thus, truth -speaking 
would be regarded as.ajluty, not because it is essential for 
social well-being, or for any other e xtrinsic reason, hut because 
itjs right in its ownjnatuie 1 2 3 This theory has been held in 

1 Sermon II 

2 From Latin, mluen, to look at Tko mtmtiomsts hold that we per 
ceivo the rightness or wrongness of notions bj simply looking at them, 
without needing to consider their relations to any ends outside them 
selves 

3 It should bo observed that there is a certain ambiguity in the use 
of the term Intuitiomsm It is employed in a wider and m a narrower 
sense In the narrower sense it means a doctrine which traces our moral 

^ somo unanalysable form of perception, some purely intuitive 

conviction of which no rational account can he given In this nccepta 
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various forms, more or less philosophical in character For 
a full account of these forms reference must be made to his- 
tones of Ethics and Philosophy 1 Heie it is only possible to 
notice the leading points 

In the nanower sense of the term, Intuitionism is understood] 
to mean the doctrine .which refers the_i ucigment-upon action s 
to the tj^nmaTof Conscience, understood as a faculty which 
admits of no question or appeal ' 

When conscience is thuTreferred to as the fundamental 
prmcip le_of -morals, we must not understand it to mean the 
conscience of this or that individual The conscience of any 
particular individual is simply the consciousness of the harmonj 
or disharmony of his action with his own standard of right 
and if this standard is defective, the same defect will appear 
in the conscience His conscience may be, in Euskm’s phrase, 
“ The conscience of an ass ”^lThe man who does not act 
conscientiously certainly acts wrongly he does not conform 
even to Ins own standard of rightness But a man may act 
conscientiously and yet act wrongly, on account of some 
mperfection in his standard One who acts conscientiously m 
accordance with soqje defective standard is generally known as 
a“fanati 

turn of tho term, Kant and lus forerunners, Clarke, Wollaston, Lc , 
u ere not intuitiomsts , for Kant at least rested the moral judgment 
on the practical reason, not on perception But in a under sense all 
the writers of this class may be characterised as intuitiomsts , smee 
tlier appeal to self endent laws, rather than to anj conception of a 
good with reference to u hich our moral actions may be regarded as means 

Even Dr G E Moore has been classed ns an mtuitioinst , since 
though lie rests moral obligation on the idea of Good, he considers Good 
to be incapable of definition His new will be discussed in a later 
chapter (pp 219 seg) 

1 For the best modem statement of tho mtuitioinst doctrine, the stu 
dent should consult Martincau's Types of Ethical Theory, Part II 
An excellent criticism of intuitiomsm will he found m Sidgwich's Methods 
of Elhics, Book I , chaps mi and ix , and Book HI Tor the history 
of the subject, see Sidgwick’s History of Ethics, especially pp 224 20 
Also pp 170 204 

5 Cf above Book I chap n , § 0 It is there explained tlint we 
judgo tho action to be wrong becauso it is not done from the best motn e 
It may, however, appear to the agent to be the best See also below. 
Book III , chap i , § 14 
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Whp, however, Kant saysjbat “ an errmg consc ienc e is a 
chimm,” 1 or when Butler says of 'the conscience” tli a't' rT TTit 
had power, as it has manifest authority, it would absolutely 
govern the world," or when, m general, mtuitiomst waters 
refer to the conscience as the supreme principle of morals, 
what they mean by conscience is rather what may be called the 
universal conscience _ They mea n" that ultimate .r ecognition^ 
of the rightness and wrongness,of,a_ctioris, which is latent m all 
men, 'but which m some men is more fully developed than m 
others The principles by which this recognition is made are 
sometimes referred to as principles of Common Sense, because 
they are supposed to be common or universal throughout tho 
whole human race 2 

The principles ofcommon sense have been referred to by some 
writers 3 jas if they were simply certain moral truths winch are 
found unaccountably m the consciousness of mankind ^gainst 
this view there is the same objection as there is against the 
corresponding view with regard to intellectual truth It] 
conflicts with a principle which is deeper than any other 
principle of common sense can well be — the principle, namely, 
that the world must be regarded as an intelligible system of 
which a definite account can be given before the bar of reason. 
If this principle is a mistaken one, it is hard to believe that there 

l Sce the Preface to lus Metaphysical Elements of Ethics (Abbott’s 

translation), pp 311 and 321 

3 It will thus he seen that there is a certain ambiguity in the use of 
tho term “conscience” There is another ambiguity, to which we 
shall have occasion to refer by and by Conscience is frequently, 
perhaps even generally, understood to denote, not the principles of 
moral judgment, but the feeling of pain which accompanies the violation 
of moral law \\ hen no speak of “the voice of conscience," and of 
conscience as laying down laws, we are of course not speaking of it as 
a mere feeling of pain, but as containing principles in accordance with 
which we form our moral judgments The confusion w'hicli results 
from tins ambiguity in the U60 of tho term is well brought out by Prof 
Muirhcad in his Elements of Ethics, pp 81 3 Of also Porter’s Elements 
of Moral Science, p 246 And see pp 112 seq 
3 Especially Reid and tho other members of the so called Scottish 
School See Sidgwich’a History of Ethics, pp 226 33 Martineau’s 
theory is essentially a carrying out of this view On tho other hand, 
such a boolc as Janet’s Theory of Morals represents a more rational inter 
prctation of tho intuitional principles 
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an be any other that has a deeper claim to be regarded as of 
reversal validity 

The inadequacy of conscience as a basis of morals becomes 
"urther apparent when we endeavour to determine definitely 
what principles are laid down by it The content of con- 
science, avea-ifjTO-ffiean-hyutJlia-conseience-of^upeople»or--an 
ageraathfir-thaa-that^if^anoindividuftl, is found to vary very 
considerably m different times and countries , and even at the 
same time and place the rules that are laid down by it are of 
a very uncertain character 1 Reflection shows, moreover, 
that these variations are not arbitrary, but have a distinct 
reference to the utility of actions under varying conditions 
for the realization of human welfare 

/\ This has been well brought out in the very thorough examrna- 
( tiorCof Common Sense. Morality which is given m Sidgwiek’s 
Methods of r Ethics VTfrom tins it appears that the moral 
sense must not be regarded as a blind faculty, laying down 
principles for our guidance which are not capable of any further 
'alialysis or justification On the contrary, the principles 
which it lays down can be rationally justified and explained 
In fact, it is only by such justification and explanation that 
we can distinguish what is permanent and reliable in the 
decisions of conscience from what is variable and untrust- 
worthy But when we thus draw distinctions and pass? 
judgment upon conscience itself, it is evident that we must' 
somehow have a conscience behind conscience, a faculty of 
judgment which stands above the blind law of the heart 

11 The Law of Reason — The view, however, which holds 
that there are certain universal principles of moral truth in 
the human consciousness is not necessarily pledged to regard 
these principles as unintelligible Just as Kant held that there 
are certain principles of intellectual truth — what he called 
categories — which belong to tbe nature of all intelligent beings 
as such, so it may be held also that there are certain universal 

'See Locke’s Essay Concerning Hitman Understanding Book I, 
chap in , and Spencers Principles of Ethics, Part IL 

5 See especiallv Book III , chap si , for a summary of Sidgmcl ’s 
carefully reasoned conclusions on this point 
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principles of moral truth And just as the categories of our 
intellectual life may be deduced from the very nature of 
thought, so also the principles of our moral life may be capable 
of a rational deduction There may be principles of out moral 
life which are ts obvious to us, when we reflect upon them, ns 
that 2 -f 2 = 4, or that every event must has c a cause , and 
yet it may be possible, as in the c e latter cases it is, to sec, 
on further reflection, why it is that these principles are obi ions 
If this were so, the intuitions of the moral consciousness would 
in reality be due to a land of rational insight They would be a 
manifestation of what might be called moral reason Tins 
is the view of the deeper lntuitiomsts, of whom Clarke (1G75- 
1729) may be taken as a type , l for the law of rca^mr, in this 
sense, is scarcely distinguishable from what was referred to 
above as the law of nature 

The Stoics, and most other writers who have referred to a 
law of nature, have also described it ns the law of reason — 
nature being nearly always conceded by them as m some 
sense, a rational system 3 When, however, the unsatisfactori- 
ness of basing moral principles on a law of nature has become 
apparent, writers of this type are naturally’ led to lny more 
and more emphasis on the fact that it is in. reality a law of 
reason with which wc arc concerned Ethics thus comes to 
be conceived after the analogy of Logic, just as the moral sense 
school conceived it on the analogy of /Esthetics 

Wollaston, a disciple of Clarke, represents this tendency’ m 
its most extreme form “ Moral e\ ll, according to Wollaston, 
is the practical denial of a true position, and moral good thi 
affirmation of it To steal is wrong because it is to deny that 


See Sidgwick s History of Ethtcs pp 179 — 184 A similar view seems 
to be represented by Janet m his Theory of Morals , Book III chap iv 
Janet holds that, in spite of the apparent diversities of moral sentiment 
in difierent peoples brought out by such writers ns Locho and Spencer, 
Mere are yet certain latent principles which are the same m all men, 
i’T ? appeal may be made This view seems not incon 

have ™ 1 L C0 § mtl0n particular individuals and races may 

01 the ultlraat0 p nnc 'p ,e? 

** * pr,n “ pk pi “ 
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the thing stolen is what it is, the property of another Every 
nght action is the affirmation of a truth , every wrong action 
is the demal of a truth 1,1 “ Thirty years of profound medita-/ 
tion,” says Stephen, 5 “had convinced Wollaston that the' 
reason why a man should abstain from breaking his wife’s 
head was, that it was a way of denying that she was his wife 
All sin, m other words, was lying ” If a man runs another 
through the body, it is simply a pointed way of denying that 
he is a man and a brother , and the evil lies not m the pomted- 
ness but in the error “ It is worse than a crime — it is a 
blunder ” 

) In all tbs the sopbstry is obvious A bad action is incon- 
sistent , but it is nor inconsistent with fact it is inconsistent 
with an ideal — the ideal, for instance, wbch is involved in 
the relationsbp between man and man 1 * 3 
A more ingenious and suggestive form of this doctrine was 
put forward by Kant, who argued that bad actions are essen- 
tially inconsistent with themselves , or at least that there is an 
inconsistency in the principle upon which they proceed His 
view on tbs point is so important that we must examine it at 
some length 

Part III The Doctrine of Kant 

12 Kant’s View of the Moral Reason — Kant (1724-1801) 
argued that, since the moral imperative is categorical, it cannot 
be derived from the consideration of any end outside of the 
will of the individual For every external end is empirical, 
and could give rise only to a hypothetical lmperatluT'^Wc 

1 Le Rossignol’s Ethical Philosophy of Samuel Clarlc, p 87 

5 English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, vol i,p 130 

3 What is said above refers specially to the weirs of Clarhe and 
V ollaston ith Locke Ethics is conceived more defimteh on the 
analog} of mathematics He thinks of these ns the two demonstrative 
sciences, starting with nominal definitions and proceeding In the law 
of self consistent This seems to involve some misconception of th< 
nature both of mathematics and of morals Gcomctrv docs not start 
Eimply with nominal definitions It starts with the conception of 
space Similarh, Ethics does not start with arbitmrv definitions of 
justice Ac , but with the conception of the concrete human idea! This 
is a subject howover into which wo cannot enter with anv fullness here 
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should only be entitled to say that, if wc seek that end, we are 
bound to act m a particular w ay, with a v lew to its attainment 
Kant held, therefore, that the absolute imperative of duty 
has no reference to any external ends to which the will is 
directed, but simply to the right direction of the will it c clf 
" There is nothing good but the good will , ” and this is good 
in itself, not with reference to any external facts It must 
have its law entirely within itself If the imperative which it 
.involves were dependent on any of the facts of experience, 
which are by their nature contingent, it would itself be con- 
tingent, and could not be an'alisolutc law 
It follows from this that the moral law cannot have any 
particular content It cannot tell us any particular things 
that we are to do or to abstain from doing , because all particu- 
lar things liav c in them an empirical and contingent element, 
and the moral law can hav e no reference to any such element 
Hence the moral law cannot tell us what the matter or content 
of our actions ought to be , it can only instruct us with regard 
to the form ^But a pure form, without any matter, must be 
simply the form of law r in general That is to «ay, the moral 
law can tell us nothing more than that wc arc to act in a way 
that is comformable to law t/And this means simply that our 
actions must have a certain self-consistency — i e that the 
principles on which w e act must be principles that we can adopt 
throughout the whole of our lives, and that wc can apply to 
the lives of others Kant is thus led to give as the content 
/of the categorical imperative this formula — " Act qnlj on that 
jj maxim (or principle) which thouoinst at the same time will 
Ido ’become a universal law,” 1 ' ’ ~~ 

He illustrates the application of this formula by taking such 
a case as that of breaking promises It is wrong to break a 
promise, because the breach of a promise is a Lind of action 
which could not be umversalised If it were a umv ersal rule 
that every one were to break his promise, whenever he felt 
inclined, no one would place any reliance on promises Pro- 
mises, m fact, would cease to be made And of course, if 
tney were not made, they could not be broken ^Hcnce it 

Mdaphysic of Moral s, section II 
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would be impossible for every one to break bis promise And 
since it is impossible for every one, it must be wrong for any 
■ one 1 II ' (The essence of wrong-doing consists m making an 
(exceptior^ 

Similarly, it may easily be shown that we could not, without 
a certain absurdity, have universal suicide, 1 or universal 
stealing, or even universal indifference to the misfortunes of 
others Since, then, we cannot really will that such acts should 
be done by every one, we have no right to will that we ourseh es 
should do them Iniact, .the moral law is — Act only m such a} 
way as you could will that every one else should act under the] 
same general conditions J 

13 Criticism of Kant (1) Formalism — It seems clear that 
the principle laid down by Kant aSords m many cases a safe 

S n y. guide jjnjc osduct If-wo-cannot will, that all men 
id, under like conditions, act as. we. are doing, wc ma}- 
generally be sure that we are acting wrongly IVhen, however, 
we endeavour to extract positive guidance from the formula 
— when we try to ascertain, by means of it, not merel} what 
we should abstain from doing, but uhat we should do — it 
begins to appear that it is merely a formal principle, 1 from 
which no definite matter can be dem ed , and further considera- 
tion may lead us to see that it cannot even give us quite 
satisfactory negative guidance 
1Ye must first observe, however, what was the exact meaning 
that Kantjiut ujionJusjirmciple It is evident that it might 
be interpreted in two very different ways It might be taken 
to refer to general jpcacs of conduct or it .might be taken to 
refer tojparticidar acts, with all the limitations of time, place, 

1 This is one of the most difficult poults to prove in at all a satisfactory 
waa Kant’s argument is ingenious but bardiv convincing 

- See the criticisms on Kant in Mill's Uhh'ananxsm , chap 1 p 5 
Bradleys Ethical Studies pp 142 sqq Bevel's Outlines of Ethcs 
pp 7S S2, Muirhcad’s Elements of Ethics, pp 137 40 Adnm c on s 
Philosophy of Kant pp 119 20, Ac Tor a full discussion of Kant's 
doctrine on this point sec Gurd s Critical Philosophy of Krrt Booh 

II chap u Prof Abbott in his translation of Kant s Theory of Ethics 
pp rclnc lv , pnrtli defends Kant’s point of view hut does not succeed 
m shoving that it leads to results that are practically I ‘dpful 
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and circumstance It was m tlie former sense that the prin- 
ciple was understood by Kant but it is well to bear lnnund 
jAatthere is also a possibility of the latter interpretation 

The difference between the two might be illustrated, for 
instance, m the case of stealing According to the foimer 
interpretation, stealmg must in all cases be condemned, 
because its principle cannot be umversalised According to 
the latter interpretation, it would be necessary, m each parti- 
cular instance in which there is a temptation to steal, to consider 
whether it is possible to will that every human being should 
steal, when placed under precisely similar conditions The 
former interpretation would evidently give us a very strict 
view of duty, while the latter might easily give us a very lax 
one 

Now if we accept, as Kant does, the former of these two 
interpretations, it seems clear that the principle is a purely 
formal one, from which the particular matter of conduct cannot 
be extracted In order to apply it at all, we must presuppose 
a certain given material a Thus, in order to show that 
stealmg leads to self-contradiction, we must presuppose the 
existence of property It is inconsistent to take the property 
of another, if we recognise the legitimacy of private property , 
but if any one denies this, there is no inconsistency in his 
acting accordingly 


1 The reason why Kant toot this view is, that lie thought that a man 
ought not only to be able to will that the principle of his action should 
bo universally adopted but that it should be made into a law oj nature 
To discuss the ground on which he held this opinion, would carry ub 
beyond the scope of tins manual 

Kent, was partly aware of this, and in his later treatment of the 
subject seeks to danvo the positive part of moral obligation from the 
consideration of the twofold end — our own Perfection and the Happiness 
a er8 ama a ^ so klie general principles of Jurisprudence See 
Abbott, pp 296 302 Thus, the positive side of duty would he derived 
ar 8 e Jy from utilitarian considerations, while the moral reason would 
simply urge us to be self consistent Kant’s view thus approximated 
to that developed m recent times by Dr Sidgwick See below, chap iv 
cut on this point, as on many others, Kant kept the different sides of 
KrJmZ ln /°P” at0 compartments of his mmd, and never really 
chapg them together Of Caird’s Critical Philosophy of Kant, Book II , 
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In order to apply Kant’s principle, therefore, it is necessary 
first to know v\ hat prgsnppnsihrms we are entitled to make 
Otherwise, there is scarcely any action which might not be 
shown to lead to inconsistency For instance, the relief of 
distress, the effort after the moral improvement of society, 
and the like, might be said to lead to inconsistency , for if 
every one were engaged m these actions, it would be unneces- 
sary for any one to engage m them They are necessary only 
because thev are neglected The only difference between 
these cases and that of theft or of promise-breaking, is that 
m the one set of cases the abolition of the activity would lead 
to what is regarded as a desirable result — the cessation of 
distress or immorality , while in the other set of cases it would 
lead to what is regarded as an undesirable result — the cessation 
of property or of promises 

But when we ask why the one result is to be regarded as 
desirableand the otheras undesirable, there is no answer from the 
Kantian point of new All that the Kantian principle enables 
us to say is that, assuming certam kinds of conduct to be m ' 
general right, we must not make exceptions on our own behalf/ 

If, on the other hand, we were to adopt the second of the 
two possible interpretations of the principle of consistency, 
it would not be possible to derive from it even this very 
moderate amount of instruction For to say that we are always 
to act in such a way that we could will that all other human 
beings, under exactly the same conditions, should act sumlarl} , 
is merely to say that we are to act in a way that we approv e 
Whenev er a man approves of his own course of action, he ipso 
facto wills that any one else in like conditions should do likewise 
Consequently, from this principle no rule of conduct whatever 
can be derived It simply throws us back upon the moralit} 
of common sense 1 2 

The pure will of Kant, being thus entirely formal, and 
destitute of particular content, has been well described b\ 
Jacobi as a 11 will thnt_ wills nothing ”* 

1 Or upon utilitarian considerations See prcccdinz note It may 
be remarked that this difhcultv in Kant an'cs from the dualism of his 
philosophical point of view 

2 See Cairds Critical Philosophy of Kant, vol n, p 21G no’c 
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14 Criticism of Kant (2) Stringency — $ ot only is the 
Kantian principle open to the charge of being purely formal, 
it has also the defect of giving rise to a code of morals of a 
much stricter .character than that which the moral sense of 
the best men 1 seems to demand Of course this cannot be 
regarded as a fatal criticism , for it may be that that moral 
sense is deficient 2 Still on the whole any conflict with that 
sense must be regarded as a pnma facie presumption against 
an ethical system in which it occurs , and, along with other 
criticisms, may help to overthrow it Now there arc two dis- 
tinct ways in which the Kantian system appears to be much 
too rigorous 

{a) In the first place, according to the Kantian view no non; 
duct can be ..reg ardn d-as- truly virtuous which rests on feeling. 
Conduct is right only in so far as it is dictated by the moral 
reason , and the moral reason is a purely formal principle, 
which has no connection with any of the feelings or passions 
of human nature But much of the conduct that men com- 
monly praise, springs rather from feeling than from any direct 
application of reason 

■“V-Kant’s point of view might be illustrated by tbe famous 
declaration of Sir T Browne in his Religio Medici " I give 
no alms to satisfy the hunger of my brother, hut to fulfil and 
accomplish the will and command of my God ” Contrast this 
attitude with that of the philanthropist who is actuated simply 
by love of those whom he seeks to benefit, and it is at once 
evident, even to the plainest common sen?/, that the latter 
is immeasurably the higher of the two v Indeed, it would 
scarcely be a paradox to say that, m such cases, _tbejnore purely 
a man is guided by love, and the less conscious he is. of per- 
forming a duty, the better his action is 

This has been strikingly expressed by Wordsworth m his 
Ode to Duly— 


Our English moralists arc fond of referring to the opinions of “ the 
plain man But it depends a good deal on the character of “ the plain 
m *“ w v T™ lor iuB options on moral questions are worth considering 
to 2® 1 , ater ,( chf ;P « ) t! >at few ethical writers are prepared 

s? xsiESSstrrr 1 ”“ k, " d • * n4 » 
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“ There are who ash not if thine eye 
Be on them , who, in love and truth, 

Where no misgiving is, rely 

Upon the genial sense of youth 

Ghd hearts • without reproach or blot , 

Who do thy work, and know it not ”* 

Kant, resting duty upon a formal principle of reason , does not 
recognize the possibility of such an attitude as tbs This 
delect was early perceived by the poet Schiller, an ardent 
student of the Kantian system, who expressed his dissatis- 
faction m the form of an epigram He supposes an ethical 
inquirer to bring the following difficulty before a Kantian 
ihilosopher — 

“ Willingly serve I my friends but I do it, alas 1 with affection 
Hence I am cursed with the doubt, virtue I have not attained ” 

And he represents him as receiving the following answer — 

“ This is your only resource, you must stubbornly 6eek to abhor them 

Then you can do with disgust that which the law mav enjoin ” 

Of course this is a gross exaggeration of Kant's position , 
for he would not demand the presence of abhorrence, nor even 
the absence of affection 

A partial reply to Schiller’s objections was made by Kant 
in his treatise on Religion uithin (he Bounds of Mere Reason - 
Kant there admits that a thoroughly virtuous man will love 

1 Schiller has an even more emphatic utterance on the same point 
m his poem Der Genius, beginning, “ Must I distrust m\ impulse ? ” 
and ending, " What thou pleascst to do is thv law ” His criticism is 
more philosophically expressed in the treatise, Ucber Anmuth nnd IViirdc, 
where he savs, among other things that “ Man not only may but should 
bring pleasure and dutv into relation to one another , ho should obca 
his reason with jov ” Of course, it would be easv to carry all this to 
the opposite extreme from that represented by Kant , and perhaps 
Kant’s is the less dangerous extreme of the two The over indulgent 
parent for instance, cannot he justified by a mere appeal to an impulse 
of affection All that we are entitled to say is that a man will often 
bo led to the performance of dutv by affection far more cffectivelv than 
by the consciousness of law, nnd that dutv so performed docs not thereby 
cciso to bo duty , and further that the highest forms of dutv involving 
love, arc not compatible with the absence of affection, nnd cannot be 
satisfnctonlv dono from mere respect for law Cj Janet’s Theory of 
i Morals, Book in , chap v nnd see above Book I chap m § 5 

: CJ also Metaphysical Elements of Ethics (Abbott’s translation! 
pp 312 3 
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virtuous activities and pursue -t h em -With pica erne , but he 
regards this as a result o f action from the sense of duty The 
man who acts from a sense of duty has a feeling of pleasure 
gradually superinduced Kant’s view of the place of Happiness 
will be further referred to in the following chapter He always 
insisted that duty must not he-done from , inclina tion , but he 
never denied that it m.iyJie done with inclination, and that it 
may he all the better for that addition Be was hy._mJ a£Raa~ 
an ascetic It remains true, however, that he did not recognize 
the possibility of the performance of duty from feeling as 
contrasted with the performance of it from the mere sense 
of duty given by the moral reason 

, It should be added that Ficht e himself, though a disciple of 

! Kant, laid stress chiefly on the Kantian dictum that “ an erring 
conscience is a chimer a.” and regarded the command to “ follow 
conscience ” as the sup reme moral p rin ciple He regarded 
conscience, moreover, not as a principle winch lays down 
merely formal imperatives, but rather as one winch bids n ix 
ad vance along the line ofjatinnnl development Fichte was 
thus rather a representativcof the school of idealistic evolution, 
referred to below m chap v For this reason, Janet remarks 1 * 
that Jacobi ought to have regarded Fichte as essentially m 
agreement with himself For Jacobi also appealed to the 
heart or moral sense of the individual But surely what Fichte 
meant by the “ conscience” was tutabmnL and universa l 
principle of guidance , very different f rom a mere heart or mor al 
sense , 3 

[b) Another respect m which the rigour of Kant’s point of 
view appears, is this, that he .pe rmits of nn exceptions to In s 
moral imperat ives Now the moral sense of the best men 
seems to say that there is no commandment, however sacred 
(unless it he the commandment of love), t hat does not under 
cert ainjurcumstances release its claims This objection was 
very forcibly put by Jacobi m an indignant protest against the 
Kantian system, which he addressed to Fichte 


1 Theory of Morals, p 264 

"Of Adamson’s Fichte, pp 193 sqq Sclivegler’s History of Phh 

mphj, pp 273 4 , Erdmann s History of Philosophy, vol n , pp 514 ig 
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‘ 1 es,” he exclaims, “ I am the Atheist, the Godless one, 
■who, m spite of the will that wills nothing, am ready to he 
as the dying Desdemona lied , to he and deceive like Pylades, 
when he pretended to be Orestes , to murder like Timoleon , 
to break law and oath like Epaminondas like John de "Witt , to 
commit suicide with Otho and sacrilege with David, — yea, to 
Tub the ears of corn on the Sabbath day, merely because I am 
hungry, and because the law isanade-for tJie~saf.eaf man and not 
man for ihe sale of (he law . I am that Godless one, and I 
deride the philosophy that calls me Godless for such reasons, 
both it and its Supreme Being , for with the holiest certitude 
that I have m me, I know that the prerogative of pardon m 
reference to such transgressions of the letter of the absolut e 
law of reason , is the characteristic royal right of man, the seal 
of his dignity and of Ins dmne nature ” Jacobi held, therefore, 
that, man is not called upon to act “ m blind obedience to the 
lam” He is entitle d to appeal from p ure reason to flic j icart. 
which is mdeed the only “"faculty of ideas that are not empty ’ 
“ This heart,” he says, “ the Transcendental Philosophy will 
not be allowed to tear out of my breast, m order to set a pure 
impulse of Egoism m its place I am not one to allow myself 
to be freed from the dependence of love, in order to have im 
blessedness m pride alone ” 

To what extent this view of Jacobi is justifiable, will probably 
become more apparent as we proceed In reality, it is quite 
as one-sided as the new of Kant to which it is opposed 1 It 
calls attention, howea er, to the undue rigour of Kant’s principle, 
m admitting of no exceptions to his moral imperatnes But 
ltldecd men apart from such considerations as Jacobi has 
/adduced, it must be tolerably apparent that the rigour of the 
Kantian system, m excluding all exceptions, o\ erslioots the 
mark For many actions in ordmarv life are right simph 
because thev arc exceptions Many instances of heroic self- 
sacrifice would be unjustifiable if everv one were to perform 

1 It may bo noted that when Jacobi savs that he would be prepared 
‘to lie as the dving Desdemona lied,’ be is in effect sating that the 
principle involved in that lie could be unit .'r^ali-d It maa be doub'ed, 
however, whether ho would realh have been prepared to lie m that 
particular wnt , since the lie was quite futile 

FTlt 


11 
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them When it is light for a man to devote his life to a great 
cause, it is usually right just because it may be assumed that no 
one else will do it Or take the case of celibacy 1 * * * For every 
one to abstain from marriage would be inconsistent with the 
continuance of the human race on earth , consequently, any 
one who abstained from marriage for the sale of some benefit 
to posterity would, from Kant’s point of view, be acting in- 
consistently , yet it seems clear that it is not the duty of every 
one to marry, and even that it is the duty of some to abstain, — 
and to abstain, too, for the sale of posterity 
It appears, then, that the Kantian principle, interpreted m 
this way, is much too stringent On the other hand, if we 
were to accept the other interpretation, it would be too lax 
For it would then admit of every conceivable exception that 
we could will to be universally allowed under precisely similar 
conditions , and this would include everything that human 
beings do, 5 except when they are consciously doing what they 
know cannot be justified by any rational plea 


15 Real Significance of the Kantian Principle — We must 
not, however, conclude from this that the Kantian principle 
is to be entirely rejected 3 * There is a sense in which it is a 
quite complete c riterion of the rightness of a n action to_aak 
whether it can be consistently carried out Our moral action 
is m this respect exactly similar to our intellectual life An 
error cannot he consistently earned out, and neither can a sm 
But m both cases alike the test is not that of mere formal 


1 Cf Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics, Book TV, chap v, § 3, and 

Abbott’s translation of Kant’s Theory op Ethos, pp lui, sqq The student 
should observe carefully where the inconsistency conies in here — viz 
m the principle (or maxim) itself, not in its mere results 

Kor instance, a roan might be dishonest m business, and justify 
himself by saying that the principle on which he acted was, that a shrewd 
man is entitled to overreach a careless one If he had perfect confidence 
in his own shrewdness, he might be quite willing that this principle 
should he universally earned out , and at the same tune he might 

uphold the general pnnciple of respect for the rights of others, subject 

only to this particular limitation 

ah ° uW be noted that Bradley’s criticism of Kant m his Ethical 

adm,'t?; ( l .I 317 !, 17 ’,) 8 ’ m ® an y va y s < to Kant Indeed, he 

admitted this himself in a Note to pp 142 3 
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consistency We may take up an erroneous idea and hold 
consistently to it, so long as ire confine oursehes to that 
particular idea The inconsistency comes m only when we 
try to fit the erroneous idea into the scheme of the world as a 
whole It is with that scheme that error is inconsistent 

In like manner in our moral life we may take up a false prin- 
ciple of action, and we may carry it out consistently , and even 
will that all others should act in accordance with it, so long 
as we confine our attention to that particular action and its 
immediate consequences But so soon as we g o herond th is? 
and consider its bearing on the whol e sc heme of lif e . 1 II it becomes 
apparent that we could not will that it should be umversalised 
The reason is, not that the action is inconsistent with itself, 
but rather that it is inconsistent with the self—r e with the 
unity of our lives as a systematic whole : 

But then we have at once to ask — How are we to know 
what is and what is not consistent with this unity ? W hat 
can we, and what can we not, desire to see unit ersally carried 
out 2 This question cannot be answered by any mere considera- 
tion of formal consistency We must inquire into the nature of 
our desires — i c we must introduce matter as well ns form 
We must ask, m other words, what is the nature of the self 
with which we have to be consistent 

1 How this scheme of life is to be conceived is a question for future 
consideration We shall see at a later stage, that life has to he thought 
of as a growth or development Hence it can never stand before us as 
n completed scheme , and that with which wo have to be consistent 
is rather the idea of progress But, as the novelists say, “ we are 
anticipating ” 

: It should be observed that Kant to some extent advanced towards 
the point of view hero indicated , cspccialh by his conception of Human 
ifj ns an absolute end, and still more bj the pregnant idea of all rational 
beings ns constituting a Kingdom of ends Mclctphijsic of Moral*, ‘yet 

II (Abbott’s translation pp 4G 59) But tho persistent dualism fo 
Kant’s si stem prevented him from recognising the full significance of 
the advance which ho had thus suggested and his principle remained 
formal after all Cf Cnird's Critical Fhilo*oph>i of Kant, vol ii , pp 
21S 2G For a more recent criticism of Kant s ethical position, see 
Simmers Emlcitung in die MoraliLis*en*chaft, Vol II chap v 



CHAPTER IV 

TIIE STANDARD AS HAPPINESS 

1 Introductory Remarks — We thus see that the idea of a 
c it< goricil imperative breaks down, or at least is in the mam 
n'tntivc It tells us little more than that we must judge 
out actions from the point of view of a uinv ersal self, not from 
a private standpoint of our own, and that we must act m a 
wi\ that is consistent with the idea of this higher self All 
this is formal 1 we now wait for the content with which the 

1 In fa}ing that it is mcrelv formal, I do not of course mean to den} 
its prarueil importance In concrete life wo constant!} tend to judge 
ourselves and others In standards that arc not of universal application , 
end Kant s formula is useful ns a safeguard ngainst this Perhaps 
th» following passage from Brace’s American Commoniuallh (clmp 
livi ) mav sene to illustrate this danger 

VII profc sions ” he savs, " have a tendenc} to develop a special 
ioh of ndri lee? exacting than those of the commnnitv nt large As 
a prafe non holds certain things to lie wrong because contrarv to its 
* t trjui t'c which are in themsches harmless, so it justifies other things 
m thomichcs hlamahlc In the mereantilo world, ngentB pin} sad 
trif I s on their principals in the matter of commissions, ntid their fellow 
m' ’•chants an astonished when the courts of law compel the ill gotten 
gam to hr disgorged \t the Tnglisli Universities, cvervbod} who 
tool nVlnderof Artsdegru was until Intel; , required to “ign the llnrt} 
run' Vrti'les of the Clmreli ot rnglaml Hundreds o! men signed who 
did not Khi e and ndmitteel that tliev did not believe, the dogmas 
o' tlu« fnrninhn but noltod; in Oxford thought the worse of them 
'<>r a tab run falsehood 1 x'h profession indulges in deviations 
frnni th* ( mks of niorU 1 *, hut tAhos puns to conceal these 

<! antim s fro n th<- genera! public, and continues to tall about itself 
and i's traditions with an air of unsullied virtue 

V, hat < ai h profession does for itself mostindividualsdo for thcmsch es 
0 1 \ jiijhc t hi mMvt « b\ the m . Ives that is to rav. In their aiirround 
t *i a id t! nr o in past ac<. and thus erect in the inner forum of con 
' t'i'e a mort V ,,c ,t cewh for tli'ir own trunsgre-xmns than that winch 
" ''ll'' tootfen V\e nil 1 now that a fault whieh a innn has often 

' tv [ «, rrs to In n -lighter than one he 1ms re framed from and seen 
' t » l * 111 - Often h< (ite othirs to tale the fame view ‘It 
let 
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form is to be filled We bare to ask, m short, what is the 
nature of the ideal self, and how it is constituted 

2 Higher and Lower Universes — That certain forms of will 
are higher or better than others, may almost be said to be the 
fundamental assumption of Ethics Now it follows from this 
that certain desires, or certain universes of desire, are higher 
or better than others Thus it becomes a problem to determine 
why it is that any desire or universe of desires should be re- 
garded as higher or better than any other The significance of 
this problem may perhaps be best indicated by suggestmg a 
possible answer 

It is obvious that some universes are more comprehensive 
than others If a man acts from the point of view of the 
happiness of his nation as a whole, this is evidently a more 
comprehensive point of view than that from v, Inch he acts 
when he has regard only to his own happmess The former 
includes the latter So too, if a man acts from the point of 
view of his own happmess throughout the year, he acts from a 
more comprehensive point of view than if he has regard only 
to the happmess of the passing hour Now, the narrower 
the pomt of new from which we act, the more certain we are 
to fall into inconsistency and self-contradiction If the 
universe witlirn which we act is merely that of the passing hour, 
that universe will no longer he the dominant one when the 
hour is past , and then we shall find ourseh cs acting from 
some different, and perhaps inconsistent pomt of view If, 
on the other hand, the universe withm which we act is broad 
and comprehensive, we may be able to maintain our pomt 
of view consistently through life, and also to applj it to the 
actions of others The wider universe may, therefore, be 
regarded as higher or better than the narrower one, since it 
enables us to maintain a more consistent point of view in our 
actions 

is only his way,’ tliej sa> ‘ it is just like Roger ’ The same thing 
happens with nations ’’ , 

There is perhaps some cynicism in this, but it contains sutlicient 
truth to illustrate the present point Some of the illustrations referred 
to here will he considered at a later stage in connection with the treatment 
of casuistry 
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From tie above consideration we may partly see why it 
is that one universe is to be regarded as higher or better than 
another Still, this does not make it quite clear For some- 
times when we prefer one universe to another, the former does 
not include the latter, and is not obviously wider than it 
What is the ground of preference m such cases, we shall consider 
at a later point in this inquiry But m the meantime, it may 
be well to notice a plausible explanation of the preference, 
which we shall see reason afterwards to reject In such a 
subject as Ethics, erroneous doctrines are often almost as 
instructive as those that are correct 

3 Satisfaction of Desires — When a desire attains the end 
to which it is directed, the desire is satisfied , and this satis- 
faction is attended by an agreeable feeling 1 — a feeling of 
pleasure, enjoyment, or happiness On the other hand, 
when the end of a desire is not attamed, we have a disagreeable 
feeling — a feeling of pain, misery, or unhappiness Now if 
we act within a wide universe, or within a universe that in- 
cludes desires that are continually recurring throughout life, 
we shall he acting in such a way as to satisfy our desires 
with great frequency, and so to have many feelings of pleasure 
On the other hand, if we act within a narrow universe, or one 
containing desires that do not often recur, we may have few 
satisfactions and a frequent occurrence of painful feelings 
Hence it seems plausible to say that, smce what we aim at is 
the satisfaction of our desires, the best aim is that winch will 
bring the greatest number of pleasures and the smallest 
number of pains 

This consideration would supply us with a criterion of higher 
and lower universes The highest universe within which we 
could act would be that which would supply us with the 
greatest number of pleasures and the smallest number of pams 
The highest universe, in fact, would be that which is constituted 

1 1 follow Prof James Ward and others in using the term “ Feeling ” 
for pleasure and paiti It ia, however, a very ambiguous term, and 
perhaps tho term 1 Affection,” which is used by Prof Titchener in his 
Outline oj Psychology, is in some waja preferable See Stout’s Manual 
oj Psychology, Book II , chap vui 
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by the consideration of our greatest happiness throughout life , 
or, if we consider others as well as ourselves, by the considera- 
tion of the greatest happiness of the greatest number This 
leads us to the consideration of Hedonism 


4 Varieties of Hedonism — Hedonism is the general term 
for those theories that regard happiness or pleasure as the 
supreme end of life It is derived from the Greek word >;hon; 
meaning pleasure These theories have taken many different 
forms It has been held by some that men always do seek 
pleasure, i c jthat.pleasuiejnspmo, form is always theultimate 
object of desire , whereas other Hedonists confine themselves 
to the view that men o ught always to seek pleasure The former 1 
theory has been called by Prof Sidgwick Psychological, Hedon- 
ism, because it simply affirms the seeking of pleasure as a 
psychological fact , whereas he describes the other theory as 
Ethical Hedonism 

Again, some Cave held that what each man seeks, or ought 
to seek, is his own pleasure , while others hold that what ■ 
each seeks, or ought to seek, is the -pleasure of all human 
beings, or even of all sentient creatures Professor Sidgwick 
called the former of these views Egoistic Hedonism , the latter, 
Uniiersahslic Hedonism The latter has also been called 
Utilitarianism — which, however, is a very inappropriate 
name 1 t 

Most of the earlier ethical Hedonists were also psychological 
Hedonists , but this latter view has now been almost univer- 
sally abandoned Egoistic Hedonism has also been generally 
abandoned Its chief upholders were the ancient Cyrenaics 
and Epicure ans : Some more modem writers, however, 
such as Beathain (1748-1842) and Mill (1SOG-I87o) did not 
clearly distinguish between egoistic and unit ersahstic Hcdon- 


1 Sco below, § 0 

s For an account of these sec Sidgwich’s Bis'ory of Ethics, pp 3- > 
and pp S° 90 See also Zellers Socrates and the Socratic Schools, and 
Stoics, Epicureans, and Sctp-ics Prof Wallaces little volume on 
Epicureanism (‘ Chief Ancient Philosophies ’ ) is a most delightful booh, 
which every student ought to read. Prof W atson’s Ueionn'ic Theory 
from Aristippus to Spencer is also cxeccdingh interesting and, though 
somewhat popular in its mode of treatment, is nearly ahrays reliable 
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ism, aud consequently, though in the mam supporting only the 
latter, often seemed to he giving their adhesion to the former 
The student must be careful to distinguish between these 
different hinds of Hedonism otherwise great confusion will 
result Now the doctrine of Psychological Hedonism has 
already been considered in Book I It is_ simply a statement 
of fact, whereas Ethical Hedonism is a theory of Value, a 
theory of the ground upon which one form of action ought to 
be preferred to others 


5 Ethical Hedonism — We have seen that the theory of 
psychological Hedonism is unsound Ethical Hedonism, 
however, does not stand or fall with this On the contrary, 
as Sidgwick pointed out, 1 ethical Hedonism is scarcely com- 
patible with psychological Hedonism, at least in its most 
extreme form If we always did seek our own greatest pleasure, 
there would be no point in saying that we ought to seek it , 
while, on the other hand, .it would be absurd to say that we 
ought to seek the pleasure of others, except in so far as this 
’ould be shown to coincide with our own Of course, if 
psychological Hedonism be merely interpreted as meaning 
that we always do seek pleasure of some sort, then ethical 
Hedonism may be understood as teaching that we ought 
to seek the greatest pleasure, whether our own or that of others 
But, m any case, there is no necessary connection between the 
two doctrines 2 The confusion that has often been made 
between the two theories seems to be due in. part to an am- 


1 Methods of Ethics, Book I , chap iv , § 1 

2 It lull be seen, therefore, that I do not agree with the view that has 
sometimes been held, that the psychological form of Hedonism is also 
its logical form At the same time, it should be observed that systems 
of ethical Hedonism (especially when egoistic) have nearly always been 
made to rest on psychological Hedonism Nor is this necessarily in 
consistent , for most Hedonists (especially egoistic Hedonists) have 
denied any absolute “ ought ” a3 having authority over men’s natural 
lnchimtions They have regarded Ethics as simply laying down rules 
Jor the pidanco of our actions, so as to secure the greatest possible 
gratification to our natural impulses They have thought that by the 

M Book II, chap vin, pp 
I pleasure of the community as a whole might 

ho made comc.dcnfc with the mdm dual’s greatest pleasure Bendfam 
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biguity.in the, word desirable ”* This point also may be 
illustrated by a passage from Mill — 

“ The only proof,” he says, “ capable of being given that an 
object is visible, is that people actually see it The only proof 
that a sound is audible, is that people hear it In like 
manner, I apprehend, the sole evidence it is possible to produce 
.that anything is desirable, as that people do actually desire it ” 
It is here assumed that the meaning of the word “ desirable ” 
is analogous to that of “ visible ” and “ audible ” But 
“ visible ” means able to be seen, ’ and audible means 
“ able to be heard ” , whereas “ desirable ” does not usually 
mean “ able to be desired ” When we say that anything is 
desirable, we do not usually mean merely that it is able to be 
desired There is scarcely anything that is not able to be 

desired What we mean is rather that it, is reasonably to be 

desired, or that it ought to be desired M hen the Hedonist 
says that pleasure is the only thing that is desirable, he means 
that it is the only thing that ought to be desired But the 
form of the word “ desirable ” seems to have misled set oral 
writers into the notion that they ought to show also that 
pleasure is the only thi ng.that js„ capable of being desired ~ 
The latter new is that of psychological Hedonism, which 
seems clearly to be unsound The former is that of ethical 
Hedonism, which we have still to examine 
We hate already stated that there are two, formsof, ethical 
Hedonism— -egoistic and iin iversa hslic But before we proceed 
to consider these, it wiirbe well to indicate more precisely 
what the general meaning of ethical Hedonism is *• 

Mas particularly explicit on tins point, saying even, paradoxically, 
that the word ‘ ought" “ought to be abolished ” {But cf Principles 
of Morals and Legislation, chap i , § 10 ) But this anew is, of course, 
incompatible with the admission (now generally made b\ all Hedonists) 
that the gratification of our own inclinations inaj conflict with dutt 
If this is nllowcd, ethical Hedonism cannot rc 5 t on psychological Cf 
Gizvehi’s Introduction to the Study of Lthics, pp 70 $ 

i "Cf SidgwicL’s Methods of Ethics, Booh III , chap xm , § 7 
: The fallacy here inyolyed is that known to writers on Logic ns the 
“ Fallacy of Tigure of Speech ’ [fiaurcc rfirfioais) See \\ hatch s 
Logic, pp 117-1$, Dans s Theory of Thought, p 270, Helton's Martial 
of Logic, vol II, p 243 Jerons {Elementary Lts'on* on Logic p 17o) 
seems to have quite misunderstood this fallacy, as well ns mam others 
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6 Quantity of Pleasure — Hedonism is not merely the vague 
theory that we ought to seek pleasure It states definitely 
that we ought to seek the greatest pleasure Otherwise of 
course it would give us no criterion of right and wrong in 
conduct Pleasure may be found b> acting in the most 
contradictory ways But when we are told to seek the 
greatest pleasure, there can usually be but one course to follow 

In estimating the quantity of pleasure, it is usually said that 
there are two points to be taken into account — intensity and 
duration 1 Some pleasures are preferable to others because 
they last longer Pains require also to be taken into account 
Pam is simply the opposite of pleasure, and is consequently 
to be treated ]ust as negative quantities are treated m mathe- 
matics If a pleasure is represented by +o, the corresponding 
pam will be represented by —a , and what we are to aim at 
is to secure the greatest sum of pleasures or the smallest sum 
of pains, pleasures bemg counted as positive and pains as 
negative 

Thus, if there are three pleasures, valued respectively at 
3, 4 and 5 , 5 is to be preferred to either 3 or 4, 3 +4 is to be 
preferred to 5, 3+5 to 3+4, and 4+5 to 3+5 Again, if we 
have pams valued at —3, —4, —5 , —3 is to be preferred to 
—4, and —4 to —5 So too 5—3 is to be preferred to 4—3, 
and 3—4 to 3—5 , while between 4—3 and 5—4, or between 
3—3 and 4—4, there is no ground of preference And so on 


- In estimating the value of pleasures, there are, according to Bentham, 
some other qualities also which should he taken into account — viz 
certainty, propinquity, fecundity (power of producing other pleasures), 
and purity (freedom from pain) He considered also that we should 
take account of their extent — i e the number of persons who participate 
in them See his Principles oj Morals and Legislation Ho summed 
up his view m the following doggerel verses — • 

“ Intense, long, certain, speedy, fruitful, pure, 

Such marks in pleasures and in pains endure 
Such pleasures seek, if private he thy end , 

If it be public, wade let them extend 
Such pains avoid, whichever be thy view , 

If pains must come, let them extend to few ’* 

M.l' 1 pp C 3G l lv>lr " y 0/ m,CS ’ PP 240 4 > and Outlines of 
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7 Egoistic Hedoms m — Egoistic Hedonism is the doctrine 
that what each ought to seek is his own greatest, pleasure 
Almost the only writers who have held this doctrine m a pure 
form are the ^Qyrenaics and Epicurean s , j The writers of the 
former school, however! confined themselves to inculcating the 
pursuit of the pleasure of each moment as it passes — t e they 
id not take account of duration The Epicureans inculcated 
rather the endeavour to secure the happiness of life as a whole 
In modern times, owing perhaps to the spirit of self-sacrifice 
introduced by Christianity, this doctrine has seldom been 
avowed in any form (Hobbes 1 and Gassendi > are the chief 
modern writers who decidedly adopted this new , and 
it was by them made to rest on psychological Hedomsm 
It appears also m a manner in Spinoza , 5 but he sub- 
ordinates it to a certain metaphysical theory, which we 
cannot here consider 

Egoistic Hedomsm has always presented a repulsive ap- 
pearance to the moral consciousness Yet it is possible to give 
it a plausible appearance, and even so recent a writer as 
Sidgwick recognised it as a sx inevitable element m fl.cflmp lfiffl 
system of Ethics The reason why this should seem to be so is 
evident enough It is clear that the end at wlnc h.we_are-.to / 1 
aim must be some end that w ilLgive_us.satisfaction When 
asked why we pursue any end, the only reasonable answer 


- For an account of Hobbes, see Sidgwick’s History of Ethics, pp 
1G3 70 It should be observed, however (what perhaps Dr Sidgwick 
does not sufficient^ bring out), that the Egoism of Hobbes is much more 
pronounced than his Hedomsm It is even open to question whether 
ho is stneth to bo regarded as o Hedonist at all, though on the whole 
the answer seems to be in the affirmative Cf Croom Ko ertsons 
Hobbes, p 136 Helvetius and Mandenlle may perhaps also be classed 
as Egoistic Hedonists See Lecky s History of turopcar Morals p 0, 
son But MnndewUo can hardly bo taken scnouslv It should be 
added that scarcely any of these writers caD be regarded as pur y 
(or at least consistently) egoistic Even Hobbes is led in the end 
recogmso a law of Reason (though of a yerv derivative character) 
bidding us have regard to the general good See Croom Robertsons 

Principal Cand’s Spiroza, chaps vn and xni Spinoza’s highest 
end was rather bks'cdncsi than pleasure. ^ below,* 1" (c),and chap 
v , § 17 
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that can he given, is that it satisfies some demand of out 
nature , and the only finally satisfactory answer that can be 
given, is that it satisfies the most fundamental demand of our 
nature For if we say that we pursue the end for some external 
reason— as, e g because we are commanded by some superior 
authority — there still remains the question why we are to be 
influenced by that external reason The only answer that 
leaves no further question behind it, is the answer that has 
reference to an ultimate demand of our nature Now, when 
we are asked what it is that satisfies the ultimate demands of 
our nature, it is veiy natural to answer “Pleasure ” 

On consideration, however, it appears that, m giving this 
answer, we are misled by the same ambiguity as that which 
we encountered in dealing with psychological Hedonism It 
is undoubtedly true that whatever satisfies the ultimate de- 
mands of our nature will bring pleasure with it, and may 
consequently be described as a pleasure But this pleasu re 
must ha ve s ome obiective-contentr and that content is not 
itself pleasure The object that gives us pleasure may be 
the pleasure of some one else, or it may be the welfare of our 
country, or it may be the fulfilment of what we conceive to 
be our duty These things are pleasures — i e they are obiects 
the attamment of which will briny ns pleasure But they are 
not themselves pleasure — i e agreeable feeling Here, again, 
t herefore, to say that we ought to seek pleasures^ is not to say 
that we ought to seek pleasure 
Professor Sidgwick, howeverTthought 1 that “ when we sit 
down in a cool hour ” (as he says, quoting Butler), “ we 
perceive that there is nothing which it is reasonable to seek 
— % e nothing which is desirable m itself — except pleasure 
He then argues that since pleasure is the one desirable thing, 
the greatest pleasure must be the most desirable A more 
intense pleasure is consequently to be preferred to a less in- 
tense, and a pleasure which lasts longer to one that is of shorter 
duration Further, he urges that, m estimating our pleasures, 
a past or future pleasure ought, cxlens paribus, to be regarded 
as of equal value with a present one For mere difference of 


1 Methods of Ethics, Book III, chap xiv, § 6 
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time 1 * can of itself make no difference to the value of our 
pleasures 5 All this is evidently true, on the assumption that 
pleasure is the one desirable thing But there seems to be no 
warrant for this assumption 3 

8 tTniversalistic Hedonism — Universalistic Hedomsm or 
Utilitarianism is the theory that what we ought to aim at is 
the greatest possible amount of pleasure of nil human being s, 
or of all sentient creatures. The chief exponents of this 
theory are\ J3entham, J S Mill, and Henr y Sidgwickx' Ben- 
tham’s proof of the theory is not very explicit, 4 and may per- 
haps be considered to be sufficiently represented by that 
of Mill Mill's argument is stated thus in the fourth chapter 
of his Utilitarianism 

“ No reason can be given why the general happiness is 
desirable, except that each person, so far as he believes it to 
be attainable, desires his own happiness This, howeicr, 
being a fact, we have not only all the proof wluch the case 
admits of, but all which it is possible to require, that happiness 
.is . a good, that .each person’s happine ss os. a good to JJiat 
.person, and the general happiness, therefore, a good to thp 
.aggregate of all persons. ” He then goes on to argue that 
happiness is the only good, on the ground that we lm e already 
noticed — viz that to desire a thing and to find it pleasant are 
but two ways of expressing the same thing 
Now it would be difficult to collect in a short space c o many 
fallacies as are here committed We liaae already noticed 
the confusion in the last point, due to the a mbigiiit i_in_thc- 
word “ pleasur e.” We liaac also noticed the confusiga mill 
re gard to the mcaninc of “ de sirable.” which Mtiatcs the first 
part of the argument It only remains to notice the fallacv 
involved m the inference that “ the general happmcss is a good 
to the aggregate of all persons ” 

The fallacv is that which is known m logic as “ thejallam 

1 Apart from the rnicriamti/ winch is gcncralh connected with the 
lapse of time Allowance Mould, of coulee, have to be made for this 

5 M Mods of Ethics, Bo6\ III chap \m , f a 

3 Cf § T> and see belon 5 10 

*CJT Sidgvich’s Histon/ cf Ethics, pp 210 41 
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of composition ” It is inferred tliat because my pleasures are 
a good to me, yours to you, bis to him, and bo on, therefore 
my pleasures + your pleasures + his pleasures are a good to 

nor the persons are capable of. being, made, into an aggregate 
It is as if we should argue that because each one of a hundred 
soldiers is six feet high, therefore the whole company is six 
hundred feet high The answer is that this would be the case 
if the soldiers stood on one another’s heads And similarly 
Mill’s argument would hold good if the minds of all hu man 
beings were to be rolled into one, so ns t p fotpi nn.jitmr.mitc 
But as it is, “ the aggregate of all nersons ” is nnhndv, and con- 
sequently cannot be. a good to him. A good must be a good 
for somebody 1 

9 Sidgwick ’s Proof of TJmversakstoc Hedonism — Sidgwick’s 
argument in support of Universalistic Hedonism is perhaps 
the most thorough and convincing that has ever been set forth 
His doctnne is, to some extent, a reproduction of that of Butler 
with regard to conscience , but it has much greater clearness 
and definiteness on some fundamental points— a definiteness 
that has been largely gamed by the part, ml adoption of the 
viesea-oLEjint 

Sidgwick, like Bntler, bases bis doctnne on tbe antbonty 
of Conscience , and he agrees with Kant in identifying Con- 
science with Practical Reason The f unds mental requireme nt 
of moralit y, according to Sidgwick, is that we should place 
ourselves at the point of view of Reason, and obey its dictates 
This yields the conception of Justice, which has two mam 
requirements We must be just to ourselves , and Sidgwick 
interprets this as meaning that we must be lmpartml in tbe 
treatment of all the moments of our lives , and, in choosing our 
Qwn pleasures , the future is to be regarded as of equal -weight, 
with the present In like manner also, the pleasures of others 
arS-to be regarded as of equal weight with our own 2 

It might be thought that m this way Sidgwick had over- 
thrown egoistic Hedonism and bad shewn umversalistic 

1 Gf Bradley’s Ethical Studies, p 101 

2 Methods oj Ethics, Book HI , oliap xm , § 3 
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Hedonism to be the only reasonable Hedonistic theory But, 
for some reason which it is not altogether easy to follow 1 , he 
does not consider this to be the case So far as can be made out, 
the reason seems to be that wbnt is primarily onr good io nm- > 
own pleasure . and it is only in a secondary wav that m Re- 
cover that the pleasure of others ought to be equally .regarded 
Now, this secondary discovery cannot overthrow the first 
primary truth Hence we are bound still to regard our own 
pleasure as a supreme good For this reason, SidgwicL 
considered that there is a certain contradiction or dualism m 
the final recommendations of reason We are bound to seek 
our own greatest pleasure, and yet we are bound also to seek 
the greatest pleasure of the aggregate of sentient beings 

Now, these two ends may not, and probably will not, 
coincide There is thus a conflict between two different 
commands of reason This conflict is referred to by Dr 
Sidgwick as “ the Dualism of Practical “Reason ” 2 But if 
there is any force mTlus consideration, it seems as if we might 
carry it further, and say that there is a similar conflict between 
the pursuit of our own greatest pleasure at a given moment 
and the pursuit of the greatest happiness of life as a -whole 
For it is the pleasure of a given moment that appears to be 
primarily desirable At any given moment what seems 
desirable is the satisfaction of our present wants Conse- 
quently, on the same principle we might say that we are bound 
to seek the greatest pleasure of a given moment no less than 
the greatest pleasure of our whole life There would thus be 
three kinds of Hedonism instead of two — the Cyrenaic view 
being recognised as well as the Epicurean and the Benthamite 
However, it is perhaps scarcely worth while to consider which 
form of Hedonism is the most reasonable, os they seem all to 
be based on a misconception 

1 Sco on this Moore s Prut a pi a Fthica, p no 

5 For Sidcwich’s new on this point see his Mttboiv of Fthtos 
concluding chapter Prof Girvchi who is to a largo extent a follower 
of Sidgwich does not accept hi 5 doctnnc on this point See hi« 
criticism of the fourth edition of the Mdbo^tof Flinch in the Irlcrnatioral 
Jourrr I of Fth<c.% for Chtober, 1S°0 Rc r erencc mar be nnde also 
with great ad vint au to Dr Moon ? Principal Fthica i*-peml!\ pp 100 
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Two points may be noted with regard to umversalistic 
Hedonism In tbe first place, it used to be described as 
Utilitarianism, because it was supposed to inculcate tbe 
pursuit of what is useful But it is now seen that pleasure 
is not more useful than any other possible end , and the name 
has consequently been dropped in scientific writings— though, 
for shortness, the term is still often used as a designation of 
the school In the second place, the end of umversalistic 
Hedonism used to be described as being the attainment of 
“ the greatest happiness of the greatest number ” The mean- 
ing of this was, 1 2 that if we had to choose between a great 
happiness of a small number and a smaller happiness of a 
great number, we ought to prefer the latter, even if the total 
happiness were less But it is now recognized that if pleasure 
is to be regarded as the good, we are bound to choose the 
greatest pleasure, even if it should be concentrated m a single 
person, instead of being distributed over a large number 
Accordingly, this phrase has also been abandoned - 

10 General Criticism of Hedonism —(a) Pleasure and Value 
We sec now the general foundation on which the Hedonistic 
theory of Ethics rests It may be based either on a psycholo- 
gical theory of the object of desire or on a theory of value 
The former basis has been perhaps sufficiently discussed , 
but on the latter some remarks must still be added 

The general point of view is that, though our desires may 
often be directed to other objects than pleasure, yet, when 
we set ourselves calmly to consider tbe matter, we see that 
pleasure is that which alone constitutes tbe value for us of tbe * 
objects of our experience A psychosis (to use Huxley’s 
term, 3 adopted by recent psychologists), tea state of con- 

1 In 60 far as it lnd any definite meaning The phrase seems to have 
been frequently employed without any definite meaning being attached 
to it There is an interesting discussion of this point in Edgeworth’s 
Mathematical Psychics, p 117 sqq 

2 It should he observed that Bcnfcham himself seems, in his later years, 
to hare discarded the expression “ of the greatest number ” His 
reasons for doing so (which are not very clearly explained) may he found 
in Burton’s Introduction to Bentham's Worts, pp 18 and 19, note 

3 Huxley’s Hume p G2 
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sciousness, is valuable for us exactly in proportion as it is 
pleasant Consequently, tbougli the impulse of desire may 
sometimes move towards the less pleasant of two possible 
objects , and though, therefore, we cannot say that our desires 
are always moved simply by the calculation of pleasure , 
yet, when we reflect calm!}', and from a purely egoistic point 
of view, w e see that the only reasonable ground of preference 
between two psjchoses is that the one is more pleasurable 
than the other 

Hence, though it is not true that we always act in such a way 
as to secure for ourselves the pleasantest of possible psychoses, 
yet we ought (i e it is reasonable) to secure for ourselves 
the most pleasant, so long as this does not interfere with the 
pleasure of any one else , and, in general, we ought to act m 
such a way as to make the sum of the pleasures of all psychoses, 
present and future, as great as possible 

Now it is true, I think, that pleasure maj fairly be described 
as a sense of tahic 1 * F H Bradley said : that pleasure is 
essentially “ the feeling of self-reahzedness ” Exception might 
be taken to this, on the ground that it can scarce!} be applied 
to the feelings of animals, or to the more animal pleasures of 
men But at any rate we may say that the feelmg of pleasure 
is the accompaniment of objects which hate a certain \alue 3 
for the consciousness to w hich they are presented 

1 Cf Dcwej 6 r*i)cho'ogy, p 1C I mean tint it is truer to call 
pleasure n sense of yalue than to represent it ns constituting nine Bui 
cien to call it a sense of a nine inrohes a kind of anticipation In 
, sensuous pleasure, for instance, we can hardly he said to hare am 
consciousness of raluc The general subject of the relation between 
pleasure and value i=, lioweaer, too complicated to be di'ctr-sed here 

: l thieal Studies p 2G1 Bradley afterwards abandoned this view 
The element of truth in it seems to lie in the fact that pleasure consists 
in a certain harmony of the content of consciousness with the form of 
umti within which it falls But this form of units need not lie a definite 
consciousness of self and its realization 

3 Wherein fins raluc consists, we are not here called upon to decide 
It mavlie as mans psychologists lime suppo-ed, in a certain heirhtcmmr 
of general vitality or of particular Mtal functions On the grnrnl 
nature of pleasure and pain and their place in our conscious life the 
student may be referred to Professor Stout's _! rc.V'K Veycholopi 
chap xu, or to his ifanurl, pp 231-10 
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It is of some importance, 1 think, to remember that it is 
the objects, not the feelings of pleasure, that have value — the 
feeling of pleasure being the sense of value, not the value itself , 
but with this point we need not here trouble ourselves It is 
sufficient to note that, from this point of view, it seems at 
least plausible to say that, though pleasure is not the direct 
object of desire, and though it is not even m itself that which 
has value for us, yet it may be accepted as the measure of value , 
just as the degrees of a thermometer, though not themselves 
heat, may be taken as the measure of heat, or as a token 
currency, though of little value in itself, may serve to measure 
the values of commodities 

This, I say, is a plausible view But it evidently rests on 
the assumption that pleasures are all of the same sort , just 
as the power of money to serve as a measure of the values of 
goods rests on the assumption of a certain uniformity in the 
currency If the sense of value which we have m pleasant 
feeling is to he taken as the measure of the values which we 
reasonably attach to the different objects that are presented 
to our consciousness, this implies that the values aTe always 
judged by the same standard, always presented, so to speak, 
before the same court of appeal Or (taking Bradley’s 
phrase) if pleasure is the feeling of self-ieahzedness, then 
in taking, pleasure as the measure of our self-realization, 
we assume that it is always the saute self that is realized 
But is this the case * Before considering this point any 
further, it may be well to notice the form m which it was 
presented by Mill 

(6) Quality of Pleasures "We may say briefly that the 
Hedonistic theory proceeds on the assumption that all pleasures 
are capable of being quantitatively compared — that it is always 
possible to determine with regard to two pleasures, or two 
sums of pleasures, which is the greater and which is the less 
On this point a senous difficulty was raised 1 by J S Mill, 
who called attention to the fact that pleasures differ not merely 
m quantity but also in quality — that some pleasures are 


,, * ^(difarianism chap n He did not, indeed, raise the point as a 
V » ^ eating a way out of a difficulty But 

evident!) it is a difficulty from tho point of new of a Hedonistic calculus 
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preferable to others, not because as pleasures they are greater, 
but because they are of a more excellent land 

If this is the case, it is evident that the Hedonistic theory 
must be abandoned for it is then no longer true that pleasure 
is the only desirable tiling One pleasure is, on this vieir, 
more desirable than another not on account of its nature as 
pleasure, but on account of some other quality that it possesses, 
beyond its mere pleasantness Further, if we admit differences 
of quality, it becomes impossible to place pleasures, and sums 
of pleasure, m anv precise order of desirability Ouahties 
cannot be estimated against quantities, unless m some way 
they can be reduced to quantities — and this, on Mill s sup- 
position, is not the case 

It becomes important, therefore, to consider whether there 
really are qualitative differences among pleasures In order 
to do this, we must recur to some of the points that were 
discussed in a former chapter 

(c) Kinds of Pleasure At the beginning of Book I we 
distinguished between appetites and desires, and it was 
pointed out abo that desires mav belong to a great vanetv 
of distinct universes How, just as there is a distinction 
between different kinds of desire, c o there is a distinction 
between the feelings of satisfaction which accompany the 
attainment of their objects 

TVhen an appetite is satisfied, the feeling of satisfaction is 
simple and immediate It is to this kind of feeling that the 
term pleasure is perhaps most propcrlv applied On the 
other hand, the feeling which accompanies the satisfaction 
of desire is of a more intellectual or rcflectn e character, and 
ought perhaps rather to be described as happiness Human 
desire imohes the more or less direct consciousness of an end, 
and m the feeling which accompanies its satisfaction there is 
abo a more or less direct consciousness of an end attained 
These feelings varv greatly, according to the nature of the 
universe within which we are hung at the time when the 
desire is satisfied The feelings of satisfaction that belong 
to the umiersc of self-interest arc icn different from tho c c 
that belong to the unnorse of duty , those that belong to the 
uni\cr«c of animal enjounent are \erv different from tho c c 
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that belong to the universe of poetic or religious emotion 
Carlyle suggested 1 that, in the case of such higher universes 
as these, the feeling ought to be described rather as blessedness 2 
than as happiness Perhaps joy would be a less objectionable 
term than either 

At any rate, whether or not we use different words for the 
different universes, it seems clear that the feelings m question 
are of very different characters It is, in fact, a very different 
self that is realized in each of these cases , and the feeling 
of self-realizedness is consequently different Or, to put it m 
the other form that we have used the sense of value m each 
case is a sense of value for a different judge We are esti- 
mating, as it were, sometimes m gold, sometimes m silver, 
and sometimes in copper Now it might be possible, no doubt, 
to find a common denominator for these , but this common 
denominator does not seem to be supplied m the feeling of 
pleasure itself 

There is, however, a difficulty which is apt to present itself 
at this pomt It is apt to be thought that what is different 
m these different cases is not the feeling itself, but merely 
the object on which the feeling depends This is the pomt 
that we have next to consider 

(d) Pleasure inseparable from its Object ^Pleasure, it must 
be remembered, is not an entity, having an existence by itself, 
independently of the object in winch pleasure is felt, or of the 
unity of consciousness to which that object is presented It 
is an element mji total state of consciousness, and ^entirely 
relative to the other elements in that state It is the inner side 
of that of which the other elements may he said to form the 
outer side The sharp distinction that we^are apt to draw 
hetweenan object of consciousness andjthedeelmg of pleasure 
or pam which accompanies it, is due largely to an inadequate 


' Sartor Iteeartui, Book II , chap is 

• Spinoza also seems to use the term btahtudo in this sense This 
torm of happiness is fonnd, according to Spinoza, m the “ Intellectual 
„? re of God . e in the appreciation of the universe as the realization 
14 fihould 1)0 noted also that Spmoza stated 
i F „„ ' that ffcnuf'/iir/o is not to bo regarded as the mcard of virtue, 
e"4ruJ'^' C t % \ believe CarHle meant the same , and it ,s the 
sentml point C/ also Janet's Theory oj Morals, Book I , chap ix 
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apprehension of the nature of the object which is presented to 
our consciousness 

Take, for instance, the pleasu re which accompanies the 
hearmg of a musical perfor manc e The pleasure here is 
evidently (putejkstmctfiom the music which we hear But it 
must be remembered that the music which we hear lsjnot the 
total object that is before our consciousness The hearmg 
pQfi e~ mu sic is accompanied by all sorts ofjdeas which it 
calls up in our minds It is accompanied also by other ideas 
which were passmg through our minds before the music 
commenced The object which is before ..our consciousness 
is a complex total of innumerable thoughts .and images Now 
the feeling of pleasure is not this complex total , but neither 
can it be said to be anj thing that is separable from that total 
It is the inner side to which that total corresponds as the 
outer side Given that total, we could not but have that feeling 
of pleasure Change that total, and our feelmg of pleasure 
must also be changed The total content of our consciousness 
in listening to a piece of music is different from the total 
content in reading a novel or witnessing a dramatic perfor- 
mance the feelmg of pleasure is also different 

The feelmg and the object to wluch it corresponds are like 
the two sides of a curve The) are distinguishable from one 
another, )et they arc inseparable, and the one necessaril) 
vanes with the other 

Sidgwick replied to this objection, as it was stated by Green 
“ It is sometimes said, ’ he remarks' “ that * pleasure as feelmg, 
m distinction from its conditions which arc not feelings, cannot 
be concen cd ’ This is true m a certain sense of the word 
‘ concei\ c ’ , but not m any sense which would prei ent us 
from taking pleasure as an end of rational action To adopt 
an old comparison, it is neither more nor less true than the 
statement that an angle cannot be ‘ concen ed ’ apart from its 
sides AYe ccrtainl) cannot form the notion of an angle without 
the notion of sides containing it , but this does not prea ent 
us from apprehending with perfect definiteness the magnitude 
of any angle as greater or less than that of any other, without 


1 Methods of Fthics Book II , chap iu £ - ro'e 
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any comparison of the pairs of containing Bides Similarly 
we cannot form a notion of any pleasure existing apart from 
some ‘ conditions which are not feelings ’ , but this is no 
obstacle to our comparing a pleasure felt under any given 
conditions with any other, however otherwise conditioned, 
and pronouncing it equal or unequal , and we require no more 
than this to enable us to take ‘ amount of pleasure ’ as our 
standard in deciding between alternatives of conduct ” 

But this reply seems to involve a misconception of the 
precise nature of the criticism The length of the sides makes 
no difference to the sue of the angle , whereas Green’s argument 
is that the nature of the objects makes all the difference in 
the world to the kind of pleasure that we feel 

(e) Can Pleasures be hummed ? If the view here taken is 
correct, there cannot be any calculus of pleasures — t e the 
values of pleasures cannot be quantitatively estimated Tor 
there can be no quantitative estimate of things that are not 
homogeneous 

But, indeed, even apart from this consideration, there seems 
to be a certain confusion in the Hedonistic idea that we ought 
to aim at a greatest sum of pleasures If pleasure is the one 
thing that is desirable, it is clear that a sum of pleasures cannot 
be desirable , for a sum of pleasures is not pleasure We axe 
apt to think that s sum of pleasures is pleasure, just as a sum of 
numbers is a number But this is evidently not the case 
A sum of pleasures is not pleasure, any more than a sum of 
men is a man For pleasures, like men, cannot be added to 
one another Consequently, if pleasure is the only thing 
that is desirable, a sum ol pleasures cannot possibly be de- 
sirable If the Hedonistic view were to be adopted, we ought 
always to desire the greatest pleasure — i e we ought to aim 
at producing the most intense feeling of pleasure that it is 
possible to reach m some one’s consciousness 1 This would 


Just as, if our object ycre to produce tlie greatest man (instead 
e greatest pleasure), Falstaff -would have to bo preferred to the whole 
old COmpan y We may calculate, no doubt, according to the 

t on J tw tbat n u ° t ?' j0rs make a man ’ but tbat & only on the assump 
funcUoM T ^n 01 not a3 8 ™h, but the fullilment of certain 
a man It might bo said that in a number of men there is 
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be the highest aim A sum of smaller pleasures m a number 
of diffe rent, people’s consciousnesses, could not be preferable 
to this , because a sum of pleasures ls uot pleasure at all 

The reason why this docs not appear to be the case, is that we 
habitually think of the desirable thing for man not as a feehng 
of pleasure but as a contmuous state of happiness But a 
continuous state of happiness is not a mere feeling of pleasure 
It has a certain obpectiX£,content Now if we regard this con- 
tent as the desirable thing, we do not regard the feehng of 
pleasure as the one thing that is desirable , i e we abandon 
Hedonism 

^ (/) Mailer without Form We may sum up the defects of 
Hedonism by saying that itji as the opjiosite fault to that which 
we found in the system _of, Kant Kant’s p rinciple of self- 
consistency 'gave us form without mat ter — the mere form 
of reason, with all the particular content of the desires left 
out Hedonism, on the other hand, gtycsjis. matter_without 
f orm It takes up all the des res as they stand, and regards 
the satisfaction of all as having an equal right, in so far as 
the pleasant feehng accompanying the satisfaction is equalh 
intense and lasts equally' long 

This view ignores the fact that what we’really seek to satisfy 
is not omjcsircs but_ ours ch.cs., and the \ alue jiLnur-sati sfac - 
tions depends on the land of self to which the satisfaction is 
given — i c it depends on the unnerse within which the satis- 
faction is received It may be mere animal pleasure it may 
be human happiness it may be samt-lihe bliss To consider 
it in tins way is to consider our desires w ith reference to their 
form — with reference to the unnerse m which they bate a 
place Hcdomsm-ignorcs-tlns form It looks on our desires 
and their gratifications simply as quantities of raw material 
It regards our wants as so many mouths to be filled, and the 
pleasures of their satisfaction as so many lumps of sugar to 
go into them It is matter without form 


more flesh and blood nnd bone than m one But this is to meiMirc 
flesh blood, and bone, not men. So it is po-Mb’e (hit m n number of 
pleasant experiences there is mon. of something thin tbew i« m one 
But they are not a greitcr pleasure 
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11 Some Recent Views on Hedonism —It is, on the whole, 
true to say that Hedonism as a thorough-gomg system of 
Ethics has ceased to exist But there are still attempts to 
assign to pleasure a more prominent place m life than idealistic 
writers are disposed to allow The writings of Dr McTaggart 1 
deserve attention from this pomt of view , and Dean Rashdall 2 
though not a Hedonist, supported McTaggart’s arguments, 
and, in particular, sought to shew that a Hedon istic calculus 
was not as impossible as had been contended 
It is, of course, clear enough that pleasure has a quantitative 
aspect We can enumerate pleasant experiences , we can 
decide that some are more intense than others , and that some 
can be shared by a larger number of people than others But 
the fact remains that such considerations do not carry us far 
in the attempt to determine what are the ends that are most 
worth pursuing in life The essential pomt remains that 
pleasure is always the enjoyment of some experienced object 
that has a certain value , and that the value, rather th muthe- 
pleasantness, is the end that is ultim ately sou ght 
Beauty, for instance, seems to he one of these values “ A 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever ” Butjd. ..seems to be the 
Beauty that we enjoy, not the evanescent pleasures that it 
yields They are not “ for ever ” A pleasure that is past 
has ceased to he a pleasure, however long its object may endme 
The.jnemory.of rfc may even be a source of pain “ Sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow is remembering happier things ” On the other 
hand, it is often a source of satisfaction to recall, like Othello, 
the difficulties and dangers through which we have passed 
Dogberry boasts that he is “ a fellow that has had losses ” 
Even to think of a pleasure that endures is not always a source 
of satisfaction There is the well-known story of the man 
who was reminded of the bliss of heaven, and who asked why 
he should tlnnk of such a dismal subject It is dismal because 
to think of pleasure is not pleasant, except so far as we reabze 
the values that would yield pleasure 
There are some ,maudlm states of enjoyment, such as those 
produced by opium, in which there may be very kttle objective 

1 Especially Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, chap 

1 Theory of Good and Evil, Book II , chap i 


IV 
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content — though, I believe, even in these the imagination 
generally calls up appropriate objects But, at any rate, 
no serious moralists would regard such states as constituting 
a very desirable end Beautiful music, on the other hand 
would be generally recognized as having real \aluc, but it 
seems to be the music that we enjoy, not the evanescent 
feelings that it excites No doubt, the music may persist m 
our recollection , and so may other sources of enjoyment 

Music, when soft voices clic, 

^ Vibrates m the memory 

Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 
v Live within the sense thev quicken ” 

But the enjoyment of such evanescent objects seems to depend, 
to some extent, on their rarity As Milton says of musical 
enjoyment, 

“ He who of these delights cm judge, jet spare 
To interpose them oft, is not unwise ” 

It may be partly for this reason that the jots of heaven, 
which have often been represented as musical, are apt to seem 
dismal when their content is not viv ldlj realized 

But it must be confessed that the discussion of this subject 
raises a number of rather subtle problems 1 * * The essential 
point, which it seems important to keep constantl) in mind, 
is that pleasure ar ises in the apprehension of_ynlued objects, 
an d van ishes away ~~whcn_it is abstracted Jiom jl icm These 
objects may be described as pleasures, but tliev are not 
pleasure 

12 Non-Hedomshc Interpretation of Happiness — It is veil 
to note, as we 1m e alreadv to some extent «cen, that Happiness 
is not necessarily to be thought of ns a sum of pleasures Ev en 
the ancient Epicureans tended to think of it ns meaning rather 
the absence of pain than the presence of positive enjovment 

1 See Rashdall s Theory of Good and Fnl Vol If p l 4 * I tlunl tli‘ 

continuous pleasure to which he refers has real value onh in so far as 
it is regarded as peros'erf, not ns n number of evaacccnt women's 

But his arguments Fhould In nrtfulh coii'idovd— (lit mow so «« he 

was not committed to a pun.h hedonistic theorv 
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and I suppose few would deny that the prevention of the 
physical sensation of pain (as distinguished from the negative 
tone of feeling) is an end that should be aimed at as far as 
possible 1 How far it can be quantitatively estimated, may 
be a somewhat doubtful question But it is possible to inter- 
pret happiness as meaning a certain richness of experience, in 
which some painful elements may form a necessary part 
This seems to be the meaning that is implied in Browning’s 
lines, 

|“ We have not drunk _dcep, laughed free, 
j Starved, feasted, despaired — been happy < ” 

Perhaps something of the same kind is implied m the saying 
of W S Landor, that he had “ warmed both hands before the 
fire of hfe ” Or again we may refer to the kind of happiness 
that Matthew Arnold, taking a hint from the Epicurean poet 
Lucretius, ascribed to Goethe— 

“ He «as happy, if to know 
Causes of things and far below 
Ifis feet to see the lurid flow 
Of terror and insane distress 

__ And headlong fate, bo happiness ” 

Among recent writers, Dean Rashdall may be referred to as 
one who, though to some extent a supporter of Hedonism, 
sought to make a distinction between Happiness and Pleasure 
— the former, although pleasurable, implying a view of one’s 
hfe as a whole rather than as a senes of pleasurable or painful 
moments But, when we view life as a whole, the question 
how far pleasure or pam 13 involved in it may become largely 
irrelevant Aristotle noted the saying that “ no man is to 
be called happy until he is dead,” because it is only then that 
we can view his hfe as a whole But when, in this way, we 
view a man s life as a whole, it is doubtful whether the pleasant 
and painful moments of it are of much account We think 
rather of the extent to which he realized some important 
purpose 


* Proftasor Laird, in his interesting Study tn Moral Theory, lays much 
if 3 fl 3 ’ l d 1 think he does not sufficiently distinguish pain in 
taia sense from disagreeable feeling tone 
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The saying of Southey about the death of Nelson may be 
referred to m this connection “ if the chariot and the horses 
of fire had been vouchsafed for Nelson’s translation, he could 
scarcely have departed m a brighter blaze of glory ” It was a 
Aery painful death, but he had “done his duty,” and ac- 
complished a vork that was regarded as being of supreme 
importance In such circumstances, he might, from the point 
of view of Aristotle 1 , be regarded as happ) As Bosanquet 
has said 5 , “ to conduct a great enterprise bringing into unit) 
]arnng passions and interests is perhaps the fullest satisfaction 
in the world , but the man who is doing it would often possess 
greater pleasure if he were cultivating his garden ” This is 
evidently not a Hedomstic \ lew It is the anew of the realiza- 
tnon of a purpose m bfe, quite different from~a surpluI~of 
pleasantTeelmgs, and yet different also from simple obedience 
to law A happy Me, in this non-Hedomstic sense, means, 
not one that contains a great deal of pleasure, but rather one 
that can be regarded autli a certain joy It hardh seems 
necessary that it should be regarded with joy by the person 
who actually lives it It may be too strenuous for him to 
have time to feel any satisfaction in it 

It is m this non-Hedonistic sense that the “blessedness ’ 
of Spinoza and Carl)le is to be understood It is this Men 
of the moraLaim as the realization of a satisfactor) type of life 
that we ha\ c next to proceed to consider 

13 Kinds of Happiness — Further reflection on a hat i q 
meant by Happiness must lead to the conviction that the 
term is highly ambiguous EtenJ S Mill, as s\c Ime seen, 
had to recognize that there are differences of quality among 
pleasures , and, as soon as this is recognized, it is hard to see 
lion we can speak of “ greatest happiness ” as the object 
that is to be aimed at 


‘Aristotle 6 term aSauorla has been common!; translated ‘ happi 
ness ” But it is onh in the sense hero indicated that it can be p-op-rh 
so rendered It is hot Hedonistic, though it contains pleasure ns an 
element 

z&ctcact art! Philosophy (Fssa; on ‘Hedonism nmong Idealists ) 
p ’05 
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Further reflection, however, seems to shew that the dif- 
ferences among Hedonic experiences are sometimes differences 
of kind, rather than of quality What is primarily meant by 
pleasure would seem to be the simple Hedonic tone of elemen- 
tary sense cxpenences, such as are presumably present m the 
consciousness of most animals The apprehension of a 
satisfactory condition of hfe as a whole, which appears to be 
what is properly meant by happiness, is probably only possible 
for human beings, and cannot be regarded merely as a sum of 
pleasures Again, the apprehension of a satisfactory state of 
existence m a social group is perhaps best expressed by the 
term joy — as m Wordsworth’s phrase, “ ]oy m widest com- 
monalty spread ” That also can hardly be interpreted as the 
sum of the happinesses of the individuals composing the group 
It depends on our thinking of the group as a composite unity 
of a super-personal kind What Carlyle meant by blessedness 
again may perhaps be interpreted as referring to the satis- 
faction that is felt in the contemplation of existence as a whole 
— what has sometimes been expressed by the term “ cosmic 
emotion ” l 

These different types of satisfaction may all be said to in- 
volve a certain Hedonic tone , but they are so different from 
one another that it is misleading to treat them as qualities of 
the same thing They aTe different modes of valuation , and 
they can only be properly considered in connection with the 
general subject of value To this more definite reference 
will be made in the chapter after next 


14 Ideal Utilitarianism — In the elaborate work by Dean 
Rashdall on The Theory of Good and Evil, an attempt is made to 
state a utilitarian theory which does not rest upon the view 
that either Pleasure or Happiness is to be regarded as the 
moral end He still called his view “ utilitarian ” because he 
conceived that moral goodness is to be regarded as a means to 
an end larger than itself — an end that includes pleasure and 


I think it probable, however, that he did not mean a mode of feeling 
m.m-Lw £“7 f, tcnded ,t° suggest rather what was in Spinoza’s 

itself ’ ^ h d that bcaMu,1 ° 13 “ not tl,e reward of virtue but virtue 
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happiness along with other intrinsic values Further reference 
will be made to this somewhat complex theory at a later stage 
It is doubtful whether it ought to be described ns utilitarian, 
since it recognises that moral goodness is part of the supreme 
end of life, and not merely means to an end other than itself 
It approximates to the view of Ari=totle, that the moral life 
is to be pursued for the sake of its “ beauts ’ "of /.aVoi <Wa 
This is a theory of the end as intrinsic \ aiue, to which reference 
will be made m a subsequent chapter 

15 Kant’s Composite Theory of the Moral End —In con- 
nection with the view of Happiness as the end, it niav be well 
to refer here to the composite theorv that was maintained by 
Kant Although Kant is best known m Ethics In his doctrine 
of the Categorical Imperative, referred to in the previous 
chapter, vet he did also rceomiiTic a moral end as well as a m oral 
Jaw , and it is closely connected both with the view of the end 
that we base been considering in the present chapter, and abo 
with the one that is dealt with m the following chapter He 
tJi Qught tha t the end that i= aimed a t in the moral life is two- 
fold — the Perfection of our-ehes and th e Hanmncss of other * 
AVlnt we rightlv seek for ourselves is the development of the 
Good AVill, in the sense that was explained in the preceding 
chapter On the other hand, what we ntr htlv c crk for other s 
is Happiness in a sense that is not verv precisclv defined 

Something may undoubted!} be said in defence of this 
anew It is evident that we cannot, in am verv direct wav , 
cultivate the moral attitude in other-, cspcciallv if .ve are 
bachelors like Kant and not preachers or moral instructors 
bv profession , and consequenth this cannot be Mid to be a 
supreme end for most of us to aim at, though it nia be a 
subordinate end On the other hand, to rnakc. onr own hap 
mness a supreme '■im would be a form of egoi'in that could 
hnrdlv be reconciled with the categorical imperative He 
did not if I understand him nghtlv, mean that our m rn . !u X 'l ?i- 
ness ia of no account Tina would 'coin to be incompatible 
with the view that it is part of the end that should , w *i'’Kcl 
at bv others Ths own life tliounh s'mnb c iuld hard! be 
called, m am extreme sense, ascetic Nor again does he appear 
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to have meant that we were not to take any interest in the 
cultivation of the moral will in others This would hardly 
hav e been consistent with his own work as an educator His 
point seems to have been that we could, m the most absolute 
sense, cultivate the good will in ourselves , whereas we could 
only cultivate it somewhat indirectly in others , while, on the 
other hand, it would be fatal to endeavour to promote our 
own happiness m any sense m which we ought not to aim 
equally at the promotion of happiness m all others 

That there is some ground.. for this rpcncrmtinn of a double 
end is thus apparent, especially if happiness is thought of 
m a purely Hedonistic sense , but it can hardly he allowed 
that the real good of others can he diSerent from our own real 
good To press such a distinction would seem to involve 
thinking of others as if they were a superior sort of animals, 
rather than responsible human beings H we are to recognize 
an end for human action at all, it would seem that it must be 
an end for all 1 

Kant’s view is rightly characterised by Bradley ( Ethcal 
Siudies, Essay IV ) as that of “ Duty for Duty’s Sake, ’■ and 
is contrasted with the utilitarian view (Essay III ), which is 
described as that of “ Pleasure for Pleasure’s Sake ” Professor 
Dewey, in like manner, describes the Kantian system ( Outlines 
of Ethics, p 78) as furnishing us with merely “ Formal Ethics,” 
and as bemg a “ theory which attempts to find the good not 
only m the will itself, but in the will irrespective of any end 
to be leached by the will ” It appears to me that there is 
some exaggeration m this Kant considered that we must 
do our duty out of pure respect for the law of reason, and not 
from any anticipation of pleasure , but he nowhere, so far as 
I am aware suggests that there is any merit in the absence of 
pleasure On the contrary, though he does not regard happi- 
ness as the direct end at which the virtuous man is to aim, 
he yet believes that, m any complete account of the supreme 

1 For further consideration of Kant’s view on this subject , reference 
may be made to Caird’s Critical Philosophy of Kant Vol II, pp 381 404 

*It should be noted however, that the account given by Bradley 
w this chapter of the theory of “ Duty for Dutv’s Sale ” is not and is 
not intended to be, an exact statement of the position of K an t 
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Human good, happiness must he included as well as virtue 
though in subordination to virtue Indeed, he even con- 
sidered that, unless we had grounds for believing that the two 
elements— virtue and happiness— are ultimately to be found 
united, the very foundation of morality would be destroyed 
Thus he says, — 

“ In the sumtnum bomnn which is practical for us, i e to 
be realized by our will, virtue and happiness are thought as 
necessarily combined so that the one cannot be assumed bv 
pure practical reason without the other also being attached to 
it Now this combination (like ever* other) is either analytical 
or synthetical It has been shown that it cannot be analytical ,» 
it must then be synthetical, and more particularly, mu=t be 
conceived as the connect’on of cause and effect, since it con- 
cerns a practical good, i c one that is possible by means of 
action , consequently cither the desire of happiness must be 
the motne to maxims of virtue , 1 2 or the maxim of virtue must 
be the efficient cause of happiness ” 

“ The first is absolutely impossible, becnu=e {ns was proyed 
in the Analytic) maxims which place the determining principle 
of the will m the desire of personal happmc=s arc not moral 
at all, and no virtue can be founded on them But the second 
is also impossible, because the practical connection of causes 
and effects m the world, ns the result of the determination of 
the will, does not depend upon the moral dispositions of the will, 
but on the knowledge of the lavra of nature and the physical 
power to use them for one’s purposes , consequently we cannot 
expect in the world bv the most punctilious observance of 
the moral layys any necessary connection of happiness with 
yirtuo, adequate to the summum bonum Noyy ns the pro- 
motion of this summum lonum, the conception of which con- 
tains this connection, is a priori a necessary object of our y\ ill 
and inseparably attached to the moral layy, the mpos-ibility 
of the former mu=t proy e the fal=it% of the latter If then the 
supreme good is not possible by practical rules, then the 

1 1 ' that happiness is not directly included in virtue or nrtw in 
happiness 

1 This tilnt Kint denies and it is onlv m th s thi* 1 f i* 
to bo described as in ic or is ono v \ o sacnf cc 
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moral law also which commands us to promote it is directed 
to vam imaginary ends, and must consequently be false ” 

Kant’s view, then, was that tbe supreme aim of tbe virtuous 
man is simply that of conforming to this law of reason — i e 
according to him, the law of formal consistency He must 
not pursue virtue for the sale of happiness , but purely for the 
sake of duty Further, Kant considers that though the 
virtuous man does, not aim at happiness, ye t the complete 
well-being 1 of a human being includes happi ness as well as 
\ irtue “And apparently he thought that if we had no ground 
for believing that the two elements are ultimately conjoined, 
the ground of morality itself would be removed For morakty 
rests on a demand of reason , and the possibility of attaining 
the summum honum is also a demand of reason If the de- 
mands of reason were chimerical in the latter case, they would 
be equally discredited m the former 2 3 He solves the difficulty 
by postnlating tbe existence of Go d, “ as the necessary con di- 
tion of theposslbility” oh the siimnium honum ” :l 

Worn 'this it will be Veen "that Kant did not really regard 
his moral rigorism as being in any wav ovvosed to huma n 
happiness Indeed it may be doubted whether such~an 
opposition has ever been made by any serious school of 
moralists Bentham, indeed (at least as represented by 
Dumont 4 ), contrasts bis utihtanan theory with what be calls 
“ the Ascetic Principle,” saying of tbe latter that “ those who 
follow it have a honor of pleasures Everything which 


1 Complete well being ( bonum conswmmatum) as distinguished from 
supreme well being ( supremum bonum) Tbe supreme good is virtue 
the complete good is virtue — happiness See Cnfigue of Practical Reason, 
Part I , Book II , chap n (Abbott’s translation, p 206) For a discussion 
of Kant's view on this point, see Caird’s Critical Philosophy of Kanl, 
Book II , chap v (vol 11 pp 289 314) 

1 Observe the close resemblance between Kant’s view on this point 
and that of Butler See Sidgwick’s History of Ethics, pp 195 7 Kant, 
however, states the difficulty in a much more precise and profound form 
than that in uhich it is put by Butler Kant’s attempted solution, 
in like manner, is characterised by immeasurably greater speculative 
depth 

3 Kant, loc cit , section V (Abbott, p 221) 

1 Theory of Legislation chap n See also Principles of Morals and 
Legislation, chap n 
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gratifies the senses, in their view, is odious and criminal They 
found morality upon privations, and virtue upon the re- 
nouncement of one’s self In one word, the reiersc of the 
partisans of utility, they approve everything which tends to 
diminish enjoyment, they blame e\erj thing which tends to 
augment it ” But this description would e\ idcntly not apply 
to Kant, 1 nor perhaps to any school of moralists, if we except 
some of the extremest of the Cynics 2 Bentham himself, 
in the passage from which the above extract is taken, does not 
refer to any philosophic writers, but only to the Jansemsts 
and some other theologians Eten the Stoi cs' 1 (to whom 
certainly Kant bears a strong rcsemblancc 1 j 3idLnot,regnrd 
the sacrific e of hap piness ns in itsell a good On the contrary , 
as Tvant hi mself remarks, 1 both the Stoics an d Epicureans 
wefe~agrc ecf~in ide ntif ying vifhic with h appiness onl>~whilc 
the Epicureans held t hat the pursuit ofliappmcss is urtue, 
the^'toics~held~contranwIse, that thT pursuit of urtue is 
happiness * 

Kant thought, however, that the moral end might rightly be 
said to consist in the promotion of our own perfection and the 
happiness of others It is ea ident enough that there is some 
ground for this distinction If moral perfection consists in 
the right direction of the vs ill, it seems clear that it is onh 
oi cr our own wills that we lia\e am direct control Our own 
happiness, on the other hand — especially in the non-Hedonistic 
«ense of welfare— is so dirccth an object of pursuit that it does 
not cull for any particular cnijihasis Hence the distinction 
between the two ends may be, to some extent, justified 

1 There I-, indeed a passage in the Methodology of Purr Practical 
Per. ran ( Vbbotl’s translation, p 2,11), in vluch Kant 'a vs that virtue 
is “ worth c o much onh because it costs bo much ” But the context 
shows that Ins meaning is mcreh tint the cost brines clearh to light 
the punta ot the motiu 

bee Sidgwich’s II i ''on/ of Fthcr, p T3 *> 

’For nn account of the btoics reo Sidgwicl’e lh'’ont of Ithiu, pp 
70 St 

* Cf Caird’r Critical Philnrojihij of Kart, a ol it , pp 222 1 Ac 

5 Critique of Practical Pca r on, Part I , Booh 11 , chap u ( \bbott s 
translation p 2QS] 

' Or nt least that a certain form of I appiness is nn inseparable accident 
of the pursuit of urtue See Sidgwacl r Iht’nru of } t)i r«, pp SO 1 

FTI1 1" 
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But it may be doubted whether it can be regarded as strictly 
valid Parents at least, teachers, preachers, statesmen, 
ei en poets and dramatists, seem to he rightly concerned with 
the moral perfection of others, as well as their happiness 
Shakespeare indeed, in one of his epilogues, professed that his 
object was only “ to please,” but it may be doubted whether 
his purpose in writing Macbeth or King Lear could be supposed 
to be only that of promoting happmess At any rate, some 
more recent dramatists shew a more obvious moral end 
And there are many other famous writers 1 whose aim is still 
more obviously prophetic in the moral sense of that term 
Even in ordinary hfe, moral criticism appears to play a con- 
siderable and surely a quite legitimate part On the other hand 
if our happmess consists largely — as it surely does — m the 
successful fulfilment of our proper functions, each person 
would seem to be more directly concerned with the achieve- 
ment of this object for himself than for others 

Hence it seems doubtful whether more than a relative 
distinction can be drawn between the scope of the two ends 
In a limited sense, however, it seems right to say that we are 
most directly concerned with the goodness of our own wills, 
and that our main duty to others is to help to promote their 
happmess, or at least to avoid doing anything that would tend 
to injure them or give them unnecessary pam On the whole, 
therefore, Kant may be taken, when somewhat liberally inter- 
preted, as one of our safest guides m morals BufTtlie idea of 
perfection that he thus introduces is one that calls for further 
consideration It may be doubted whether it can be satis- 
factorily interpreted as meaning simply the right direction of 
the will 2 

1 Surely Kant himself, m writing his elaborate treatises on morals, 
did not aim exclusively at making his readers happy 

*For further criticism of Kant’s 'new on this subject, students may 
be referred to Caird’s Critical Philosophy of Kant, Vol II , Booh II 



CHAPTER V. 

THE STANDARD .VS PERFECTION 

A Application of Evolution to Morals —The idea that the 
end at which we are to aim, or one of the ends, is the realization 
of the self or the development of character, leads us at once 
to regard the moral life as a process of growth Although 
this idea has often been applied to the moral life in former 
ages, set it is chiefly m recent times that the conception has 
been made prominent The whole idea of growth or dca elop- 
ment — the idea of “evolution,” as it is called— may almost 
be said to be a discovery of the present Centura It was first 
brought into prominence in the treatment of philosophical 
studies by HegcL. ( 17 7 04831)-ti ntLComio-f 1 7 ? 1 1 wa? 
applied hr EamarcL.Danviiumd-oAcrs to the origin of spec,es 
v bile, m more recent years, H Spencer and other still more 
recent wntersTme extended its applications to the origin of 
social institutions, forms of government and the like, and 
eacn to the formation of the solar and stellar sas'cms 

With these applications we are not here concerned 1 Vi e 
have to deal onlv with the apphcat’on of the idea of evolution 
to morals And eacn with this application we liaac to deal 
only in a certain aspect We are not concerned ■’t present 
with the fact that the mora' life of individuals and nat’ons 
undergoes a gradual growth or development in the cour-e of 
ac^rs or ages This is a fact of moral ln=ton ■nherca= here 
no are concerned onh auth the thcorv of that wh'ch is e-sential 
to the a cry n iture of moralita Whe i a\ e c a\ , tl en, t! at the 
idea-nLevolntion i c applicable to the moral hie wc nwio flat 
the moral life is, m its a era essence, a grov th or deae’opn cat 
The sense m which it is so anil it is hopeo, taenme apparent 
as we proceed 

1 IT's rro ‘ consp-aO-' o r tie c vvmp's in rcce"! vrxr- i* tlst 
cn'inM m p—V-'o- V'eie-’eJe’" « clabo~ate v-o*) cn r 
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2 Development of Life — -We may say, to begin with, that 
what we mean is this There is in the moral life of man a 
certain end or ideal, to which he may attain, or of which lie 
may fall short , and the significance of lus life consists in the 
pursuit of this end or ideal, and the gradual attainment of it 

We may illustrate what we mean by reference to the forms 
of animal life Among animals there are some that ive naturally 
regard as standing higher in the scale of bemg than others 
We judge them to be higher by reference to a certain (it may 
be a somewhat vague) standard that we has e in our minds — 
whether it be, as with Herbert Spencer, the standard of adapta- 
tion to their environment, or the standard of approximation 
to the human type, or whatever else it may be 

Now, if w'e arc right m supposing that there is a continuous 
development going on throughout the species of animal 
existence, the mam significance of this development will lie 
m the evolution of forms of life that approach more and 
jnore nearly to the standard or ideal type Similarly, _the 
evolutionary theory of Ethics is the view that there is a 
standard or ideal of character, and that the significance of 
the moral life consists in the gradual approximation to that 
)type 

3 Higher and Lower Views of Development — In all develop 
ment there is a beginning, a process, and an end The 

being starts from a certain level andLmoves onwards 
towards a higher level Now, ra general, what is presented to 
us is neither the beginning nor the end, but the process The 
lowest forms of animal life do not often come before our 
notice, and the nature of the lowest of all is quite obscure 
Nor do we know what possibilities there may be of still further 
development m the forms of animal life The starting-point 
and the goal are alike concealed from us we see only the race 
So it is also with the moral life The earbest beginnings of 
JiliTJB 0 ??-] consciousness jire hidden_ m obscurity , and, on the 
other hand, we can scarcely form ..a clear conception of- a 
de veloped moral lif e We know it only in the course 
of its development Nevertheless, we cannot understand 
the process except by reference either to its beginning or to its 
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end And we may endeavour to understand it bj reference 
either to the one or to the other 
Hence there are two possible methods .of interpreting the 
moral life, if we adopt the theory of development "We may 
explain it by reference to its beginning or to its end The 
former is perhaps the more natural method , as it is most 
usual to explain phenomena by their causes and mode of 
origination But further consideration seems to show that 
this is in reality the lower and less satisfactory method Let 
us consider briefly the nature and merits of the two methods 

4 Explanation by Beginning — It seems most natural at 
first to endeax our to explain the moral life by tracing it back 
tojts o rig in in the needs_of g aiagcs, or men m the struggles 
of the lower animals Itisinthiswaj that we explain ordman 
natural phenomena, such ns the formation of geological strata, 
and c\cn the growth and decline of nations Me go back to 
the beginning, or as near to the beginning as we can get, and 
trace the causes that lme been in operation throughout the 
dm elopment of the object of our stud} AYc do not inquire w lnt 

the end of it will b e To inquire into this would, in general, 
throw little, if an}, light upon its actual condition Ought 
not. the de\ elopment of morals to be studied m the same wax 7 
The answer seems clear The stud} of Ethics, ns we lme 
already pointed out, .occupies quite a diifcrent point of new 
[from that of the natural sciences It is not concerned with 
| the mx estimation of origins and with the tracing of history, 
but with the determination of ideals and the consideration 
i pTnfc'w a} ufwlncli tlic=c ideals influence conduct Now the 
ideal lies at the end rithcr than at the beginning In dealing 
with jmt ural _phcn om on a_ wc arc concerned pnnianl} with 
what is, and 'econdnnh with the wn\ in winch it has conic to 
be wlnt_itjf In Ethics on the otlirr band, .it i y o f_y.oin- 
jnrotneh little interest to. know wlint is 1 * * * “ Man partly 
is, and w fiofl} hope to be ” It is what lie hopcsTd Ct tFat 

l Ie wlnt is in tlie punh natural hi'tora r'V^, in winch we rai 

that the lion i* while the unicorn i* ro* In the deeper rune *>' cotir <• 

1 thic 5 is coneeme<l with win* i* — us with wlal nan’r fun*lan' , *i , al 

nature CJ nhovc chap m of *he pie-sn! Boo’ § T 
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determines the direction of his growth The meaning of this, 
however, may become clearer if we direct attention for a little 
to the theory of one of the earliest of those writers who hai e 
endeavoured to deal with the moral life by tracing it back to 
its origin 

5 Herbert Spencer's View of Ethics — Herbert Spencer’s 
theory on this subject was first set forth m his book entitled 
The Data of Eihcs, which afterwards became Part I of his large 
treatise on The Principles of Eihcs To give any complete 
account of the contents of that book would be quite impossible 
hpre , but the following may be taken as indicating its drift 1 

Spencer began by trying to determine what we mean by 
conduct and what w e mean by calling conduct good or bad 
He examines this question by going back to the life of the lower 
animals In-all-life. Ther e is what may be called conduct, 
and in all life it may be good orlrad "Now the essence of 
life, as seen m its lowest forms, consists, according to Spencer, 
in “ thecontinuous adjustment of internal relations to external 
_relatiqns ” — i e the constant effort of an organism to adapt 
itself to its environment All c onduct tends either to promote 
orto hinder such adaptation In so far as it tends to promote 
it, it is good in so far as it tends to hinder it, it is bad Good 
conduct produces pleasure, because it brings the organism 
into harmony with its surroundings Bad conduct produces 
papL Nearly all conduct is partly good and partly bad 
Perfectly goo d co nduct would be that which produces only 
pleasure with no accompanying jiam But conduct is relatively 
good when it tends on the whole to produce a surplus of pleasure 
over pain — i e when it tends on the whole to produce a more 
perfect adjustment of organism to environment The supreme 
moral end is to help on the process of development, which 
consists m a more and more perfect adjustment of internal 
relations to external relations 

6 Criticism of H Spencer’s View — Now this theory, though 
it is now rather out of date m view of the more modern con- 
ceptions of evolution, still retains a certain historical interest 


1 Of Sidgw let’s History oj Eihcs, pp 254 7 
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It-hcl ps to br in g the stu dy_ol thcjnoral lif e into co-ordination 
with the stud yjpf.lifc generally , and this is in harmony with 
the whole development of modern scientific thought, which 
leads us to believe that there are no absolute divisions between 
the various objects of our knowledge, and that we are never 
likely to full}' understand any one of these objects without 
bringing it into relation to all the rest 

Yet a little reflection seems to show that .Spencer’s thcor} 
involves a kind of va-tpo\ -po-epoi , or putting the cart before 
the Jiorse For what is meant b} saying that the dev elopment 
of our lives means a continuous process of adjustment to our 
env ironment 7 It is easy to see that in a certain sense such 
a process is continuallv going on The progress of our know- 
ledg e means that w c are constant!} adjusting our ideas more 
and morcTol 1 1 e~ ohj e c t Tv cfe~a 1 1 tie? oThature In like" manner, 
the advance of the arts means that we are gradualh learning 
to adjust our modes of life to the necessities imposed upon us 
by the conditions of the external world And so m morals, 
in so far as we can claim to have “sweeter manners, jiurcr 
hws ” than our forefathers, in so far ns wc have wider ideas 
of w hat is required of us, and are more conscientious in meeting 
these requirements, all this means that wc are adjusting our 
modes of life more and more to the necessities of the case 

But what exactly is implied m tins adjustment 7 Does it 
not imph, above even tiling, that wc have certain ends that 
we set before ounelvcs to be attained 7 ^Yhen wc sav that 
two things arc not adjusted to one another, y\c imph that v.e 
have some idea, of a relation in which the two things ought to 
vt jnd and in which at present they do not stand In a c eme 
even thing is adjusted to even thing else Death is an 
adjustment A living being is conscious of a ccrt un want 
of ldjustment onh bee iuse it has certain definite aims The 
scientific man perceives tint his ideas ^rc not fulh adjusted 
to the fact' of nature, and he pursues knowledge m on]f that 
he mav adjust them more complctcl} but a store is adjirted 
to its environment without the need of tun such effort 1 The 
scientific man is aware of a w int of adjustment sunph hecau * 

1 Cf Prof \!'\i uli - < Vo i 1 Or3< - a- ’ Pnj r*<, j it 271 2 
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he is aware of an unattained end — in other words, hecausc he 
brings an ideal with him to winch the world docs not conform 

But if this be so, then surely we ought to turn the statement 
the other way about lYe ought not to say that the deficiency 
of lmng beings, which the development of their lives is 
gradually removing, consists m the fact that they are not ad- 
justed to their environment , but rather, at least in the case of 
self-conscious beings, that the deficiency consists in the iact 
that their environment is not adjusted to them For it is not 
in the environment, but in themselves, that the standard 
lies, with reference to which a deficiency is pronounced If a 
man were content to “let the world slide,” he would soon 
enough become adjusted to lus environment , it is hecausc he 
insists on pursuing his own ends that the process of adjust- 
ment is a hard one It is because he wants to adjust his 
environment to himself , or rather, because he wnnts to adjust 
both himself and lus surroundings to a certain ideal of what 
his life ought to be Bv en in the case of the lower animals, 
indeed, it would often he as true to say that they adjust their 
environment to themseh es as that they adjust themselves to 
their environment 

In any case, adjustment seems to ha\e no meaning unless 
we presuppose some ideal form of adjustment, some end that 
is consciously or unconsciously sought But, if so, then it is 
surely rather with the idea of this end that we ought to start 
than with the mere idea of the process of adjustment, m which 
the end is presupposed Though it seems natural to begin at 
the beginning m our explanation and move on, through th e 
process, to the end , yet since in this case it is the end by which 
the process is determined, it is rather at the end that we ought 
to begin 1 

7 Views of other Evolutionists — H Spencer’s theory is 
distinguished from that of most other writers of the evolutionist 
school by the distinctness with which he recognizes an ultimate 

1 For a more complete discussion of Spencer’s doctrine, see Soriey ’s 
Ethics of Eaturahsm, especially pp 203 20, Alexander’s Moral Order 
an & ^ ro ^ ress ’ PP 260 77, Jfuirhead’s Elements of Ethics, pp 144 02, 
and Dewey's Outlines of Fifties, pp 67 8, and pp 142 40 
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and absolute end to ■which conduct is directed Although.lie 
begins his explanation from below , from the beginning, from 
the simplest f or ms of l ife, he j et leads up to the conception of 
au absolute end Hence he insists on the need of treating 
Ethics from a teleological point of \ lew 1 , and indeed carries 
his conception of an ultimate end so far that he men propounds 
the idea of an absolute system of Ethics, not relating to the 
present world at all, but rather to a world in which the adjust- 
ment to environment shall have been completely brought 
about 5 

Most other e\ olutionists ha\c repudiated this absolute 
Ethics , 3 and have also axoided the statement of an} absolute 
end to which we are moving Thus, Sir Leslie Stephen seems 
to content himself with the idea of health or efficiency “ A 
moral rule is a statement of a condition of social welfare ” 4 
Virtue means efficiency with a mow to the maintenance of 
social equilibrium 5 This tlieor} does not require an} \ lew 
of an ultimate end to which societ} is moling, but simjih 
takes society as it finds it, and regards its presen ntion and 
equilibrium as the end to be aimed at . 0 

Prof Alexander adopts a new which is substantial!} the 
same Thus he says," “ An act or person is measured b} a 
certain standard or criterion of conduct, which has been 
called the moral ideal This moral ideal is an adjusted order 
of conduct, which is based upon contending inclinations and 
establishes an equilibrium betw een them Goodness is nothing 
but this adjustment m the equilibrated whole ” 

This \ icw of Ethics bears a close relation to the doctrine of 
the development of animal life which was set forth In Darwin 

1 Data of Lifoc', pp 301 0 

: Fee Sidgwaeh s account of tin 5 Hi 'lore cf 1 th\c *, p 2'0 

3 Fee, for instance, Stephen's Scicnre of }tlir', p 110, Alexander* 
Mora! Order and i’rojrc p 270 

* Snrrcr of Mac', p 470 ‘ HM pp 7*7 S] fc 

* Cf the statement o f Fir L S'ephtn’ 1 . thcon in FidcwacJ s //i ‘v/ 
of},! i c' p 237 Of course, on such n mcw ana actna! s'ate of so” ( t\ 
is regarded as being owls partly in equilibrium and the tod am cd at 
um be said to lie n condition of p'rfed tq i tlt’jr nn But t! v-!t<n 
referred to do no* nttempt to pise ana pn-itoe account of ovhal would 
b" inaohcd in such nn equilibrium 

' Moral Ordrr rrd Prtyre” jt am 
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According to Damn's view, Die development of animal 
species takes place by means of a ‘ struggle for existence, 
m which “the fittest” survive This, process is commonly 
referred to as one of “ natural selection ” 

In the same way, the view of Sir L Stephen and Prof 
Alexander is that in the moral life there is a process of natural 
selection m which the most efficient, or the most perfectly 
equilibrated type of conduct . is preserved The connection 
between this theory and that of Darwin has been well worked 
out by Prof Alexander in an article on “ Natural Selection _in 
Morals ” l , and as this seems to me to contain perhaps the 
best summary statement that we have in English 5 of the 
attempt to explain morality from below, it may be worth while 
to indicate briefly its general scope and gist 

8 Natural Selection in Morals — “ Natural Selection,” says 
Mr Alexander, 3 “ is a name for the process by which different 
species with characteristic structures contend for supremacy, 
and one prevails and becomes relatively permanent” In 
the case of animal life the struggle is primarily one between 
different individuals or sets of individuals, some of which die 
out, while the “ more fit ” survive It is not exactly .so m 
morals “ The war of natural selection is carried on m human 
affairs not against weaker or incompatible individuals, but 
against then: ideals or modes of life It docs not suffer any 
mode of life to prevail or persist but one which is compatible 
with social welfare ” 4 What happens in the animal world is 
that certain individuals or sets of individuals happen to be 
bom with peculiar natural gifts These gifts turn out to be 
such as make them more fit to survive than other individuals , 
and accordingly they do survive, and transmit their charac- 
teristics to their descendants, while them less favoured rivals 
die out In the case of morals, however, we are dealing “ not 

1 International Journal of Ethics, vol n , No 4 (July 1882), pp 409 
39 Of also Prof Alexander’s Moral Order and Progress, Book III , 
chap iv , where the same point is brought out 

2 An even more extreme instance of an attempt to explain morality 
from below, and on very similar lines, will be found in a German work 
entitled Einleitung tn die Ilorahmssenechaft by Dr Georg Simmel 

s Lac Git p 431 4 Ibid , p 428 
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Avi th animals as such, but with minds ”* In such cases “ we 
have something of the following land ” 

" A person arises (or a few persons) whose feelings, modified 
by more or less deliberate reflection, incline him to a new 
course of conduct He dislikes cruelty or discourtesy , or he 
objects to seeing women with inferior freedom, or to the 
unlimited opportunity of intoxication He may stand alone 
and with only a few friends to support him His proposal 
may T excite ridicule or scorn or hatred , and if he is a great 
reformer, he may endure hardship and obloquy, or e\cu death 
at the hands of the great body of persons whom he offends 
By degrees his ideas spread more and more , people discos er 
that they have similar leanings , they are persuaded by him , 
their previous antagonism to him is replaced by attachment 
to the new mode of conduct, the new political institution 
The new ideas gather every day fresh strength, until at last 
they occupy the minds of a majority of persons, or c\en of 
nearly all ” : 

“Persuasion and education, in fact, without destruction, 
replace here the process of propagation of its own species and 
destruction of the mal ones, by r which in the natural world 
species become numerically strong and persistent ” “ Per- 
suasion corresponds to the extermination of the rn als ’’ , 
for “ the sictory of mind oser m nd consists m persuasion ”* 

Thus, then, the origin of moral ideals, like the origin of 
species, is to be explained by a process of natural selection 

9 Need of Teleology — Now there can be no doubt tint 
all this is aery suggests c and instructs c , but if it is to be 
t then as a complete account of the morai ideal, it labour^ 
under a fatal defect It is a mere natural history of the 
growth of the moral life In dealing with animal life wc may 
well be content with a mere natural hi'ton In this cn c e 
we do not want to know much more than the nature of the 
species that exist and that has e existed, and the circumstances 
that lmc led them to sumac or perish \\c are not much 
interested to inquire what right man has to extirpate the wolf, 


1 lliul j> tyo 


* /»'• nf p 114 


5 //it j> tJO 
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or how we are to justify the extermination of the mammoth 
or the survival of the ape We are not specially interested 
in the relative values of different species of animal life But 
it is just with the question of value that Ethics is concerned 
We wish to know the ground of preference of one kind of con- 
duct over another , and it is no solution of this problem to 
say that the one kind has succeeded in driving out the other 

This, indeed, is partly admitted by Mt Alexander himself 
“ A new plan of life,” he says, “ is not made good because it 
succeeds , its success is the stamp, the imprimatur affixed to 
it by the course of history, the sign that it is good But this 
admission is of little value , for when he is asked what it is, 
then, that makes it good, what is the common characteristic 
that makes ideals morally valuable, he can only answer “ that 
that common characteristic consists in that such a plan of life 
is adapted to the conditions of existence , that under it the 
society reacts without friction upon its surroundings, or, as I 
should prefer to say, that m the conditions in which it is placed 
society can with this ideal so live that no part of it shall en- 
cioach upon the rest, that the society can be m equilibrium 
with itself 

But why should we desire that society should be m equili- 
brium. with itself 7 What is it that makes this condition 
valuable to us 7 This is the question which we are forced to 
ask , and it is a similar question that recui3 in connection with 
the view of H Spencer, and with all similar thcones These 
writers answer questions of natural history instead of questions 
of Ethics What they say may throw considerable light on 
the way m which the moral life has developed, but does not 
answer the question — Why are we to choose that life 7 Why, 
we may ask, for instance, should we not seek to disturb the 
equilibrium of society, instead of promoting it 7 The answer 
to this could only be given by showing that that eqmlibrium 
is a good 

1 Lot cit , p 418 Sometimes, I think, Prof Alexander forgets this 
Thus, m his Moral Order and Progress p 307, he says— “ Evil is simply 
that which, has hcen rejected and defeated m the struggle with the good ” 

2 I6td, p 419 Cf also Prof Alexander’s article on “The Idea o! 
> aiue m Mxndf vol 1 > No 1 (Jan 1892), especially pp 44 8 
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The point that is here urged is well brought out bj Professor 
Sorley 1 “A man,” he says, “might quite reasonably ask 
whj he should adopt as ma’ams of conduct the laws seen 
to operate m nature The end, in this war, is not made to 
follow from the natural function of man It is simply a mode 
m which the events of the world occur , and we must, there- 
fore, give a reason why it should be adopted as his end b> the 
indn idual agent To him there may be no sufficient ground of 
inducement to become ‘ a self-conscious agent in the evolution 
of the umv erse 5 From the purely evolutionist point of vacr , 
no definite attempt has been made to solve the difficulty It 
seems really to go no deeper than Dr Johnson’s reply to Bos- 
well, when the latter plagued him to give a reason for action 
‘ Sir/ said he, m an ammated tone, * it is dm ing on the 
sj stem of life ’ ” 

Against such an answer, we may retort with the question, 
What do we gam by driving on the system of life 2 * * Ynd, 
similarly, we may ask — Why nun re not set ourselves m 
opposition to the stream of dev elopment which Spencer traces 1 
Here again the answer to this question must be found bv show- 
ing that the stream of development is leading to something 
which wc recognire as good — something that can sene as an 
ideal for our moral nature If this can be shorn, then re 
may start from that ideal That ideal then becomes the 
explanation of the process, instead of the process being an 
explanation of it We go through the process of development 
because we arc seeking that ideal The end, and not the 
beginning, is thus taken as the principle of explanation 2 

10 Explanation by End — Even m the ci c o of the develop 
ment of animal life it is not at all certain that the id'' i of 

1 Jthrs cf Aafumfi*n> Part IT, chap lr pp 270 1 Cf nho *- d; 
ricl-s Mr p f ] ft ,,■* p g-j i n Xfuirhead s f Irrrrtr of } 

pp_ 1 10 3b 

: Tht« fo ms to lx the e-'enlnl po n* m the nrcumrot of Prn r fit ah a * 
famous /’or-urst L'dvre (Kro 1 1 at cr ’ /;/«•<) P„‘ Pro r 

pvrtiv o'tsenns the point In drawing nn unreal nn'it'e- « K*— e- a •!" 
pnxxsse, n f nature and the activities o’ the irn~il li f e Cf s' a Fro' 
Lfovd 1 1lchi' cJ Ir**irrt pp 271aodTt“ andP- Pi**! on » 

War t p ir rs . « ecu'*!* I 
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teleology ought not to he introduced Indeed even m Spencer’s 
view of evolution there is a kind of teleology The whole life 
of animals is regarded as a continual struggle after a perfect 
adjustment That is the ideal by which the uhole process is 
explained And it is possible that on a deeper view of evolu- 
tion the meaning of the process might be seen to have a still 
more profoundly teleological significance So at least Emer- 
son thought — 

“ Striving to bo man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form ” 

So also Aristotle and Hegel thought 1 

But however this may he with regard to animal life, and to 
the life of nature generally, there can he n<J doubt that we 
must apply teleological ideas m Ethics Indeed, as we have 
seen, this is explicitly stated by Herbert Spencer himself But 
if this is the case, then the attempt to explain the moral life 
from behind cannot be of much avail We must explain it 
rather by what lies m front of us, by the ideal or end that we 
have m view 2 How this may be done, may be indicated 
by a brief reference to the work of some of the most distinguished 
of those thinkers m recent times who have attempted it 

11 Emergent Evolution — In more recent years, the bio- 
logical process of evolution has come to he thought of as more 
definitely forward-looking than it was by Spencer and most 
of the other early representatives of the conception It was 
chiefly Charles Darwin, by Ins almost exclusive emphasis on 
“ Natural Selection,” as the decisive factor m evolution, 
who tended to discredit more definitely teleological explana- 
tions , and, as usually happens in such cases, some of his 
immediate followers tended to press his views more uncom- 
promisingly tlmn lie did himself There are now some signs 

1 The most remarkable of recent attempts to give a teleological 
account of tho development of animal life, with special reference to con 
sciouB growth, is to bo found in Prof L T Hobhousc’s Mind m Evolution 
It may be worth wlnlo to refer also to DOhnng’s Cursus der Philosophic, 

II , m 

2 As no have already had occasion to note, this is being more and 
more fully recognized by scicntifio writers on Evolution 
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of reaction against this tendency Professor Bergson gave 
considerable currency to the conception of ‘ creative evolu- 
tion ’ , and, more recently, Professor Alexander, along with 
Professor Lloyd Morgan and some others, has formulated 
the rather more tentative conception of what is now referred 
to as “ emergent evolution,” which may also be said to 
imply a forward-looking, rather than a backward-looking 
attitude 

It would, of course, be quite beyond the c copc of an ethical 
Manual to discuss these biological theories, especially as they 
are still being put forward m a rather tentative fashion Nor, 
indeed, would the theory of Ethics be greatly affected bv their 
truth or falsity “Whatever may be the precise nature of the 
evolutionary process in plants and animals it can hardh be 
denied that human beings at least * look before and after ’ 
and ‘ pmc for what is not ’ , and that the activities of their 
lues are fully as much determined bv their forward-looking 
attitude as bv their backward-looking one 

The recognition of this has had a considerable influence even 
on those who accept Happiness as a satisfactory term for the 
end at winch we ought to aim It has recently become cus- 
tomary, mainly under the influence of Profe==or Hobhouse, 
to speak of ‘happiness m the creative sen'c,’ to be brought 
about bv the * harmonising ’ of our ‘ impulses ’ According 
to this view, the happiness that we c eek is to bo brought about 
b} an inner change m ourselves, rather than bv the gratifica- 
tion of our immediate active tendencies A certain perfecting 
of ourselves would thus be involved in the achievement of 
happiness, even if that is still to be dc=cnbed as the ultimate 
end 

But recent ethical speculations have on the whole, been 
more profoundlv affected bv influences dem ed from a different 
source, vm bv philosophical conceptions more or less dimctlv 
connected with the constructive <\st<m of the great German 
philosopher Hegel Here again it is not po-uble, in *mch a 
handbook ns this, to enter much into detail , but *ome gmrra! 
account of the leading ideas must be given and aim of =oire 
of the chief wavs in which the, have become influential in 
Engli'h thought 
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12 Hegel’s View of Ethics ~^fhe general views of Hegel, so 
far as they bear upon Ethics, have now been made accessible 
to English readers by the writings of Edward Caird, William 
Wallace, T H Green, E H Bradley, B Bosanquet, J Ellis 
McTaggarfc and others 

''Ills philosophy as a whole is somewhat complicated^jmd 
difficult , and the essential features in it can onljfbe very briefly 
indicated here Hi3 general point of view was idealistic 
t-He conceived of the universe as a spiritual evolution, culmina- 
ting in the life of man , and the end atwhifcli pian aims is the 
fullest realization of his spiritual nature Soman 'history 
is to be interpreted’ as 1 - a gradual process upwards towards the 
realization of the truest and most perfect form of 
sclf-consciousriess 

/The general view of Ethics that is thus suggested has been 
made more or less familiar to English students both by trans- 
lations and commentaries and, more notably, by the writings 
of some English philosophers who were, more or less definitely, 
his disciples, especially T H Green and E H Bradley 
Bradley’s book called Ethical Studies was the first book in 
which Hegel’s view was at all definitely presented to English 
readers , and it is still, in many respects, the clearest and the 
most brilliantly written It was published in 1876, but was" 
for a long time out of print A second edition has, however, 
been recently issued Green’s Proligomena to Ethics can only 
be partly regarded as Hegelian , but it is au attempt to make 
the transition from the pomt of view of Kant to a view of self- 
realization that is at least substantially m accordance with the 
viejy^of Hegel 

general meaning of self-realization must, I hope, have 
become apparent to readers of this Manual It does not, of 
course, mean individual selfishness, but rather the attainment 
of what I have been trying throughout to make clear as the 
attainment of a comprehensive point of view from winch the 
good of all ceases to be distinguishable, in essence, from the 
good of cach v v Each person is regarded as having his place 
and function in a social system that is aiming, with more or less 
complete consciousness, at the realization of a perfect 
humanity , and what is important for each indrv idual is to find 
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his appropriate ‘ station 5 within that system, and to fulfil 
the duties that belong to that station 

It is, of course, not suggested that it is always easy to do this 
But the essential point is that we must not think of ourselves 
as private individuals, each seeking an independent good of 
lus own, but rather as members of a social system which is 
seeking, with more or less clearness of vision, to realize the 
most perfect type of human existence It is urged that the 
duty of each individual is to try to find what he can do for 
the service of the moral system of which he is a co nstitue nt, 
contributing his part, however small, to the advancement of 
the system to which he essentially belongs His true 1 happi- 
ness ^hes in this, not in the enjoyment of individual pleasure 

Happiness, thus conceived, means, at the me time, 
pbedience to law , but the law to which obedience is due is 
not the external law of the State, nor yet is it 
law, such as Kant appeared to set forth in 
imperative 5 It is the law that is graduall y shaped by thin 
developing consciousness of the community m its "eSortsloj 
attain the highest perfection of which human nature is capable 

It is evident that a view of this kind is not free from diffi- 
culties It implies a degree of confidence in the evolutionary 
forces that are at work in the course of human history that 
it is not always easy to justify We need not doubt 1 that 
through the ages one increasing purpose runs ’ , but it is clear 
that it does not always run quite straight It needs the 
conscious efforts of great prophets or rulers— what Carlyle 
called ' heroes ’ — to guide it in the right path , and this 
means that the end at which we aim has to be determined 
by reflection, not accepted by tradition Hence we are thrown 
back, after all, on the reflective consciousness of the individual 
This was recognized more fully by T H Green than it was 
by Bradley , and he is, consequently, in some respects at least, 
the safer guide 1 

Some considerations bearmg upon this will have to be dealt 
with in the sequel Subject to such qualifications, however, 

1 It is to be remembered, however, that his great work is described 
as Prolegomena It is largely occupied with discussions of a metaphysical 
land 


i purely internal 
his ‘ categorical 
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we may accept the idea of self-realization through the growth 
of the social consciousness of humanity as at least an approxi- 
mately conect formulation of the moral end It supplies us 
both with a law and with a conception of happiness — the 
happiness or taSut/toi la that is found m fulfilling one’s proper 
function m an organized community But it calls for a good 
deal of further determination, and does not very readily supply 
guidance to individuals in cases of moral difficulty For 
communities may be badly organized , and societies, as well 
as individuals, may act wrongly / 

• 4lt may be well, however, at this point, to notice a little more 
definitely the particular way in which the idea of self-realiza- 
tion was made accessible to English readers by the interpreta- 
tion of Hegel, and more particularly by tbe writings of Green 
and Bradley 

13 The Influence of Hegelianism on Modem Ethics — The 
recent developments of Ethical thought in this country hare 
been very largely influenced, directly or indirectly, by tbe 
Hegelian system Edwaid Gaud, m has gxeat work on Kant, 
sought to show how the transition is to be made from the 
Kantian point of view to that of Hegel Green, in his Prolego- 
mena to Bikes, was engaged on the same task, with more 
explicit reference to the development of a systematic view of 
Ethics , and his work has probably been more influential than 
that of any other writer in leading up to a view that is at least 
closely akin to that of Hegel It was, however, E H Bradley 
who first made the general point of view of Hegel accessible to 
English readers in his Ethical Studies His treatment was 
largely critical of other theories, rather than directly con- 
structive McTaggart, in his Studies in Hegelian Cosmology 
and some of his other writings, gave a critical account of several 
aspects of the Hegelian theory of Ethics , and his treatment of 
them had a very considerable influence on Bashdall’s work m 
his Theory of Good and Evil 

'-'"Eosanquet, in many of his writings, was very largely in- 
fluenced by the teaching of Hegel , hut, in his later work, he 
laid the chief emphasis on the conception of Value , and he 
may, consequently, be best regarded as having made the 
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transition from tie conception of self-realization to that which 
is dealt with in the following chapter of this Manual The 
transition is, however, a comparatively easy one XfeLioaliza- 
tiopjof the_ highest seiLmeans the .realization- of-the supreme 
.values in life t But the term 1 self-realization 1 is apt to suggest 
a too individualistic view of the moial end , though it would 
be quite unfair to suggest that, as understood either by Hegel 
or by his leading followers, it carried any such implication 
.In any case, it is apt to strike many readers as somewhat vague 
"Adamson remarked 1 “ ‘ Self-realizat ion 1 has.nlwavs. impressed 
. me a s alponundrum rather than as its solution ” Caird tried 
to give it greater defimfenessTiy speaking of ‘ self-reahzation 
through self-sacrifice ’ , but this at least suggests the problem, 
What is the self that is to be realized, and what is the self that 
is to be sacrificed 2 

A partial answer has already been suggested by the concep- 
tion of higher and lower ‘ universes ’ It is the comprehensive 
self that is to be realized, the narrow self that is to be sacrificed 
But ‘ comprehensive ’ seems too quantitative an expression 
to be quite satisfactory for this purpose If, on the other 
hand, we say that the self that is to be realized is the self that 
contains the supreme values, we are ..taking value as_QUj 
criterion , and I think it is true to say that modern ethical 
“speculation is tending more and more to seek the ultimate 
test m that conception .--Tins applies not merely to those 
who, like Bosanquet, hare been led to it along the Hegelian 
line, but quite as much to others, of whom Dr 6 E Moore is 
perhaps the most notable, who have been led to it along hues 
that may almost bo said to be the opposite It is a view to 
which idealists and realists seem to be inevitably led In 
the case of Nietzsche it becomes the conception of the realiza- 
tion of the ‘ Superman 1 , and this, according to him, involves 
a ‘ transvaluation of all values ’ 

think we may say that the conception of the highest mode 
of life may be arrived at biologically, as by Spencer, meta- 
physically, as by Green, speculatively, as by Nietzsche, or 
by the pure intuition of what is good, as by Dr Moore, or 


1 Deielopment of Modern Philosophy, H , p 109 
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finally, as by Bosanquet,by the simple interpretation of Value 
But Value may be said, to be the dominating conception in all 
"tliese theories , and the more definite consideration of*tGat 
must be left to the following chapter In the meantime some 
reference to Green’s method of treatment may help to make 
the general conception of self-realization somewhat clearer 

14 Green’s View of Ethics -green’s doctrine is stated in 
his great work entitled Prolegomena to Ethics, one of the most 
considerable contributions to ethical thought that were made 
m England m the last century 'tureen taught that the essen- f 
tial element m the nature of man is the rational or spiritual! 
principle withm him Man has appetites, as animals have, 
and, like them, he has sensations and mental images , but these, 
and everything else m man’s nature, are modified by the fact 
that he has reason His appetites are not mere appetites 
his sensations are not mere sensations In his appetites there 
is always more or less explicitly present the consciousness of 
an end — t e they are desires and not mere appetites - In his 
sensations there is always more or less explicitly present the 
element of knowledge — i e they are perceptions and not mere 
sensations This is due to the fact that man is rational, 


/The account of Green’s doctrine contained m Sidgwick’s History 
of Ethics (pp 259 CO) is unhappily very inadequate 

I may Bay that Green seems to me to exaggerate the extent to 
which animal appetites are transmuted in human consciousness 
I or haps, howover, mj own statement abovo (Book I, cl lap i , § S) 
contains an exaggeration on the opposite side At any rate, the mam 
point hero is that the essence of man consists in his rational nature, 
not in anything that he has m common with a mere animal (if there 
is ony mere animal) 

\\ hat exactly is mvoh ed in tho consciousness of the higher forms of 
animal life, is a difficult question It Beems absurd to deny them 
perccp ion It is hard oven to supposo that they are without perceptual 
images Lise lion does tho ox know’ his master’s crib 1 How does tho 
bud construct its nest ? There seems to bo involved m such cases not 
oniy an apprehension of the object before them but an anticipatory imago 
of what is about to be And indeed tins seems to bo required oven for 
rt T, (r f? MmU ’ cKa r a) But all this lies 
r ,r ptc !i n r t r» ,JCCt , RcfcronCB may bo made to Lloyd Morgan’s 
and jLnll p ni (“peciaUy chapter ix ), to Wundt’s Human 

and Animal Psychology, pp 350 GO, and to Stout’s Manual pp 274 8 
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self-conscious, spiritual Tins is tlie essential fact with regard 
~io Tnan’s nature 

Green points out, indeed, that even in animal life, and even 
m mammate nature, we must assume the presence of a rational 
principle— just as Spencer points out that even m animal life 
there is present the principle of adjustment But m nature 
the presence of this principle is implicit We must believe ( 
that it is there, but it is concealed or imperfectly manifested 
In man it is explicit , or, at any rate, it is becoming explicit 
And .the significance of the moral life consists m the.constant 
endeavour to make this principle more, and more explicit — to 
bring out more and more completely our rational, self-conscious, 
spiritual nature 

How exactly this is to be done, Gieen admits, it is not easy 
to answer, just because our rational nature is not yet completely 
developed The moral life is to be explained by its end, 
but, as we have not reached the end, we cannot, m any complete 
form, give the explanation Still, we can to a considerable 
extent see m what nay our rational nature has been so far 
developed, and in what direction we may proceed jp develop it 
more fully 

This is a brief statement of Green’s point of view , and it 
certainly appears to furnish us with an answer to the question 
with which we set out — viz the question how we are to deter- 
mine which is the higher and which is the lower among our 
universes of desire Green’s answei is — the highest, universe 
is that which is most completely rational The meaning of 
tins, however, must be somewhat more fully considered, m 
relation to the point of view that we have already tried to 
develop 

15 The True Self — We have seen that there are a great 
number of universes within which a man may live In some 
of these men live only for moments at a time m others they 
live habitually Some of them are universes within which 
no abiding satisfaction can be found The umverse of mere 
animal enjoyment is of this nature Its pleasures soon pall 
upon the appetite In others we find that we have a more 
permanent resting-place Now the nature of the universe 
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■within which a man habitually lives constitutes, as we have 
seen, his character or self If he chances to be led into some 
other universe by a sudden impulse or unexpected temptation, 
the man scarcely considers himself to be responsible for bis 
actions within that universe He sa ys that he was not himself 
when he acted so He was not within his own universe 
But there is no limited "universe within which we can find 
permanent satisfaction As wc grow older, we get crusted 
over with habits, and go on, with little misgiving, within the 
universe to which we have grown accustomed But, if the 
universe is an imperfect one, we are not without occasional 
pricks of conscience — t e we sometimes become aware of a 
higher universe withm which we ought to be living 

“ Just when wo arc safest, there's a sunset touch, 

A fancy from a flower hell, somo one’s death, 

A chorus ending from Euripides— 

AncI that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears, 

As old and new at once as nature’s self. 

To rap and knock and enter in our soul ” x 

On such occasions wc begin to feel that even in the life that 
wc ordinarily live wc arc not ourselves There is a want of 
permanence in our habitual universe, just as there is m those 
into which we find ourselves occasionally drifted by passion 
and impulse Just as we do not feel satisfied in these, but 
escape from them as rapidly as wc can, and declare that we were 
not ourselves when we were m them , so we become conscious 
at times that even m our habitual lives there is something 
unsatisfying, and if it w ere not for the frost of custom we would 
make our escape from these also, and declare that m them also 
wc arc not ourselves Where, then, is the universe within 
which wc should find an abiding satisfaction ? What is the 
true self 5 

The true self js wjiatjs perhaps best described as the rational 
self It is the universe that we occupy m our moments of 
deepest wisdom and insight To say fully what the content 
of this universe is, w ould no doubt, as Green points out , 5 be 
impossible The content of the universe of rational insight 

‘Browning — Ai shop Blougram's Apology 
* Prolegomena to Llhtes, § 288, p 810 
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is as wide as the uimerse of actual fact To lne completely 
in that universe would be to understand completely the world 
in which we live and our relations to it, and to act constant!} 
in the light of that understanding This we cannot hope to do 
All that we can do is to endeavour to promote this understand- 
ing more and more in ourselv es and others, and to act more and 
more in a way that is consistent with the promotion of this 
understanding _ So to liv e is to be truly, cursche? 1 ' 

16 The Real Meaning of Self-Consistency — From this point 
of new we are better able to appreciate the real significance 
of the Kantian principle, that the supreme law of morals is to 
be self-consistent This law, as we pomted out, seemed to 
supply us with a mere_form without matter It is not so, 
however, if we interpret the statement to mean not merely 
that we are to be sclf-consislcnt, but that we are to be consistent 
mih the self—i c with the true self For this principle has a 
content, though the content is not altogether easv to discover 

Kant’s error, we maj say, consisted m this, that he under- 
stood the term Ecason in a purely abstract way He opposed 
it to all the particular content of our desires , whereas, in 
reality, reason is relativ e to the whole world which it interprets 
The universe of rational insight is the universe in which the 
whole world — including all our desires — appears in its true 
relations To occupv the point of view of reason, therefore, 
is not to withdraw from all our desires, and occupy the point 
of view of mere formal self-consistency , it is rather to place 
all our desires m their right relations to one another The 
universe of rational insight is a universe into which the} can 
all enter, and m which they all find their true places 

Dirt has been defined as “ matter m the wrong place 
so moral evil may be said to consist simply in the misplacement 
of desire The meaning of this will, it is hoped, become some- 
what clearer as we proceed 


1 For some criticisms on the idea of self realization, see the valuable 
article by Pro* A E Taylor in the International Journal of Ethics, 
To! VI , "no 3, and his recent booh on The Problem of Conduct Taylor s 
objections have some force against Green , but I have tried to avoid 
the erro-s he indicates 
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17 The Real Meaning of Happiness —Just as we are now 
better able to appreciate the significance of the categorical 
imperative of self-consistency, so we ought now to be able to 
understand more fully the true significance of the principle 
of happiness The error in the conception of happiness, as 
formerly interpreted, lay m its being thought of simply as the 
gratification of each single desire, or of the greatest possible 
sum of desires We now see that the end is to bo found rather 
in the systematisation of desire 

Now happiness, in the true sense of the word, as distinguished 
from transient pleasures, consists just in the consciousness of 
the realization of such a systematic content It is the form of 
feeling which accompanies the harmonious adjustment of the 
various elements in our lives within an ideal unity Happiness, 
therefore, in this sense, though not, properly speaking, the end 
at which wc aim, is an inseparable and essential element in 
its attainment 1 

1 It is in this sense, as Spmora says, that “ happiness [bcahludo] 
_y.no t-tho reward -of virtue, hut vu-tticTitsclf mfis an essential 
aspect in the attainment of tho right point of viev 



CHAPTER VI 

THE STANDARD AS VALUE 

1 Summary of Chief Theories — It seems clear, from what 
lms preceded, that all the three mam pomts of \ lew that have 
been distinguished Imc some claim upon our attention The 
moral ideal does present itself to us as a lav , and, in particular, 
the Kantian conception of it as a pure categorical lmperatrv e 
imposed upon us b) reason has obuous force, and cannot 
rcadih be set aside The moral end, again, does present itself 
to us as happiness , and, in the carefully balanced form in 
"Inch it has been presented by such a writer as Sid g wick (in 
which the place of the Kantian conception is fully recognized), 
it commends itself as highly reasonable Again, it seems 
true to say that we aim at the greatest perfection of life, 
individual and social Yet there are difficulties in the way of 
accepting any one of these modes of statement as completely 
satisfactory 

The conception of a pure law of reason, taken by itself, 
breaks down from lack of any positive content The concep- 
tion of happiness, taken by itself, fads to furnish us with a 
moral principle, from the lack of a universal point of new 
Sidgwick’s attempt to combine the two sides does not succeed 
m giving us a single self-consistent point of view The con- 
ception of perfection is more promising , but, if it is simply 
thought of as perfection of life, it makes no definite moral 
appeal , while, if it is thought of more definitely as moral 
perfection, it appears to carry us round m a circle These 
defects can only be a\ oided by determining more exactly 
what is to be understood by the perfection at which we aim 
This has been, to some extent, indicated m the previous 
chapter , but we must now attempt to make the new that is 
there indicated somewhat more precise 
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The attempt to do this is beset by considerable difficulties 
It opens up problems which, if not strictly metaphysical, at 
least border on metaphysics It forces us to ask ourselves 
what we understand by the Good — the question that was 
raised, but never finally answered, by Socrates and Plato 
We can hardly hope to furnish a complete answer to this 
question here , but we may at least hope to indicate where the 
difficulties lie, and in what direction light is to be sought 
We may begin by noting that the question may be otheru lse 
stated as that with regard to the ultimate meaning of Value , 
and it may help us a little to approach it first in this form 

2 The Conception of Value —Value is most commonly 
regarded as an economic conception When we speak of the 
value of a loaf, or of a day’s work, we generally mean either 
the degree in which it contributes to the satisfaction of some 
human need, or the relative estimate (as expressed, for instance, 
in terms of money) that is placed upon it by some group of 
human beings The latter meaning is, m the main, dependent 
on the former , and it is m general true that what is valued m 
the former sense is valued as a means to something else A 
loaf of bread is valued as a means of supporting life or of 
removing the pangs of hunger or yielding the pleasant experi- 
ence of catmg Its value is thus dependent on the fact that 
wojmluo lifc_or_ pleasure or the. absence _of pain. Sucb value 
ls.somctimes. called instrumental, and is .distinguished from 
intrinsic value And the question for us here is — What 
things, if anj , can be strictly said to have intrinsic value ? 

When Kant said that nothing is good without qualification 
but a good Will, lie was maintaining that a good .Will -has 
intrinsic valu e, and that_nothmg_clse_canJbc_saicL±o_have 
intrinsic .value m an un qualified sense Happiness, for in- 
stance, lie contended, is intrinsically valuable only when it is 
deserved , and it is deserved only when it is accompanied by a 
good w ill Thus, according to lum, a good w ill is intrinsically 
valuable, and is also an element m everything else that is 
intrinsically valuable Sidgwiclc, on the other hand, held that 
pleasure is lnlnnsicall) valuable, and even that it is the only 
thing that is intrinsically valuable Others have held that 
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beaut) is rntniwicall) valuable , and some would put forward 
a similar claim for wi«dom, lo\e, trutli, freedom, order, life, 
and perhaps some other things 

W ith these a lews we arc not at present concerned What 
it is chiefly important to note is that, when it is chimed that 
an) of these things are mtnnsicnll) \ alunblc, wlnt is meant is 
that, when we consider them carefully, we find tha t wc \ah ic 
them for themselves, a nd not “amply as means to anything else 
In till' connexion, howev cr, there arc tv o further considerations 
that it is a cr) necossan to bear in mind 

(1) It seems clear that, when wc value an) thing, the getting 
of it is pleasant Thisjs liable J o b e .interpreted .as meanin g 
tha t everythin g thatjsj alucciisj. aluoLas a means tp.plcasjxc, 
But this, as has been alread) pointed out, appears to be 
fallacious If we -value knowledge, it is pleasant to get 
knowledge , but it still remains true that it is the knowledge 
that wc \ alue The pleasantness is the sign or accompanimen t 
or su bicetivo aspect of the .initiation. Even if we -value 
pleasure, the pleasantness of getting it must be regarded ns a 
diffcient pleasure from that which is primarily valued 

(2) When w e say that any thing has intrinsic value, we do 

not simply mean that some being is pleased with it If it 
pleases a cat to play with a mouse, this would not entitle us 
to sav that playing with a mouse is intrinsically valuable 
Wc mean by intnnacalk anlu able what appear s. sncli-i.o_a. 
rational being calm!) reflecting upo n it The intrinsically 
v aluable mav thus be d eftn edJa s Tkiadimc a 1 
choice rr ’’at 1 1 ca to 'i 1 /" 1 " <' ■> k 

These considerations mi) help us to see more clearly what 
is meant by Good 

3 The Meaning of Good — It has recently been urged with 
much force — especiall) by Dr G E Moore in his Pnncipia 
Lthca — that the term good, in the sense in which it is ethically 
important, is incapable of definition In the sense m winch 
definition is interpreted in formal Logic, this is no doubt true 
In that sense nothing can he defined which cannot be treated 
as a species of a higher genus , and it seems pretty clear that 
there is no higher genus to which good belongs Kor does it 
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seem possible to define it by an analysis of its parts , 'since 
it does not appear to have any parts Hence it has been com- 
pared to a simple sense datum, such as a particular colour or 
smell, which has simply to be accepted as ultimate There is, 
however, a sense in. which even a colour, if not a smell, is capable 
of definition Anything that h as.a..place_in,axL.Qxder_fcan_ki 
defined with reference to its place Green may be defined as 
The colour that hes between yellow and blue in the order of the 
spectrum hive may be defined as the cardinal number that 
comes after four In this sense even an individual may be 
capable of definition Socrates might be defined as tbe chief 
philosophical precursor of Plato — his other characteristics 
being regarded, from this point of view, as accidental 

Now, it seems possible to d efine good , m a somewhat similar 
way, by connecting it with the conception of value Tor 
values constitute an order One thing is more valuable than 
another , and values may be treated as positive and negative 
Now, it seems true to say that what we mean by good i n 
general is anythin g t hat h as positive value , while anything 
that has negative value is described as evil It seems to be 
true also that the terms good and evil, like the term value, may 
be used either with reference to what is instrumental or to 
what has intrinsic worth in itself Herbert Spencer gives a 
long list of things that are descnbed as good, m the instru- 
mental sense, from an umbrella upwards But it is rather 
the conception of that which is intrinsically good that has 
importance for us here 

The .question that_concerns_us_here, m fact, i s no t simply 
what is good, but what_ispjthe supreme good to_wlnch the 
^activities of rational bomgs should he directed Prom the point 
of view that has now been indicated, the su prem e gnnrl. would 
be that which has the highest positive.value , or, as it is with 
human action that we are concerned, we ought perhaps to 
wl ^Sk^t positive value that can be realized by man 
" la -t have to try to determine is whether any definite 
account can be given of the content of this conception Bj 
common consent, this is by no means an easy thing to do , 
and the account that follows must he regarded as somewhat 
tentatn e 
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4 The Naturalistic Fallacy —There can be no doubt, I 
think, that Dr Moore has rendered a valuable sen ice to the 
study of ethics by his emphasis on what he calls the ‘ .natura - 
listic fallacy, ’ i e , the tendenc y to explain th e meaning of 
Good by reference to p articular mocles.of_action.Qr existence, 
which may be more or less good, but do not enable us to see 
''lhat_is_j:eally_meant by. Good He is repeating in this the 
lesson that was taught by Socrates long ago in emphasising 
the conception of the Universal 

It is probably still necessary to lay stress on this , though I 
think Dr Moore somewhat exaggerates the extent to which 
the fallacy to which he refers has been committed Indeed, 
I am not sure that, in emphasising this error, he has not 
himself fallen into a somewhat opposite mistake— viz that of 
thinking that we can understand what is meant by Good 
without reference to particular things to which the term may 
be rightly applied It is as if it were to be urged that, in 
trying to understand what is meant by Beauty, we must not-: 
refer to flowers or birds or pictures or music or the starry' 
heavens or noble actions No do ubt, if we. were torefer too 
cxclusively j o any of these things, we might g et a onesided. 
i dea of what the term means , but, if we did not refer to any 
of them, it would be rather difficult to get any definite ap- 
prehension of its meaning at all 

In the case of Good this is even more emphatically true on 
account of a certain ambiguity m the term, which is not found 
in the case of Beauty Beauty is difficult to define Perhaps 
it is not really capable of definition , but at least it seems true 
to say that it is nearly always used m the same sense , and, 
at any rate, we nearly always know well enough what is meant 
when anything is said to be beautiful — even when it is said of 
a tempest or an abyss The same is hardly true of Good 
When we say that, anythin g is g ood, we may mean t hat it is 
good foLSome_particular purpose, or we"ma^~mean that it is 
good in its own right Dr Moore does not 'seem to me to 
have had this distinction sufficiently in mind The former 
sense — that in which Good is referred to as means — is, I 
believe, the more common of the two meanings We speak 
more often of good food and drmk, good weather, good ships, 
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good strokes, &c , than of good music or good men Even 
when we speak of good men, our meaning may not always be 
clear When Skylock, in The Merchant of Venice, says that 
‘ Antonio is a good man,’ he explains that his meaning is only 
that Antonio is satisfactory for his particular purpose , and, 
m University phraseology, a ‘ good man ’ often means only 
one who is skilled in some particular subject 
Even when Good is used in a sense that implies a n end and 
not merely mcans.to an end, it stilUias a certain ambiguity 
It may be used in a definitely moral sense or m a more general 
sense Good poetry may not be a means to anything else , 
yet, in general, it is only when it is so regarded that it can be 
definitely characterised as morally good The Ode to the 
Nightingale can hardly be said to have any explicitly moral 
purpose , yet it is unquestionably good poetry 


5 Good and Moral Good — It thus seems clear tha t Good. is 
understood m at least two distinguishable senses , one in 
winch .ltjneans w hat has som e„yalus, jntnnsie.or instrumental, 
ancLanotttciuwwhicli it means what has moral value or worth. 1 
It is with the latter sense that we axe mainly concerned in 
Ethics , and, in this sense, it does not appear to be altogether 
incapable of definition 

It might, I think, be defined as benevolent activity , i e 
4jp3Ji_moie_of .goodness the special jcharactenstic^ofjvhich js 
that it is directed to the production, or promotion of other 
forms of good Ajqood_mjin is a man who actively seeks to 
promote all real values, whether intrinsic or instrumental, 
so far as he has the means of doing so This, I think, was 
what Dean Eashdall meant by describing his view as Utili- 
tarian not m the narrower sense m which a utilitarian means 
one who seeks to promote the one value. Pleasure , but in 
the Bensc in which it means one who takes the promotion of 
aJUvalues as.Jiis cnd 2 But the p romotion of all values in- 
cludes the promotion of moral goodness itself , so that moral 


1 This has been \ery -well brought out by Professor H J Pat on in 
his oxccllcnt book on The Good Will, chapter ii See also Professor 
Minthcaa s Elements of Ethos, pp 277 9 

Book I , chap i , § 3 
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goodness is regarded ns being an end ns well ns means Hence 
if is not regarded ns merely useful and, for this reason, as I 
lme already urged, the term Utilitarianism can hardly be 
properh applied to such a \ icw ns this 

That \nluntton in\ohcs feeling is probably true I have 
aircadv referred 1 * to Ward's view about this 8 But it does 
not seem to he. Ir uo-to-say that at is thc_ feeling that is a alued 
I am inclined to think, however, that Dr Moore does not 
sufficient!} recogni7c the subjectnc element m valuation 
Aristotle, at the beginnmg’oTHiis TViawiac/i can Ethics, states 
that the Good has been well defined as that at which nil things 
aim (of -ai- cV.K'ut) It nun) be doubted whether ‘allthmgs’ 
can be said to aim at an} thing But it would seem that 
wc ma) at least say that it-jsthat at_wluch rational beings f 
aim, Now, Dr Moore seeks to show that what is Good 
is independent of any choice He takes the case of beauty, 
and urges that n bat is beautiful is good without reference to 
conscious choice 

“ Let us imagine,” he sa}s, 3 “one world exceedingly beauti- 
ful Imagine it as beautiful ns j on can , put into it wliatcv er 
on this earth ) on most admire — mountains, rivers, the sea , 
trees and sunsets, stars and moon Imagine these all com- 
bined in the most exquisite proportions, so that no one thing 
]ars against another, but each contributes to increase the beauty 
of the whole And then imagine the ugliest world you can 
possibly conceive Imagine it simpl) one heap of filth, con- 
taining everything that is most disgusting to us, for whatever 
reason, and the whole, as far as may be, without one redeeming 
feature The only thing we are not entitled to imagine 
is that anj human being has, or ever, by an} possibility can, 
In e m cither, can ever see or enjoy the beaut} of the one or 
bate the foulness of the other "Well, cv en so, supposing them 
quite apart from any possible contemplation by human 
beings , still, is it irrational to hold that it is better that the 
beautiful world should exist, than the one which is ugly ? 
Would it not be well, in any case, to do what we could to 

1 Cook I , chap i , § 3 5 Psychological Principles, pp 3S6 7 

5 Pnncipia Ethat, pp 83 4 
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produce it rather than the other * Certainly I cannot help 
thinking that it would ” 

I should be disposed to think so also But surely, when he 
says that the two worlds to which he refers are “ apart from 
any possible contemplation by human beings,” he means by 
any human beings oilier than hunself He, at least, contem- 
plates the beautiful and the ugly, and, being a rational person, 
chooses the former It does not seem to me that, m determin- 
ing the value of what is beautiful or in any other way good, 
we can leave out the fact that it is what a rational being 
would choose On this at least I am in agreement with 
Professor Hobhouse 1 m doubting whether “ beauty is a 
character of things independent of their relation to a con- 
templating mind ” We need not believe, with Hamlet, that 
“ there is nothing either good or bad but thinking makes it 
so ” , but we may doubt whether, if there were no beings who 
think, feel and act, there would be any meaning in saying that 
any one thing is better than any other To say that it is 
better means, as indeed Dr Moore appears to recognise, that it 
deserves to be chosen It certainly seems to me very doubtful 
whether this subj ective reference can be wholly omitted I agree 
that beauty would be good even if there were no one to appre- 
hend it , but, m pronouncing it to be good, we are apprehending 
it and regarding it as a thing that deserves to be chosen 

That this applies to Truth and to moral Goodness, as well as to 
Beauty , seems to me even more obvious In selecting Beauty as 
lus instance, Dr Moore has, no doubt, taken his strongest case 2 


6 The Highest Good — When we ask ourselves what is 
supremely, good, we are asking iihat would give c omple te 
satisfaction to a rational being We may have to be content, 


1 The Eattonal Good, p 115 

, 9 n the general subject of value as the foundation of the moral 
“I"’ “ cr ° T 12 n ?V pretty extensive literature in English Pro 

ine ' If ii Y^ an , 8 b ° 0 ,: , on rah,atwn Mature on Laws is still 
hoots on the general subject of Value, but reference 

Bormoii°rt Anth Sm'rt advantage, to many of tho writings of 

of gK V r ^°H SOr s lectures on Moral Values and the Idea 

others' MS ° r Laird 8 Siud » « iIoral Theory, as well as to many 
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in the end, -with the discovery of something less valuable than 
this, to which it may be more possible to direct our efforts , 
but it seems best to begin with the attempt to understand 
what is most complete and perfect Obviously it would 
require a good deal to satisfy completely such a being as man 
The statement of Carlyle m Sartor,. Resort us has often been 
quoted m this connection “ Will the whole Finance Ministers 
and Upholsterers and Confectioners of Modern Europe under- 
take, in joint-stock company, to make one Shoeblack happy ? 
They cannot accomplish it, above an hour or two for the 
Shoeblack also has a Soul quite other than his Stomach , and 
would require, if you consider it, for his permanent satisfaction 
and saturation, simply this allotment, no more, and no less 
God’s infinite Unnerse altogether to himself, therein to enjoy 
infinitely and fill every wish as fast as it rose Oceans of 
Hochheimer, a throat like that of Ophiuchus speak not of 
them , to the infinite Shoeblack they are as nothing No 
sooner is vour ocean filled than he grumbles that it might 
have been of better vintage Try him with half of a Universe, 
of an Omnipotence, he sets to quarrelling with the proprietor 
of the other half, and declares himself the most maltreated 
of men ” 

But indeed even to possess the whole Universe would not 
satisfy Carlyle’s Shoeblack, unless it could be shown that the 
Universe is a supremely valuable possession Otherwise, he 
would still want to make it better I should be inclined, 
the refor e, tojfefine_tfie_highe_st_Good_as a_perfectly_ordered 
JJmverse apprehended and chosen as such Whether we have 
any reason for affirming that the real Umverse is of such a 
character is a question for metaphysics , and it may be that 
we are not much nearer to the solution of it than Plato was 
If it is to be answered in the affirmative, it seems clear at least 
that it is not the world that is positively known to us as existent 
at any particular moment that can be so regarded It can 
onl y be thought, of as s omething that mav be progress n ely 
'realized” Ifthis is the right way to think of it, it would 
seem that what is incumbent on a rational being is to en deavour 
.to re alize-this ^uprem ely-valuable-obiect so Ja r-as it is at any 
givenmoment possible 
ETH 


15 
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And, even if the complete good is an unrealizable, ideal r it-~ - 
would still seem that a rational being Has to aim at its realiza- 
tion as far as possible , so that, from the purely ethical point 
of view, the question whether it can be realized or not may not 
be supremely important Accordingly, what we have next 
to ask is, how this conception of the supreme good bears upon 
the determination of what is good in the strictly moral sense 
of the term 

7 The Complete Good and the Moral Good — In order to 
bring out the ethical bearings of the conception of Good, it 
seems important to distinguish between the.Go.od, the Choice 
of .the Good, and the Effort to. bring it about To separate 
these completely is probably not possible It may be doubted 
whether we can think of a completely satisfactory Universe 
without including in it the fact that it is chosen It may be 
doubted also whether such a Universe is conceivable without 
the presence of Effort Still, it is possible to distinguish the 
general conception of a perfect Universe from the fact of its 
being chosen and of its realization requiring effort . and, for 
our present purpose, it seems important to make these dis- 
tinctions If a perfect Universe could be supposed to be 
already there without choice or effort, it seems clear that 
there would be no place for morality, or at least that its only 
place would be that of acquiescence in what exists Systems 
that are pantheistic, which are especially common in oriental 
speculation, tend m this direction , and even writers who 
attach groat importance to moral effort sometimes use ex- 
pressions that seem to imply acceptance of what exists as the 
highest obligation Browning’s lines, for instance, might be 
interpreted m this way — 

“ 0 v. orld as God 1ms made it ' ill is beauty , 

And 1 non mg this is lovo, and love is duty ” 

It seems clear, however, that the world, as we commonly 
apprehend it, contains ugliness as well as beauty , and, in 
general, moral effort would seem to mean the effort to remove 
the ugliness and increase the beauty It may be that nothing 
is Tcatly beautiful, m the most complete sense of the word, 
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unless it is clioscn , and it may be also that the effort to remove 
the ugly is an aspect of perfect beauty Without deciding these 
difficult questions at present, we may at least say that m the 
life of man, as we commonly apprehend it, complete beauty 
is not rcabzed, and that what. me understand by thc moral 
life of m a n is _t hc_chQicc-of_thc-bcautifuLand_the.effortu.to 
bnng jtmbout The complete good is the perfectly beautiful , 
the jaipralh' goodjs_tlie_chpice_of_it_aiid t he eff ort to achieve 
itjjvlncli juayjbc necessary elements.m-itsacEevcment 

When Kant says that the onty thing that is good without 
qualification is the good will, he is referring to this choice and 
effort , and it seems true to say that these are the only things 
that arc morally good Bub the goodness of these must be 
taken .to .imply, thg goodness of .the end to which they are 
directed, which is perhaps best characterised as the completely 
beautiful 1 Writers of a stoical type are apt to express 
themselves as if the choice and effort were themselves the 
complete good It may be true to say that the choice is a 
necessary aspect of the complete good, and the effort a neces- 
sary part of it , but it seems clear that the good cannot be 
simply conceived as choice and effort Hence mor al goodness 
has to _be distinguished from complete goodness, howc\ er true 
it may be that the one is necessarily contained in the other 

8 The Good and the Right — The distinction between 
goodness and rightness is also, as we have already seen, one 
of considerable importance Ajaght action may be defined, 
m general terms, as one that tends to bring about what is 
gobd_ In_judging..qf Jdus,.we.are jdnnking_pnmarilj 7 of the 
end to.be brought about, -rather .than, of.the attitude of. the 
mdiXldn al m_ cli posing it , though, m calling it an action, ue 
imply that someone chooses to do it Now, as the content 
of the good is only imperfectly known to us, we can never be 
quite sure what actions are Ji est calculated to bring it.about 
Hence, when.we speak of actions as right, we must be under- 
stood to mean that - they are calculated to bring about the 
good so far as_we know But the expression “ we know ” is 

1 For some interesting discussion on the content of the intrinsically 
good, reference may be made to Moore’s Prmctpm Etfoca, chap vi 
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also a vague one If; may refer to what is known by the 
person who acts, what is known by others at the time of 
action, or what is known by others at some time before or 
after the action The distinction that is of most ethical im- 
portance here is that between the knowledge of the person who 
acts and that of others at about the same time , but there are 
also other distinctions that arc of some importance 

In general, it seems true to say that we re gar d act ions as- 
nght when they are in accordance .with what is generally 
known at the time with regard to the best methods of realizing 
what is good But we also take some account of any defects or 
any special excellence m the knowledge of the person who 
acts Hence a distinction is frequently drawn between what 
is subjectrv ely right and what is objectrs ely.right This must 
be a little more fully considered 

9 Subjective and Objective Rightness —The subjectively 
_nght_is generally understood to mean what a ppears right Jo 
the individual who is acting 0 while the ob jec tively -right 
means that which actually does tend_ to realize^ the_go_od 
There are, however, considerable difficulties m the way of the 
determination of both of these The man who acts is often in 
great uncertainty with regard to the best course of action , and 
it may be difficult even for lnmself to say whether what he 
ultimately decides to do docs or does not appear to lnm to be 
on the whole the best course of action Still more difficult is 
it to decide whether, from the point of view of the Universe as 
a whole, the action is the best that could have been chosen 

Moreover, there are difficulties of a more speculative kind 
It may be contended (I) that what is subjectively right is 
always objectively right as well, (2) that all actions are sub- 
jectively right, (3) that all actions are objectively right The 
consideration of these contentions may help us to realize more 
clearly the significance of the distinction and its practical value 

10 Is the Subjectively Right always Objectively Right’ — 
The writer who may be said most definitely to maintain this is 
fireen. His contention that the good or evil m the motrv e of 
an action is exactly measured by the good or evil in its con- 
sequences may be interpreted m this sense It is no doubt 
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possible to understand this statement m such a waj that it 
may be accepted not only as true, but almost as tautological 
It may be said that the .motive of anjction. me ans - the con- 
sequences that are directly aimed, at. mat , and that it is only 
these’consequences that can properly be said to be brought 
about by it 

But to use words in this way is certainly paradoxical If 
a man finds suddenly that bis friend’s bfe is m danger from the 
attack of a tiger, and m trying to shoot the tiger halls his 
friend, it might no doubt be contended that his action should 
onl} be held to have produced the death of the tiger, and that 
his friend was shot by the perverse nature of things But it 
Mould still be true that his action was part of the circum 
stances, and a very essential part, m bringing about the result , 
and this is, m general, all that can be said of any action In 
any other sense, it would be difficult to establish Green’s 
position , though his arguments do go far to show that the 
opposition between the subjectively right and the objectively 
right is not as great as is often imagined 
But common sense will still support the view of Kant, that 
e\ en the best of wills is sometimes frustrated in its purposes by 
the provisions of a “ stepmotherly nature ” And it seems 

E ’ lr that the fru strati on _may_bejiue-to-a-gxeat_vajiety-of 
ectsjn,theJmowledge and insight of the agent , so that, in 
1 many different ways, an action that is ri ght so far as he knows 
may turn o ut to be wrong from_a_ rnoreobj ective_pomt_pf view. 
And thisbrmgs us to the question, whether this statement 
may not be held to apply to aery action 

11 Are all Actions Subjectively Eight ’ — Socrates contended 
that “ no man is willin gly deprived of the good ” , and this is 
sometimes otherwise expressed by saying that “no one-is 
willm gly.wicked ” 

Now, m a sense it is no doubt true that quicquid appehtur 
appetitur sub specie bom When Milton’s Satan says, “ Evil, 
be thou my good,” or when Shakespeare’s Richard III says, 
“ I am determined to prove a villain,” we may doubt whether 
any bemg of Nature’s creation ever expressed himself qmte m 
these terms At any rate, it may be urged that, in so expres- 
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sing themselves, what they were choosing seemed in some, way 
good from their point of view But the important thing to 
notice here is that, in such cases, this could hardly be in- 
terpreted as meaning that what they did seemed to, them to 
be right To think of a thing as right is to view it, not .merely 
from our individual point of view, but from a point of view 
that at least aims at being universal We could not call a 
thing even subjectively right unless there ib at l east a jienuine 
effort to reach such a universal standpoint It would seem 
that anyone who makes no such effort may fairly be said to he 
“ willingly wicked,” m the sense at least that he does not really 
care whether he is nicked or not 

What is meant, then, in distinguishing the subjectively 
right from the objectively right is not that we may be right 
if our point of view is purely individual, but that sve seldom — 
perhaps never— succeed m placing ourselves at a point of 
view that is thoroughly universal and objective 

12 Are all Actions Objectively Bight ^ — If we are justified 
m taking a thoroughly optimistic view of the world, it would 
seem that we must hold that all things “ work for good ” , and 
it may be contended that this implies that every action is 
objectively right But it seems clear that, as^mjiraljijungs, 
wejeannot adopt thisjstandpoint The objectively right, from 
our poiriFoFview, must lie taken to mean wha t leads t o_good 
so_ fax _as_ human knowledge enables ns tojudge Hence it 
might be urged, as is done by Herbert Sjencer, that we can 
hardly ever be sure that any action is objectively right , since 
it is always possible that we might discover consequences that 
are not good But, from the ethical point of view, it seems 
best to interpret the objectively right as mea ning what on the 
whole Jeads-to more_good_than evil, so far as the best available 
human knowledge at the time enables us to determine 

Thus it would appear that, for ethical purposes, the dis- 
tinction between subjective and objective rightness can hardly 
be taken as an absolute one, hut only as indicating differences 
o the degree in which the bearings of our actions can be 
determined It still remains, however, a distinction of con- 
siderable importance 
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13 Beyond Good and Evil — It is partly on account of such 
difficulties as those that ha\ e now been referred to that it has 
been contended by a number of philosophical writers that moral 
judgments ha - , e onlj a relative validity ,, and that, from the 
point of view of absolute truth", they cannot be strictly ac- 
cepted This has sometimes been expressed by saying that the 
.point jo Lv iew of ult imate jreah tv is “ bejond good and evd ” 
This phrase is due to Nietzsche 1 , but, m different forms, the 
new may be said to be found in Spinoza, 2 in Herbert Spencer, 3 4 
and, among more recent writers, in the works of Drs Bradley * 
and Bosanquet 5 

The news of these writers could not be discussed with any 
adequacy in such a textbook as this , but it is important to 
observe here that there are different _ways in. which. a .view of 
this Jnnd. may be.mterpreted. In a sense it must be allowed 
that amoral judgm ents have on ly a jelatiy£Jxnth,j 50 ,long as 
our in sight into the nature of the good and the .conditions of 
.its r ealization is imperfect Acts that are generally recognized 
as right at one time and in one condition of society may be 
generally regarded as wrong at another time and m other 
conditions And so long as there is progress, or even so long 
as there is simply change, m human knowledge and in the 
conditions with which men have to deal, it would seem that 
this is likely to be the case This fact does not, however, 
prevent us from maintaining that it is alwa ysnght for a man 
to do the best that he knows - Y\ hat it shows is that one 
shouKTalways lie prepared for what Nietzsche calls a “ trans- 


1 See especially Ins book Beyond Good and Eul (Jensats ion Gut 
und Bose) It should be noted, however, that the German terms Gut 
and Bose hardly correspond to the English word* Good and Enl Perhaps 
they should rather be rendered Friendliness and Antagonism The 
best book in English about Nietzsche is, I thin k , that by W M Salter 

2 See his Ethics, Part II , Appendix , , 

3 He contends that moral judgments cannot be applied to the Absolate, 
that in human life the sense of moral obligation is destined to disappear, 
and that in life as it now is wo can hardly say that any action is rig , 
but at most that one is less wrong than another See Principles oj 
Ethics, Part I, chap xv, §§ 99 100, chap vn , § 46 

4 He contends that the moral point of view has only a degree o 
truth” See Appearance and Reality, chap xxv 

5 See especially The Principle of Indiuduality and \ alue, p 6 
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valuation of values ” Quod heel Jovi non licet bovi , and, still 
more emphatically, quod licet bovi non licet Jon Tbs is all 
that it is important to notice, from a purely ethical point of 
view 

The further question, whether the effort to realize the 
better, is to be regarded as an essential and permanent ele- 
ment in the life of the Universe, belongs rather to meta- 
physics than to etlucs Here it must suffice to say that there 
seems at least to be no real ground for holding that the dis- 
tinction between the better and the worse does not beloDg to 
the essential nature of tbngs , and that, on the other hand, 
there does seem to be some real ground for thinking that a 
main part of the significance of human life lies m the choicepf 
the better and the efiort to bring it about If this is the case, 
we cannot really get “ beyond good and evil,” though our 
views of what is good and of tbe best means of achieving it 
may very well he subject to change and development 1 

14 The Place of Conscience —The difficulties that are 
involved in the determination of what is good and right for 
us here and now, enable us to see the justification of the 
.emphasis that was laid, in different ways, by Butler and Kant 
on the conception of Conscience Among the perplexities of 
life, we appear to be m need of some means of determining 
magisterially/ as Butler put it, uhat is the right course, for 
us to adopt at any particular.trme 

The whole field of possible good is too large for most of us 
to consider , but it may be comparatively easy for us to 
determine, with some degree of confidence, thejme of action 
that is right for us here and now The conception that was 
so ^brilliantly emphasised by I? H Bradley under tbe name 
of My Station and its Duties/ may at least cany us someway 
in the determination of tbs We eannot hope to do much 
individually m the promotion of what is good in the most 
evtended sense of the term , and we may be mistaken even m 
deternmnmg what it is best for us to do at any particular time , 


‘ °? the general conception of “ Beyond Good and Evil,” refcrenco 
may bo made to Pro! A E Taylor’s Problem of Conduct, clmp vm 
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but it is at least, m general, not quite so difficult to see what is 
the next step 

We may have to say, with Cardinal Newman, ‘ one step 
enough for me 5 Perhaps we may interpret Conscience as 
meaning th e apprehension, of /the immcdmte -step-to-be taken 
It is the direct perception that, so far as our knowledge goes, 
some particular line of conduct is what is right for us We 
are, of course, helped m this by the consideration of our place 
in the social system to which we belong , and that is a subject 
to which some further attention will have to be given in the 
sequel 

15 General Conclusion — 'What has been urged in this 
chapter may be briefly summarised m the following state- 
ments — that the Good _or. Beautiful is to be found m the 
conception of an idcal order which is not fully known to us, 
but which we may hope to know more and more clearly as 
human insight develops , thpAm oral_goodri ess consists in the 
choice of the good, so fax as it is known, and in the effort to 
know and realize it more fully , t hat s uch moral goodness is 
probably an element in the complete Good itself, that an 
action may be said to be o biectivelv right w hen it is such as to 
lead to a more_complete,reahzation.5f_the_Good , and tha t it 
may be said to be subiec tiyelvLnght when it is right according 
to. the best j udg ment that a particular individual is capable of 
forming at any given time 1 

16 Transition to Applied Ethics — We have now seen, m a 
general way, what the nature of the moral ideal is, and how the 
various imperfect conceptions of this ideal find their place 
within what seems to be the true one We now see, m short, 
at least in some degree, what is the true significance of the 
ethical ought We see that, if it is to be described as an 
" imperative ” at all, it is at least not to be thought of, as it 

1 For discussions tearing on the question of subjective and objective 
tightness reference may be made to Sidgwich, Methods of Ethos, Book 
III , chap i , § 3, Ethics of Green, Spencer, and Marlmeau, Lecture IV , 
B Bussell, Philosophical Essays, pp 16 30 , G E Moore, Ethics, chap 
v , C D Broad, “ The Doctrine of Consequences in Ethics ” m the 
International Journal of Ethics, Vol XXIV , pp 293 seg 
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is apt at first to be, as a command imposed upon us from 
without It is rather to he regarded as the voice of the true 
self withm us, passing judgment upon the self as it appears in 
its incomplete development Conscience, from this point of 
view, may be said to be simply the sense that we are not 
ourselves , and the voice of duty is the voice that says, “ To 
thine own self be true ” In other w ords, it is the recognition 
of an ideal end as having objective or intrinsic value, and hence 
as being ultimately good for us 
But statements of this sort are still apt to seem rather empty 
and unmeaning, unless we can bring them into some sort of 
relationship to the concrete content of bfe Accordingly, 
what we have now to do is to consider the way in which the 
concrete moral life may be interpreted in the light of the 
general principle which has now been laid down This, of 
course, can only be done in such a booh as this, m the most 
cuTsory and superficial fashion But some indication of the 
kind of way m which it would have to be done m a more 
comprehensive work may at least be found suggestive and 
helpful Before we proceed to this, however, it is necessary 
to consider the c\act sense in nhich ethical principles are 
capable of application to the content of the practical life 



CHAPTER VII 

GENERAL SUMMARY OF THEORIES 
OF THE STANDARD 

1 Fundamental Differences — It is apt to be somewhat 
discouraging to students of Ethics to find that there haic 
been, and still are, so man} conflicting a lews with regard to its 
fundamental basis Certainly the fact that a number of 
different opinions mat be held with regard to the nature and 
source of the moral standard is to be regretted in so far as 
these di\ ergenfc opinions tend to weaken its authority If the 
trumpet gives an uncertain sound, we may not be \cry ready 
to go forth to battle Yet it is of the essence of ethical study 
that it should m sonic war set before us clear and definite 
principles of moral judgment It may be well, therefore, at 
tins point to try to shew that the different views that lm e been 
taken of the moral standard are not in an) real conflict with 
one another , or, at least, that their oppositions are not so 
irreconcileablc as they arc apt at first to appear 
In doing this, it may be best to begin with the view to which 
we have been led m the preceding chapter as fundamental , 
and to shew a little more definitely how it connects with the 
chief news to which it may seem to be opposed Setting aside 
minor points of difference, it would seem that the most funda- 
mental conceptions are — 

(1) The general idea of an absolute law, best represented 

by Kant’s conception of a categorical imperative , 

(2) The general idea of Happiness as the ultimate end , 

(3) The idea of Perfection or Self-realization , 

(4) The conception of Ultimate Good or Objective Value 
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2 The Idea of an. Absolute Law — We ha\ c seen that Kant’s 
conception of a categorical imperntn e appears to be the most 
definite way in which a supreme moral law can be formulated 
It does not tell us what, m particular, we arc to do , but it 
gives expression to the general moral attitude 'When we ask 
ourselves whether we are acting rightly, we may get at least 
a partial answer by asking whether we are acting in a waj 
that we could uimcrsalise, i c that we could regard as right, 
in principle, for any one else in the same circumstances Of 
course, we may help ourselves by an appeal to some recognized 
codes of obligation, such as the ten commandments or the laws 
of our country , but these are incomplete and may be in part 
subject to amendment Also, we ba\ c to remember that our 
situation may have some uniqueness It may be difficult to 
suppose that any one else could lia\ c exact!} the same problem 
to deal with as that with which we are confronted Hence, 
though this conception supplies us with a general principle, 
it does not grv e us any detailed guidance 

Kant himself, as we have seen, sought to supply such 
guidance by saying that we ha\ e to aim at our own perfection 
and the happiness of others , but it is doubtful whether this 
distinction can be sharply drawn It would seem to be right 
to try to promote the perfection of others, as well as their 
happiness , and it would seem also that we ought to have some 
regard for our own welfare as well as that of others We are 
thus presented with two general ends that appear to have 
claims upon us — Welfare and Perfection 

3 The Idea of Welfare as an End — The idea of welfare is a 
very complex one It is hard to determine what constitutes 
the real welfare either of ourselves or of others It would 
seem that, for most people, it consists primarily m having 
o erable conditions of health, security from external impedi- 
ments, employment for which they are fitted, fnends with 
w om they can co-operate, and other circumstances of a 

^ vrou ^ Eeem that it is right to try to secure 
f , ese °™ for ourselves and for others In general, however, 
ere aie obvious limits to the extent to which these ends can 
secure , and it is hardly possible to lay down any general 
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rules ns to the extent to xvlucli anj one ought to pursue them 
They hn\ e to be pursued in co-opcrntion , and this 1 m oh es the 
existence of social institutions Hence our duties m this 
respect cannot be formulated in any simple phrase 

4 The Idea of Perfection as an End —If the Good Will is 
the essential attitude that we ln\ e to adopt, it is clear that this 
is an attitude that has to be cultivated both m ourselves and 
in others It does not conic of itself, but calls for education 
We have to aim at the fullest realization of what is best in 
ourseh es and others , and this is obv iously a v cry complex end 
But this, as well as the promotion of the more external con- 
ditions of welfare, is evident!} demanded by the categorical 
imperativ c 

5 The General Idea of Good — V e thus see that the moral 
aim is one of considerable complexity , and it seems best to 
sum it up in the general conception of Value or Good It 
mar still be thought, however, that this conception is too 
wide and vague to supply us with an} definite guidance m the 
moral life There arc so many things that are good in some 
degree, and the degree of their goodness is often so difficult 
to determine, that the dutv of any particular person with re- 
gard to them is not readily apparent We have at least to 
qualify the obligation of any particular person by saying that 
he should aim at the realization of such modes of good as lus 
powers and opportunities enable him to achieve, dealing with 
them, as far as possible, m the order of their importance 

Such a statement involves too much complexity to afford 
much positive guidance to any individual Hence it has to be 
further qualified by calling attention to the fact that even 
person is born at a particular time and place, with particular 
powers and particular opportunities , and the good that he 
can promote is determined by reference to these circumstances 
This is what Bradley specially emphasised by urging that each 
one has to have regard to his particular Station and its Duties 

There is another difficulty that has sometimes been urged 
against the view that what we have to aim at is the greatest 
good that is within our power It may be said that we are 
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sometimes under an obligation to do tilings tlmt do not appear 
to us to be good If, for instance, we have entered into a 
contract— c g that oi marnnge or some Sound public «micc— - 
we may lie under a moral obligation to fulfil the terms of our 
contract, even if vve base become doubtful of the good with a 
v ic iv to winch the contract was formed 1 
The ease of marriage is perhaps rs good an instance as any 
that could bo taken A contr ict of marriage is usual!} r ntcred 
into with the anew to the realization of a mode of life that is 
thought of as good It is hoped that it w ill tend In promote the 
welfare and perfection of both the parties dircctl} concerned, 
that it may he the means of producing children for the sen ire 
of the countr} and perhaps of the world, and tlmt in various 
other ways it may help to promote wlmt is good But it 
rna} turn out that it does not secure nil) of these goods tint 
are thus aimed at Why then should the parties concerned he 
under any obligation to fulfil the terms of the r contract ? in 
very extreme cases, it is generally recognized that the contract 
may be dissolved , but it is thought right at least that this 
should only be regarded as legitimate in exceptional circum- 
stances and with many safe-guards It is not very difficult 
to see why tins should he the ease Mthongh ill a particular 
instance it might be true that a greater good would be secured 
by the violation of the contract linn b\ its btrict observance, 
yet it would, in general, he a very bad thing that such contracts 
should be lightly foraied and easily broken The good that 
is secured by the strict observance of contracts is so great 
that, except in very extreme cases, it is right that their terms 
should be strictly carried out 
And this applies, in some degree, to most other engagements 
It is right to carry out what w c lnv e promised because, though 
in particular instances the fulfilment of the promise mnv not 
secure the good that was intended, yet any uncertainty ns to 
the fulfilment of promises would, on the vvho'c, be a greater cv il 
Aor would this evil be removed by refusing to make promises, 
for uncertainty with regard to our future actions would be a 


vola S Con n S m ?r d » SCmS '? n3 p llCannS up0n th,s ml) bc found m the 
Wy), pp^1b ^ (P " l,l ' Catm of «* Aristotelian 
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prcat cmI from tlic point of view of society in general Relia- 
bility !■> one of the most important of all social goods 

These considerations may help us to sec that, from the point 
of mow of value as the ultimate basis of moral obbgation, 
there is still room for a categorical imperative and for the 
cultivation of those qualities that constitute individual 
perfection In fact, vve sec that the essential points in Kant’s 
theory are substantial!) sound, though lie may have stressed 
some of them m a one-sided waj In fact, almost all the 
leading views of the moral life can be interpreted in a way 
m which they are not inconsistent with one another , and this 
is a consideration that it is important to recognize No 
serious thinker on moral problems has been altogether wrong 
If one set of people were to take Kant for their guide, another 
set J S Mill, another T H Green, another Dr G E Moore, 
and, if each set interpreted their rcspectiv e guides with care, 
it may be doubted whether thev would ever find themselves 
m substantial disagreement on purely moral issues 

It is well to note, however, that all the writers to whom I 
have referred had a cosmopolitan outlook Those who regard 
our obligations to a nation or smaller group as being para- 
mount — as, on the w hole, Plato and Aristotle may be said to 
hav e done — would be more difficult to reconcile with the moral 
conceptions that are entertained by most of the more prominent 
of our modem ethical philosophers Yet, on the other hand, 
Plato and Aristotle have the advantage that they emphasized 
the fundamental conception of Good more consistently than 
almost any modern writers have done But perhaps it is 
true that they had not a sufficiently comprehensive sense of 
the things that are good 

I hope that these remarks may help to remov e the idea that 
students are sometimes apt to get, that Ethics is a subject in 
which there is no real agreement It is a subject of so much 
importance that writers are apt to lay stress on any disagree- 
ments that seem likely to prov e pernicious , and in this way 
they sometimes tend to obscure the mam issues on which it 
is hardly too much to say that there is substantial agreement 
among all the most prominent writers who have approached 
the subject in a sjstematic way 
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To say tins is, of course, not to deny that there are important 
differences between the various types of ethical theory and 
also between different views of the bearings of theories upon 
the practical conduct of life But it is easy to exaggerate 
these differences It is well at least to remember that the 
purely theoretical differences do not necessarily imply any 
great divergences of the views that are to be taken of what is 
right or wrong in practical conduct Theories are not con- 
structed m the air With the possible exception of a few 
rather irresponsible writers, such as Nietzsche, any theorist 
who found that his conclusions led to a considerable modi- 
fication of the views that have been held by the most con- 
scientious people throughout long periods of history, would be 
sure to revise his views On the other hand, it has to be 
recognized that the practice of the most careful and conscien- 
tious people has been guided, to a greater extent than has 
been perhaps generally realized, by the theories of the most 
distinguished philosophic writers They reach the world 
at laige indirectly through the work of preachers and popular 
expositors 

The influence of Aristotle has perhaps been m this way the 
most widely spread , and he was one who was particularly 
careful to take account of the views and actions of the most 
conscientious people in the ordinary conduct of life In 
recent times Itant and Bentham may perhaps be specially 
referred to as writers who have, directly or indirectly, had an 
extensive practical influence on the world m general Thus 
theory and practice have, on the whole, developed hand in 
hand , and any serious error on either side tends to be pretty 
rapidly corrected Hence there is no real reason to be dis- 
couraged by the apparent oppositions between different 
schools of thought — oppositions that appear, m any case, to 
be rapidly becoming less and less conspicuous 

6 Ethics and Social Philosophy — It has come to be moie 
and more definitely realized in recent years that the study of 
the moral life cannot be adequately considered without refer- 
ence to the general structure of human society It is possible 
that m the near future Ethics will cease to be regarded as an 
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independent stud) nnd will be treated quite explicitly ns a part 
of Social Philosophy That was m fact the wa) in which the 
definite stud) of Ethics began m Greece The first great 
treatise on Ethics was Plato’s Republic, and it is still, in 
many respects, the most inspiring and enlightening It was 
his successor, Aristotle, xxlio dmded the subject up into the 
two separate studies of Ethics and Politics, and it is not 
certain that the division was, m all respects, an advantage 
The attempt to study the moral life of mankind without 
explicit reference to its social relations is ncccssonl) somewhat 
futile In modern times, Hegel nnd Comte helped, m different 
wnjs, to break down the unnatural diusion between the study 
of the moral life and the general study of the social life of 
mankind But it lias never been real!) possible to confine 
one’s attention to the purel) moral aspect 

Now, when we direct our attention to the social life of 
mankind, wc find at once that it has sex oral distinguishable 
aspects The general fact on w Inch all depends is that ex er) 
human being is a member of some co-opcratixc group, upon 
winch Ins personal interests nnd obligations depend Even 
Aristotle, though relatively individualistic in lus method of 
treatment, emphasised the undeniable truth that a purely 
isolated being must be cither a beast or a god The extent of 
men s social relationships is, hoxvcx er, a variable quantity 
A man rna) chance to be a Robinson Crusoe, separated almost 
entirely, except b) memories and traditions, from an) direct 
contact with Ins fellows, and, exen within a civilized com- 
munity , he ma) be an almost sohtar) mdix idual But ex en 
a hermit generally realizes that he has obligations to his fellows, 
though he may think that he can best fulfil them by sohtar) 
reflection Most people, how ex or, are made aware of their 
relations to some form of social unity by contacts of a more 
definite kind 

Among recent English writers on Ethics, it was F H 
Bradley (m the main a follower of Hegel), who most em- 
phatically insisted m his Ethical Studies (first published m 
1876) that the moral life of an individual depends on his 
haxung a particular ‘ Station ’ m a social group, and finding the 
mam significance of his life in the fulfilment of the particular 
ETH 16 
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‘ Duties ’ that belong to that Station In doing this, he 13 
guided throughout by the ‘ Ethos of his people ’ — i e by the 
obligations that are generally recognized as belonging to the 
individuals who compose the group The group may, however, 
be a larger or a smaller one His (or her) obligations may be 
almost confined to the care of a family , or they may be found 
within some small tribe or village community In modem 
Europe, however, and to a considerable extent m other parts 
of the world as well, the nation is the unity by which most 
of the interests and obligations of its people are more or less 
directly governed But it is probably true to say that this 
is gradually ceasing to be the case , and that the whole of 
humanity is more and more clearly recognized as the com- 
munity to which our ultimate obbgations are due 
Now, when we consider the life of a large and complex 
community, or even that of a comparatively small one, it is 
evident that there are three mam aspects that are more or less 
clearly distinguishable m it There is an economic aspect 
Life has to be supported by physical means We need food 
and drink and shelter , and in most countries clothing, of a 
more or less elaborate kind, is regarded as necessary , and, for 
the satisfactory carrying on of life m a large community, not 
actually within the tropics, means of procuring heat and 
of moving rapidly from place to place are felt to be essential 
Life has thus an aspect that is perhaps best characterised as 
economic This has to be controlled by some recognized 
authority , and there is thus a political aspect of life But, 
above and beyond all this, there are needs for intellectual, 
Eesthetic, moral and religious development 
Thus it has come to be generally recognized that there are 
three broadly distinguishable aspects of human life — the 
economic, the political, and the cultural or spiritual The 
consideration of the various ways in which these different 
aspects of life become apparent, is the business of wbat is 
now generally referred to as Social Philosophy The more 
historical consideration of the ways in which they have grown 
up is the subject matter of Sociology, of which political and 
industrial and cultural history may be regarded as special 
branches It is the particular business of Ethics to study it 
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from the point of view of the obligations that are thus laid 
on particular individuals and groups 
It would be a mistake, however, to interpret all this as 
meaning that individuals are to be regarded merely as passive 
recipients of the social order within which their lives are 
earned on The social order is a co-operative one , and the 
individuals within it play many parts It exists for the 
realization of values , and it is essential that these values 
should be clearly recognized by the individuals who compose 
the groups The groups exist primarily for the maintenance 
of life , but, as Aristotle put it, their ultimate end is not the 
mamtenance of life but the realization of the best land of life 
This means, as we have already seen, that they are to be 
regarded as existing for the realization of what is goo l,xe for 
the realization of what possesses or tends to create or conserve 
what possesses intrinsic value , and it is this fact that forms 
the justification for considering the meaning of value before 
we ask how far particular groups can be regarded as contribu- 
ting to the realization of these values 
We do not simply accept the social order within which we 
live We are entitled also to criticise it It is a gradual 
growth , and it does not grow unconsciously like a tree It 
grows by criticism, and even to some extent by conflict, 
and it calls for incessant vigilance This is a consideration 
that we shall have occasion to emphasise shortly I think 
it tends to be obscured by those who, like Bradley, lay the 
emphasis too exclusively on the Ethos of our people We 
have a right to criticise that Ethos It is by criticism that it 
develops into something better To this, however, we shall 
have occasion to refer more definitely at some later points 
In the meantime, I think we may say that, although there 
has been so much controversy about the moral standard, the 
essence of goodness can be very simply summed up as con- 
sisting in friendliness and readiness to help in the promotion 
of everything that has real value It is easy to say, but not 
so easy to carry out There are so many people and so many 
things that have value Most of us can only contribute a 
little 
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‘ Duties ’ that belong to that Station In doing this, he is 
guided throughout by the ‘ Ethos of his people ’ — i e by the 
obligations that are generally recognized as belonging to the 
individuals who compose the group The group may, however, 
be a larger or a smaller one His (or her) obligations may be 
almost confined to the care of a family , or they may be found 
within some small tnbe or village community In modem 
Europe, however, and to a considerable extent in other parts 
of the world as well, the nation is the unity by which most 
of the interests and obhgations of its people are more or less 
directly governed But it is probably true to say that this 
is gradually ceasing to be the case , and that the whole of 
humanity is more and more clearly recognized as the com- 
munity to which our ultimate obhgations are due 
Now, when we consider the life of a large and complex 
community, or even that of a comparatively small one, it is 
evident that there are three mam aspects that are more or less 
clearly distinguishable m it There is an economic aspect 
Life has to be supported by physical means We need food 
and drink and shelter , and in most countries clothing, of a 
more or less elaborate kind, is regarded as necessary , and, for 
the satisfactory carrying on of life in a large community, not 
actually within the tropics, means of procuring heat and 
of moving rapidly from place to place are felt to be essential 
Life has thus an aspect that is perhaps best characterised as 
economic This has to be controlled by some recognized 
authority , and there is thus a folitical aspect of hfe But, 
above and beyond all this, there are needs for intellectual, 
aesthetic, moral and religious development 
Thus it has come to be generally recognized that there are 
three broadly distinguishable aspects of human hfe — the 
economic, the political, and the cultural or spiritual The 
consideration of the various ways m which these different 
aspects of hfe become apparent, is the business of what is 
now generally referred to as Social Philosophy The more 
historical consideration of the ways in which they have grown 
up is the subject matter of Sociology, of which political and 
industrial and cultural history may be regarded as special 
branches It is the particular business of Ethics to study it 
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from the point of view of the obligations that are thus laid 
on particular individuals and groups 
It would be a mistake, however, to interpret all this as 
meaning that individuals are to be regarded merely as passive 
recipients of the social order within which their lives are 
carried on The social order is a co-operative one , and the 
individuals within, it play many parts It exists for the 
reahzation of values , and it is essential that these values 
should be clearly recognized by the individuals who compose 
the groups The groups exist primarily for the maintenance 
of life , but, as Aristotle put it, their ultimate end is not the 
maintenance of life but the reahzation of the best land of life 
This means, as we have already seen, that they are to be 
regarded as existing for the realization of what is goo'l, i e for 
the realization of what possesses or tends to create or conserve 
what possesses intrinsic value , and it is this fact that forms 
the justification for considering the meaning of value before 
we ask how far particular groups can be regarded as contribu- 
ting to the realization of these values 
We do not simply accept the social order within which we 
live We are entitled also to criticise it It is a gradual 
growth , and it does not grow unconsciously like a tree It 
grows by criticism, and even to some extent by conflict , 
and it calls for incessant vigilance This is a consideration 
that we shall have occasion to emphasise shortly I thmk 
it tends to be obscured by those who, like Bradley, lay the 
emphasis too exclusively on the Ethos of our people We 
have a right to criticise that Ethos It is by criticism that it 
develops into something better To this, however, we shall 
have occasion to refer more definitely at some later points 
In the meantime, I think we may say that, although there 
has been so much controversy about the moral standard, the 
essence of goodness can be very simply summed up as con- 
sisting m friendliness and readiness to help in the promotion 
of everything that has real value It is easy to say, but not 
so easy to carry out There are so many people and so many 
things that have value Most of us can only contribute a 
little 
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TIIE AUTHORITY OF THE MORAL STANDARD 

1 The General Problem of Authority —In considering the 
nature of the moral standard, we ha\ e had to deal incidental!} 
with the character of the authority which, according to dif- 
ferent theories, is claimed for it But it seems desirable now 
to add something on this particular point As the moral 
standard is one that claims the absolute de\ otion of the human 
Mill, it is evident that its authorit) must be recognized as 
supreme and unquestionable , and w e has e accordingly already 
felt ourselves to be justified m criticising certain views of the 
moral standard on the ground that they provided no adequate 
motive for obedience to the principles that are mvoh ed m it 

This defect appears, for instance, in the view which rests 
moral obbgation on the law of God , since the mere might of a 
supreme being could not be accepted as a sufficient ground 
for voluntary obedience The same defect appears, in a some- 
what different form, in the theory that appeals simply to the 
process of evolution , since it is of the very r essence of the 
moral life to oppose itself, if necessary, to the natural tendencies 
of things The consideration of such objections, however, 
leads us to inquire more definitely what is the nature of the 
authority on which moral principles must be based 

2 Different Binds of Authority — In dealing with this sub- 
ject, it may be convenient to recur to the distinction that has 
already been drawn between is, must, and ought 

A certain kind of authority may be said to lie in each Ei en 
m an “ is ” there is often a compelling power “ Facts ” 
are said to be stubborn things ” Carlyle was particularly 
fond of emphasizing the absurdity of contending against 
actualities It would be futile for human beings to endeavour 
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to tram themselves to walk constantly on their heads , and 
many other actions, not on a surface view quite so absurd, 
may be equally impossible If a man offends persistently 
against the general conditions of health, his sm is sure to find 
him out , and such sin may be described as a failure to recog- 
nize the existing circumstances But even m such instances 
the compelling power is perhaps more properly to be described 
as a “must” than as a simple “is” We do not in such 
instances perform actions, or abstain from actions, in mere 
obedience to a natural tendency, as a stone falls to the ground 
or as an animal follows its instincts Rather we do or abstain, 
m general, with a certain foresight of the inconvenient conse- 
quences that would otherwise result We recognize that we 
must or that we must not We do not simply feel impelled 

A better illustration of the operation of the simple “ is ” 
in human action might be found in certam conventional 
practices — in rules of fashion, local customs, professional 
etiquette, and the like The “ correct thing ” in such cases 
means little more than what the “ compact majority ” does 
Particular people follow the custom, as a sheep follows its 
leader They do things simply because they are done But 
even in such cases it is probable that there is nearly always a 
more or less explicit consciousness of some ground for the 
action It is done, it may be, from fear of pubhc opinion, or 
from a conviction that eccentricity is undesirable In the 
former case there is a “ must,” m the latter an ‘ ought ” 

On the whole, a careful consideration of such cases seems 
to show that, m all action that is distinctively human (as 
opposed to animal impulse or instinct), one or other of these 
(a “ must ” or an “ ought ”) is the compelling force 

Now, taking the “ must ” and the “ ought ’ as the two great 
moving forces m human action, there might be some con- 
venience in limi ting the use of the term “ authority,” at least 
in its ethical application, to the latter It is m this sense that 
the term is chiefly used by Bishop Butler, who has perhaps 
done more than any one else to give it a clear meaning m ethical 
literature 1 

1 Butler’s second Sermon may be referred to as the locus claesicus on 
this point 
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But Me must remember that the term is also commonly 
used with reference to the “ is ” and the “ must,” as well as 
the “ ought ” An appeal to “ authority ” means sometimes 
simply an appeal to the majority of views that have been 
expressed on a particular point , though even in this case there 
is generally an implied conviction thnt the people whose views 
are referred to have some claim to be heard, that there are 
reasons why their opinions ought to be accepted as the most 
correct, or as the most likely to be correct, and thnt, if their 
views diverge, they should be weighed as well as counted 
Again, in law and politics, the “ authority ’ for an action may 
simply refer to the force by which it is accompanied, or the 
penalties which can be inflicted in connection with it But 
even legal and political powers are seldom regarded ns authori- 
tative without some degree of conv iction that they represent, 
on the whole, justice as well as might In strictly moral 
matters, at any rate, it seems clear that w e cannot recognize 
any authority that is merely of the nature of force But the 
more fully this is recognized, the more urgent docs it become 
to ascertain the exact nature of the binding power that is 
contained in the moral standard . 


3 Various Views of Moral Authority — We have already 
noticed the chief theories of the moral standard, and, in doing 
so, we have incidentally seen what is the kind of authority 
that is claimed by each But we must now proceed to consider 
the different views on this particular point more definitely 
Broadly speaking, we may say that the authority claimed 
for the moral standard is either that of an external law, that 
of an inner law, or that which is contained m the idea of an end 
The first is seen m views that refer us to a law of God, a law of 
•Mature, or a law of some political or social power The second 
appears m the doctrine of a law of conscience or reason The 
third is found m the various doctrines that set up some form 
of pleasure or perfection or value as the end of action 
But the nature of the authority does not always correspond 
to the nature of the standard It is possible to maintain 
that the criterion of right is of one kind, while the power that 
bmds us to its pursuit is of another Thus, Paley regarded 
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pleasure as tlie end of action, but set up tbe mil of God as the 
supreme authority for its pursuit And Utilitarians in general 
distinguish the ultimate end from the sanctions which bind 
us to pursue it Similar divergences may also be found, though 
perhaps in a less degree, in some other schools Thus Shaftes- 
bury appears to have taken the well-being of society as the end, 
but the “ moral sense ” as the authority Accordingly, it 
seems worth while at this pomt to consider the different theories 
of authority a little more in detail 

4 The Authority of Law — We have already indicated the 
chief stages m the growth of the view which rests the authority 
of the moral principle on some form of external law — a view 
which has not much support from ethical theory, but a great 
deal from popular conviction We have traced the growth 
from customary obbgation through state law, to the law of a 
divine commandment But there is probably no type of 
ethical theory in modem times that would seek to rest moral 
authority exclusively on any such external sources There 
have, however, been several attempts in modem ethics, and 
especially in modern English ethics, to rest moral obligation 
to a large extent upon a legal basis In recent times this 
tendency has been specially characteristic of the Utilitarian 
school, with whom the so-called “ Sanctions ’ of morality have 
played a very important part These Sanctions, whether m 
the rudimentary form conceived by Paley, or m the more 
elaborate form set forth by Bentham and Mill, are external 
forces, carrying an authority of that non-moral kind which 
we have characterized as a ‘ must ” Some special considera- 
tion of these will here be m place 

5 The Sanctions of Morality — This term has been mtroduced 
into Ethics m consequence of the strongly jural way in which 
the subject has frequently been treated 1 * * * A sanction means 
primarily a ratification 5 Hence it comes to be applied to 

1 Cf Si derrick s History of Ethics, pp S-10 

'■Eg “The Pragmatic Sanction.” It is derived from the Latin 

sardto, and me ans primarily “ the act- of binding,” or “ that which serves 

to bind a man ” Cf Bentham’s Principles of J [orals end Legutahor, 

chap m., ro’e to § u 
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that which ratifies or gives force to the laws of a state — i e the 
punishment attached to their violation The meaning of the 
term has been extended, chiefly by Utilitarian writers, to any- 
thing that gives force to the laws of Duty — i e to the motives 
by which men are induced to fulfil their obligations Accord- 
ing to the Utilitarian writers, the only motives are fear of pain 
and hope of pleasure And the pains and pleasures may pre- 
sent themselves in a variety of forms Thus, there is frequently 
a physical pain as a consequence of the violation of Duty 
Again, there are the pains of social disapproval, and the 
pleasures of the approbation of our fellow-men The pains 
of Hell and the pleasures of Heaven have also, at certain 
periods of human history, provided motives to right conduct 

Now, if the view of Ethics indicated m the present handbook 
is to be accepted, all this is not of much ethical importance 
The right motive to good conduct is the desire to realize the 
highest end of human hfe ,* and what this is we have already 
seen That we may be moved to act rightly in other ways is 
a fact rather of psychological, historical, or sociological, than 
of strictly ethical interest It is also, no doubt, a fact of some 
importance for jurisprudence, education 2 , and practical 
politics Since, however, the consideration of these external 
motives plays a prominent part in the Utilitarian theory of 
morals, some further remarks on this pomt seem to be called 
for 

If the theory of Umversalistic Hedonism is accepted, and 
u this theory is made to rest on the basis of Psychological 
Hedonism, it becomes important to consider the motives by 
which the individual is led to seek the general happiness His 


It is scarcely necessary to repeat that this motive need not he 
consciously present (Cf above, p 110 ) In a particular good action 
e motive is, as a rule, simply the interest jn some particular good to 
e achieved But the ultimate justification of our interest in a particular 
good consists m the fact that it is an element in the general good, and 
our interest in a particular good requires frequently to be modified 
and corrected by reference to this 
- Sanctions, however, are of use as helping to form habits of good 
willing and good conduct , though this use of them should be graduallv 

decreased till the necessity for them disappears See below, p 312 

J.ms point is chiefly of importance in connection with the theory of 
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prim in desire, according to tins view, is for Ins own greatest 
lnppmcss , and lie can be induced to seek the general happiness 
onh be being led to see tli it the conduct as Inch leads to “ the 
greatest h lppmoss of the greatest number ” is m the long run 
identical with that which leads to Ins own greatest happiness 
Now it is clneflv bv means of the Sanctions that this identity 
is shown As Bcntham puts it , 1 the general happiness is 
the final cause of human action , but the efficient cause for 
am given individual is the anticipation of Ins own pleasure or 
pam “ Hie happiness of the individuals, of whom a com- 
munity is composed, tint is, their pleasures and their security , 2 
is the end and the sole end which the legislator ought to have 
m view , the sole standard, in conformity to which each in- 
dividual ought, as far ns depends upon the legislator, to be 
made to fashion lus behaviour But whether it be this or 
any thing else that is to be done, there is nothing by which a 
man can ultimately he wade to do it, but either pam or 
pleasure ” Accordingly, Bcntham proceeds to enumerate 
the various kinds of pam and pleasure winch may be made to 
serve as motives to the adoption of those forms of conduct 
which it is desirable, with a view to the general happiness, 
that men should he induced to follow These various kinds 
of pam and pleasure are what he calls the Sanctions 
Bentliam enumerates 3 four classes of such Sanctions, which 
he calls the physical, the political, the moral, and the religious 
If the pleasure or pam comes simply in the ordinary course of 
nature, and is not attached to our actions by the will of any 
individual, such a source of motiv cs is called a physical sanction 
The pains following from drunkenness are an example If, on 
the other hand, the pleasure or pam is attached to an action 
by the will of a sovereign ruler or government, it is called a 

1 Principles of Morals and Legislation, clmp m 

: Bcntham does not, of course, mean that the principle of security 
is to be regarded as an independent end m addition to pleasure He 
onh mentions it es the indispensable condition of the certainty, duration, 
and fecundity of our pleasures Cf Jus Principles of the Ctttl Code, 
Part IT, chap vu Of all the principles subordinate to utility , there 
was none to which he attached so much importance as to that of security 

a Principles of Morals and Legislation, chap in Cf also Principles 
of Legislation, chap vn , and Sidgwich’s History of Ethics, pp 240 245 
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■political sanction , as m tlic case of ordinary judicial punishment 
If it is attached to an action by the anil of individuals who 
are not in a position of authority, it is called a moral (or popular) 
sanction , as when a man is “ boycotted ” or “ loses caste ” 
Finally, if it is attached to an action by the anil of a super- 
natural power, it is called a religious sanction , as in the case 
of Heaven and Hell, or of the penalties inflicted by the Koman 
Catholic Church as the representative of the Divine will on 
earth It may be worth while to give Bentham’s own 
examples 1 

“ A man’s goods, or his person, are consumed by fire If 
this happened to him by what is called an accident, it was a 
calamity 2 if by reason of his own imprudence (for instance, 
from his neglecting to put his candle out), it may be styled a 
punishment of the physical sanction , if it happened to him 
by the sentence of the political magistrate, a punishment 
belonging to the political sanction , that is, what is commonly 
called a punishment if for want of any assistance which his 
neighbour withheld from him out of some dislike to his moral 
character, a punishment of the moral sanction if by an im- 
mediate act of God’s displeasure, manifested on account of 
some sin committed by him, or through any distraction of 
mind, occasioned by the dread of such displeasure, a punish- 
ment of the religious sanction ” 

J S MiU accepted all these sanctions, but characterized 
them all as ‘ external ” , and held that we ought to recognize, 
m addition to them, the “ internal ” sanction of Conscience 
T 4 e pleasures and pains of the moral sentiments 3 All 
nie other sanctions are to a large extent “ physical ” Indeed, 
Bentham himself says 4 “ Of these four sanctions the physical 
is altogether, we may observe, the groundwork of the political 
and the moral , so is it also of the religious, m as far as the 

^Principles of Morals and Legislation, chap in , § ix 
In this case, of course, it is not a sanction at all , since it is not 
regarded as a result of any particular kind of conduct, and consequently 

kind ofcond^t &S ^ m ^ nceffleri ^ the avoidance of any particular 

3 Utilitarianism, chap w, p 41 sqq 

4 Principles of Morals and Legislation, chap m , § a 
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latter bears relation to the present life It is included in each 
of those other three This 1 * * may operate m anj case (that is, 
any of the pains or pleasures belonging to it may operate) 
independently of them 5 none of them can operate but by means 
of tins In a word, the powers of nature may operate of them- 
sehes but neither the magistrate, nor men at large, 1 can 
operate, nor is God in the case m question supposed to operate, 
but- through the powers of nature ” 

'^What Mill calls the ‘ internal ” sanction, on the other hand, 
does not rest on ph} sical conditions, but is purely psychological 
or subjective , though the particular way m which it is developed 
is, no doubt, affected by the external environment in which 
our hves are passed 4 

Though this sanction is distinguished by Mill as “ internal,” 
vet, m a sense, it is just as external as the others All may 
be called internal, since all invohe the subjective experience 
of pain, actual or prospective On the other hand, all are 
external, in the sense that the pam is connected with some 
law not definitely recognized as the law of our own being If, 
however, Conscience is definitely regarded as the law of our 
nature, it ceases to be merely of the nature of a sanction, and 
becomes a real moral authority It is m this way that it is 
conceived, for instance, by Bishop Butler 5 

1 The physical sanction. 

: The other three sanctions 

5 It might be urged that the moral sanction sometimes takes the form 
simply of an expression of opinion The fear of adverse public opinion 
is often one of the strongest forms of this sanction But I suppose 
Bentham would say that even in this case the expression of the opinion 
takes place “ through the powers of nature,” tie through vibntions 
of sound or light. 

1 Sidgwick notes (His'ory of Eihcs, p 242, note) that even Bentham 
m one of his letters to Dumont, refers separately to what are ordmardv 
called moral sentiments as “ sympathetic and antipathetic sanctions ” 
He thus partly anticipated Mill But there is no official recognition 
of these sanctions in his published writings The reason is probably 
that Bentham had a supreme contempt for such sympathetic and anti- 
pathetic sentiments See his Principle? of Morals and Legislation, 
chap u , § xi note. 

5 An excellent account of the Sanctions will be found in Fowler’s 
Progressive Morality, chaps l and n Cf also Sidgwick’s Methods of 
Ethics, Book II, chap v, and concluding chapter, and Mtnrhead’s 
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6 The Authority of Conscience — The force of conscience, 
from Mill’s point of view, lies simply, as we have seen, in its 
sting, m its power of making itself a nuisance The Inflation- 
ists, on the other hand, represent conscience, m general, as 
having an authority which is independent of any such power 
The attitude of Butler on this point is particularly striking 
As we have already seen, Butler represents man’s nature as a 
constitution, m which conscience is the supreme authority, 
and he says — 

“ Thus that principle by which we survey, and either approve 
or disapprove our own heart, temper and actions, is not only 
to he considered as what is in its turn to have some influence — 
which may he said of every passion, of the lowest appetites 
— but likewise as being superior, as from its very nature mani- 
festly claiming superiority over all others, insomuch as you 
cannot form a notion of this faculty, conscience, without 
taking in judgment, direction, superintendency This is a 
constituent part of the idea, that is, of the faculty itself, 
and to preside and govern, from the very economy and con- 
stitution of man, belongs to it Had it strength as it has right, 
had it power as it has mamfest authority, it would absolutely 
govern the world ” 

But allowing,” he says again, 1 “ that mankind hath the 
rule of right within himself, yet it may be asked, ‘ What obli- 
gations are we under to attend to and follow it ^ 5 I answer 
it has been proved that man by his nature is a law to himself, 
without the particular distinct consideration of the positive 
sanctions of that law , the rewards and punishments which we 
ee , and those which from the hght of reason we have ground 
o eueve, are annexed to it The question then carries its 
own answer along with it Y our obligation to obey this law 
is its being the law of your nature That your conscience 


fJZ ™ PP 101 4 It should he observed that the use of 

W i i uniform Bentham’s Political Sanction is sometimes 

as , the ^ al Sanction , and his Moral or Popular Sanction is 
ft ii desor ‘b«l as the Social Sanction, while the term “Moral 

ZZ 'Z f )S e T ed T, for JM ’ S IntemaI Sanction This use of the terms 
seems preferable to Bentham’s 

1 Sermon III 
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approves of and attests to such a course of action, is itself alone 
an obligation Conscience does not only offer itself to shew 
us the way we should walk in, but it likewise carries its own 
authority with it, that it is our natural guide ” 

If, however, we ask more definitely what is the nature of the 
authority of conscience, it seems impossible to give any clear 
account of it without reference to the idea of an end Butler 
himself, in seeking to erplam the nature of its authority, 
compares it with that which belongs to “reasonable self- 
lo\ e ” 

“ Suppose a brute creature,” he says, “ by any bait to be 
allured into a snare, by which he is destroyed He plainly 
followed the bent of his nature, leading him to gratify his 
appetite there is an entire correspondence between Ins whole 
nature and such an action such action therefore is natural 
But suppose a man, foreseeing the same danger of certain ruin, 
should rush into it for the sake of a present gratification, he in 
this instance would follow his strongest desire, as did the 
brute creature but there would be as manifest a disproportion 
between the nature of man and such an action, as between the 
meanest work of art and the skill of the greatest master in 
that art , which disproportion arises, not from considermg the 
action singly in itself, or m its consequences , but from com- 
parison of it with the nature of the agent And since such an 
action is utterly disproportionate to the nature of man, it is 
m the strictest and most proper .sense unnatural ’ “Thus, 
without paiticular consideration of conscience, we mil) lun c a 
clear conception of the superior nature of one inward principle 
to another , and see that there reallv is this natural superiontv, 
quite distinct from degrees of strength and pre\ alencv ” 

But it seems clear that the authority which is claimed for 
reasonable self-lo\ e in this instance rests on the idea of an end 
It would be unnatural for us simph to follow our appetites 
and instincts, like brute beasts because we haa e definite ideas 
of ends that we pursue, and know the means that may be 
c\pccted to secure them If the authontv of conscience is 
of this nature, it is not the authonh of a blind fncult}, but 
the authontv of reason itself This mow is not dcfimteh 
brought out In Butler, but appears quite distinctly m Kant 
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7 The Authority of Reason — Kant is the writer who has 
most explicitly accepted reason as the only ultimate authority 
m the moral life, and m this he has been followed by the school 
of modern idealism But in reality the Bame authority was 
adopted, though m a somewhat less explicit form, by nearly 
all the Greek moralists, and especially by Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, and the Stoics , and, in more modem tunes, by the 
Cartesians and by some of our own British writers And, in 
recent times, there may almost be said to be a consensus of 
opmion that, if any ultimate authority is to be found for the 
moral hfe at all, it can only be found in reason Even Utili- 
tarianism, as represented by Sidgwiclc, Gizycki, and others, 
has come round to this view 

The only flourishing school at the present time which does 
not accept this position is the school of biological evolution , 
and this is the land of exception that proves the rule, since 
writers of this school deny m general that any ultimate 
authority can be found for the moral hfe at all According to 
them, morality has merely a de facto justification, and the 
development of the species may transform and even abolish it 
Simmel, for instance, represents moral principle simply as the 
will of the compact majority ” It is the dominant tendency 
of what is, not an “ ought ” or even a “ must ” A moral 
scepticism of this kind seems to be the only real alternative 
to the doctrine of the authority of reason 

8 The Absoluteness of the Moral Authority — It is apt 
sometimes to seem as if the authority of the moral standard 

ecomes less absolute the more it is refined and made strictly 
moral A few written rules whether of a state or of some divine 
aw-giver, seem to carry a direct and indisputable authority, 
especially if they are sanctioned by heavy penalties, such as 
le prison or the gallows or hell fire Hence writers who are 
specially desnous of enforcing moral principles, such as Carlyle, 
end to throw them into the form of divine commandment*, 
and to emphasize the penalties for their neglect 
In comparison with such laws, a simple injunction to do what 
is reasonable, because it is reasonable, seems weak and m- 
e ective Even Kant s 1 categorical imperative ” carries no 
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terrors with it , for the sting of conscience may be suppressed 
And still less does there seem to be any strong binding force m 
such an idea of an end as ire have sought to put forward in 
the present Manual The realization of a rational universe 
seems strangely remote , and, if we fail to realize it, there seems 
no immediate prospect that we shall be flogged or burnt or 
jeered at, or suffer any serious detriment to mind or body or 
estate Where, then, is the authority of this standard 2 
But no one who truly realizes to himself what the standard 
means, is hkelv to argue in this way Some illustrations from 
similar cases of development may serve to show that the moral 
authority, in its highest form is stronger, not weaker than it 
was in its more primitive modes of presentment A child 
who is set to draw simple lines under the guidance of a teacher, 
or to learn the alphabet and elementary combinations of 
letters, mav appear to be under a strict authority, in comparison 
with wluch the great artist or poet enjoys unbounded licence 
But is this really so ? Has the word of the master anything 
like the constrainin'! force on the child that the ideal of beaut v 
has on the artist or poet ? The one law, no doubt is simple 
and definite, and carries with it, perhaps, an explicit reward 
or punishment The other may be hard to define, impossible 
to exhaust, and it may have no reward but the joy of creation, 
no penalty but the pam of failure Yet surely it is on the gTeat 

artist th n t the sternest necessity is laid 
Again the duty of a patriotic soldier mar be simple and 
obvious liebasbuttodoordie as his officers mav bid Tbedutv 
of a patriotic statesmen is far more complex He has to con- 
sider amid the tanslc of surrounding conditions, what is hkelv in 
the end to be the highest interest of his country and often a 
clear answer is nowhere to be found let surely no sm iceman 
who is truly patriotic would feel the obligation to be anv lC" 
real than that which is laid on the simplest soldier BaihCi, t v 
magnitude of the is'jcs at stake inu'd render it vnsJv gTca.e r 
So we mav sav of conduct m general The more we at ncc 
m the development of the moral life, the l>s pO ' e > 1 0 5 

become to pomt to anv single rile that «*ems to carry it" own 
authority with it to anv lav that stand' abrne n- =a>' 
categorically You mu«t do thw Yhat vo find i~ more ar< 
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more, only the general principle that says, You ought to do what 
you find to be best And what is best may vary very much 
in its external form, and even m its inner nature, with changing 
conditions But this does not in any way destroy the ab- 
soluteness of the moral standard It still remains as true as 
ever that we are bound to choose what is right “ in the scorn of 
consequence,” though it may be more difficult for us to say 
at any given point what precisely is right The authority, 
indeed, must come home to us with a far more absolute power, 
when we recognize that it is our own law, than when we regard 
it as an alien force 

This much, however, is true that, as moral principles 
cease to be laws of a state or of a divine lav giver or of a definite 
voice of conscience within us, it becomes all the moie important 
to have a clear view of the concrete content of the moral life 
A few generalities will no longer suffice for our guidance This 
is, indeed, what we find with reference to the advance of all 
the more distinctively human sciences In Economics, for 
instance, scientific treatment began with the formulation of a 
few simple laws,” and it was only by degrees that it came to 
be recognized that what is really wanted is a concrete study of 
the facts of the economic system In the case of Ethics, the 
science was to a large extent established on the right lines at a 
comparatively early point in its development by Aristotle , but, 
ot 1 before and after his time, there have been constant efforts to 
introduce an unreal simplification by appealing to some rigid 
abstract standard The significance of the work of Hegel and 
o e recent school of development has lain largely in bringing 
us back again to the more concrete point of view of Aristotle 

in the following Book some attempt will be made to show the 
value of this point of view m enabling us to deal with some of 
the moie important problems of the moral life Before we 
proceed, however, to the consideration of the moral life m 
the concrete, it seems desirable to raise the general question 

0 e bearing of ethical theory on practice The exact sense 
in w ch it is possible to apply the moral standard vanes a 
good deal with different theories of its nature , and accordingly 

1 seems desirable at this point to devote a chapter to the dis- 
cussion of this subject 
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1 Different Views —As I have already indicated, there are 
different views with regard to the nature and extent of the 
bearing of ethical theory on the practical life of mankind 
According to some, the aim of Ethics is practical throughout 
According to others, it is a purely theoretical study, with just 
as little direct bearing on practical life as astronomy or chemis- 
try or metaphysics Others, again, steer a middle course, 
and, while holding that its aim is not directly practical, yet 
believe that it has important practical bearings, inasmuch as 
it makes clear to us the ideal involved m life 
As examples of the directly practical treatment of Ethics, 
we may refer to most of the earlier thinkers up to Plato, to 
the Stoics and Epicureans, to the Mediaeval Casuists, to 
Bentham and most of the modern Utilitarians, and on the 
whole to Herbert Spencer This view corresponds also to what 
is probably the popular conception of the subject Yost men 
expect that an ethical teacher will tell them what they ought 
to do , and the common phrase ‘ the Ethics of-— ’ (Gambling, 
Competition, Controversy, &c) is generally understood to 
mean a. statement of the right attitude to be adopted wit 
reference to certain departments of action 
The more purely theoretical view is to some extent repre- 
sented by the effort of Spinoza to treat morals after the manner 
of Geometry It seems also to be the view taken, though in 
somewhat different senses, by various recent writers, among 
whom may be mentioned Simmel, and perhaps F H Bradley 
and B Bosanquet, 1 and one or two others 


1 Simmers views are to be found especially m Ins Einhitnvg die 
Moralimssenschaft, vol i,p m,andvol n pp 408, 409, &c Bradley b 
most forcible statements on this point are to be found m bis UMm 
Studies, pp 174 5, and m bis Principles of Logic, pp 24i 8 I'or Eorae 

ETH. 257 ^ 
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The middle course, however, has been adopted by most of 
the great writers on the subject, from Aristotle downwards 
i e these writers have treated the subject theoretically, but at 
the same time have clearly indicated its bearings upon the 
concrete moral life 

Now, the view which we ought to take on this pomt depends 
largely on the general theory of Ethics which we adopt Some 
consideration of the way in which the nature of our theory 
affects its hearing on practice may, consequently, be here m place 


2 Relation of Different Views to the Vanous Ethical Theories 
From the point of view of the Moral Sense School the bearing 
of ethical theory upon practical life would be exceedingly 
slight For, according to this view, Ethics is on substantially 
the same footing as Aesthetics Now it will be generally 
allowed that aesthetic theory 1 has very little direct bearing 
upon the cultivation of taste or the production of works of art 
Of course a had theory does sometimes corrupt the taste of a 
generation, and a good theory may help to sot it right But 
the influence of esthetic theory m this way is probably not 
much greater than that of particular views on astronomy or 
uology might he All knowledge affects practice, but not 
a knowledge guides it , and on the whole aesthetic theory does 
not guide taste or artistic production 
umdarly, if morality were simply dependent on a kind of 
intuitive taste, the theory which expounded the nature of this 


ihete S"®- 1 refer t0 Rashdall’s 
Joundifm am 111 ’ ° hap v ’ an ^ t0 the International 
rv £ 3 Sn 11 ; Ko \ PP 459 sqq , pp 507 W , and Vol 
menta i ^ 1S P ro ^ le » however, that Bradley’s state 

extremn nf , as ,? n ern phatic protest against the opposite 

what m that ethical science should tell us directly 

wtmt we ought in particular to do 

with thn ^ 6 ^i'Ii' er r) ^ understand icsthetic theory to he concerned 
° ® eautlful (Aether found m Nature or m Art) 
n® Z Z T Mthetlcs T&tber 88 the th ®ry of artistic production 
Ethics n.it tia 0 f Z 1 ! i SU ? theory, it nould more nearly resemble 
the annrplicn Un J : f, 18 better to regard ^Esthetics as concerned with 
the offilrnl fi, ° f be i ®. eaut,ful rather than with its creation On 
treated as a cr^tivTaSy 1 *' ^ ° f n ™ BSm]y 
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tasto would nofc have much effect on practical life, except m a 
comparatively indirect way In like manner, it 13 true of most 
intuitional theories of morals that, if they are accepted, the 
bearing of Ethics on practical life must be of the slightest 
description If we know what 13 right by an instinctive per- 
ception, or by any other kind of direct insight, the theoretical 
consideration of this insight can bring nothing to light which is 
not already involved in the practice of mankind A rational 
theory, like that of Kant, on the other hand, would seem to 
leave more scope for practical application , for, though the 
rational principles recognized by such a theory are implicit 
in the ordinary consciousness of mankind, yet the making 
of them explicit would bring them into greater clearness, 
and so might be expected to have a considerable influence upon 
practice 

It is the Utilitarian theory, however, which lends itself most 
directly to practical application According to this view there 
is a definite end (the greatest happiness of the greatest number) 
to be aimed at in bfe , and human beings cannot be assumed to 
have this end m view’ in their ordinary actions, except m a very 
vague and blundering fashion Hence it would be the mm of 
ethical theory, from this point of view, to bring the end to 
light and to consider the means best adapted for its attainment 
This would apply also to any view (such as that of Socrates), 
according to which there is some ascertainable end (some 
summum bonum), to which human life ought to be directed, 
whether this end be described as Happiness or m any other way 

Finally, if we adopt the view of development, we are naturally 
led to take up an intermediate position with reference to the 
applicabikty of ethical theory to practice Of course if any 
one were to take the view that the process of development is 
inevitable and not open to criticism, there would be no scope 
for the application of theory to practice fiom this point of view, 
any more than from the point of view of pure Intuitiomsm If 
there are absolute laws, either of the natuie of intuitive com- 
mands or of inevitable natural forces, by which the nature of 
the moral life is determined, the science of Ethics can only 
stand by and admne them Now there are some evolutionists 
who appear to take this view But, in general, the view taken 
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by those who adopt the theory of development is that the 
development, at least in its higher phases, is capable of re- 
flective guidance, and, m fact, ran only take place by means of 
reflection Hence, while thinkers of this school would be 
chary of any attempt to deal with life by a reference to some 
abstract end, taken up without regard to the process of its 
development, they would yet be ready to study this process of 
development with a view to ascertain how far it is adequate to 
the ideal that is involved in it , and tins reflective criticism 
might be expected to have a considerable influence on practical 
life 

These general statements, however, are only roughly 
true , and we must now tij to explain them somewhat more 
accurately in relation to the most important theories 

3 The Intuitaonist View — According to the Intuitiomst 
view, we apprehend immediately that certain lines of action 
are right and others wrong On the most stringent inter- 
pretation this means that there can never be any real doubt 
as to the best course to pursue “ An erring conscience is a 
chimera The study of moral principles cannot, therefore, 
lead us to any truth which was not known before , and scientific 
Ethics is simply an intellectual luxury This stringent view, 
however, has seldom been taken by Intuitiomsts They have 
generally believed that Conscience can be to some extent 
educated They have also sometimes held that even intuitive 
moral principles may come into collision, and that reflection 
is required in dealing with such cases of conflict Casuistry 
is not unknown among Intuitiomsts 

Again, I have pointed out that, according to the view of the 
more rational Intuitiomsts 1 (i e those represented by the hue 
ot thought extending from Cudworth to Kant), the function of 
Ethics would naturally be regarded as more directly practical , 
since the principle of morals is, from this point of view, one 
that is capable of reflective analysis It should be observed, 
however that Kant himself did not regard Ethics as being 
practical m this sense For, though Kant held that the 

1 If they are to be called Intuitiomsts See above, chap in , § 10 
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been carried, so to speak, to many places of Decimals The 
ethical philosopher will endeavour gradually to revise and ex- 
tend them 

Dropping metaphor, we may say that there is a large body 
of moral truths, which, from the Utilitarian point of view, 
may be accepted as embody mg the best experience of the race , 
but, smee the lace has not been consciously guided by Utili- 
tarian considerations, it has not alvv ay s summed up its results 
quite accurately in the moral precepts that have come to be 
recognized as binding The finer distinctions have been 
blurred, and the more remote consequences ignored Hence 
reflection on the moral end may enable us to introduce con- 
siderable corrections into the judgment of common-sense 
morality 

“ W hat is most of all important to the practical moralist,” 
it has been said 1 , “ is, that history will familiarise him with 
the idea of development or evolution, shewing him that 
institutions or habits aTe not accidental m their origin, or mere 
devices of the legislator , that they hav e grow n up for the most 
part by virtue of tendencies in human nature modified and 
directed by external circumstances, and that these tendencies 
should be understood by all who seek to direct them This 
consideration will teach us the precaution necessary m dealing 
with prevalent ideas and customs, and prev ent us from making 
attempts to modify them wutkout due preparation On the 
other hand, by studying the circumstances m which moral 
ideas or rules had their ongm, we shall be better able to see 
whether they are suitable to the present condition of mankind, 
or whether the necessity for them has ceased ” 

History, in short, enables us to understand and appreciate 
the present , it enables us to some extent to anticipate the 
future, and the knowledge which it supplies is an indispensable 
condition of all wise attempts at moral and social 
improvement ” 

It is thus that the careful Utilitarian recognizes the neces- 
sity of the study of the actual course of concrete moral 
development 


1 The Principles of Morals, by Fon ler and Wilson, Fart I , pp 118' 
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5 The Evolutionist View — When thus quahfied, the 
Utilitarian view on this point is not substantially different 
from that commonly adopted by the E\ olutionists — at least 
by those who take a definitely teleological new of the process 
of development From this point of new, as from that of 
Utilitarianism, there is a definite end m view, though it may be 
an end that is a good deal more difficult to formulate The 
greater complexity of the end, however, tends to introduce 
greater uncertain^ with respect to the best means to its 
attainment while, at the same time, the idea of development 
brings with it a greater confidence m the fruits of past ex- 
perience, as embodied in the traditions and intuitions of the race 
The Evolutionist is, consequently, as a rule, less prone than 
the Utihtanan is to imagine that it is possible bv reflection to 
introduce definite improvements into the morahti of common 
sense Herbert Spencer perhaps showed himself more ready 
than most to suggest practical conclusions but this was not 
so much because he thought it possible to improve upon the 
results of experience as because he thought that the expenence 
of the race resulted in the establishment of certain quite 
definite intuitions as to natural rights, kc , though the per- 
versity of the human race leads it verv frequentlv to neglect 
these intuitive truths But Spencer’s views on this point do 
not seem to me to be quite consistent 
There are, however, as we have seen, other writers of the 
Evolutionist school who do not hold that it is possible to 
formulate any definite end to which the process of development 
may be regarded as tending According to these writers 
there is a gradual process of lit olution and various forms of 
moral action and moral judgment arise m the course of it 
hut it is not possible to give anv clear account of its ultimate 
goal It must be taken simply as we find it and the forms 
of action and of moral judgment must be taken along with the 
rest The studv of Ethics, from this point of view is simply 
a part of the tnder study of Psychology and Sociology, and 
hence is simply a study and interpretation of facts 

This is the view, m particular, of Simmel, who ridicules the 
attempts of what he calls the Monistic Moralists to give ^n 
account of anv single principle bv which the moral life is gui e 
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It is merely a struggle of opposing forces, and the resulting 
moral system expresses nothing but the tendencies of the 
“ compact majority ” But this is not so much a theory of 
Ethics as a theory of its impossibility In so far, however, 
as such a view is taken, ethical theory v ould ha\ e no practical 
application, just as it has none according to the purely In- 
tuitionist view When w e enter the region of absolute Lav as 
the foundation of morals — whether it be that of God, of 
Conscience, of Reason, or of a blind struggle— wc are beyond 
the possibility of regulatn c principles based on an ideal 

6 The Idealistic View —How does the matter stand, finally , 
from the point of view of the more idealistic theory of develop- 
ment ? Erom this standpoint the process of development 
is conceived m a more distinctly teleological fashion than it is 
from the standpoint of biological evolution , but on the other 
hand the end m view is more complex and more difficult to 
define The unfolding of the capabilities of mankind, the 
realization of the rational Univeise — phrases such as these, 
though thev have a quite definite and intelligible meaning, 
hardly serve to furnish us with a clear-cut end to the attainment 
of which definite means mav be adopted If such an end were 
not one that is naturally and inevitably adopted by T mankind, 
it would be hopeless to seek to impose it upon them Besides, 
as the ideal, from this point of view, is not thought of as an 
external end, but as the unfolding of the essential nature of 
mankind, tie may naturally expect to find it unfolding itself 
t roughout the whole course of human history' If this view 
is correct, the ideal would be found in human life by the 
psychologist and the sociologist, as well as by the student of 
les , the difference being that the former are not specially 
concerned with it, and find it only as one fact among others, 

w 1 e the student of Ethics makes it his special business to 
examine it 

Erom the point of view of idealism, therefore, more than 
rom most others, it must be clearly recognized that it is not 

e business of Ethics to invent a new morality for the world 

i were not true that “ morality' is the nature of things,” 
no amount of reflection could ever make it so At the same 
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time, this ought not to be understood as meaning that the 
student of Ethics accepts the world as he finds it Like the 
poet, he 

“ Looks at all things as they are, 

But through a kind of gloiy ” 

He looks at the world in the fight of the ideal which is develop- 
ing through it Taking the world as it stands at any particular 
time, we do not find that it is a homogeneous whole It is a 
struggling developmg process m which, as the Persians put 
it there is a continual conflict between Ormuzd and Ahnman 
Light and Darkness The student of Ethics, from the point 
of view of Idealism, is not an indifferent spectator of this 
struggle He looks for the evidence of the triumph of Light 
In what direction tins triumph will come, he will hardly under- 
take to prophesy , but, in his study of life and history, of the 
contest between the Family and the State, Individualism and 
Socialism, Law and Freedom, the ideals of the Hebrews and of 
the Greeks, he is interested to watch not simply the direction 
in which at any tune things are moving, m the swaying to and 
fro of opposing forces, but rather in trying to bring out the 
sigmfcance of the movement, i e its bearing upon the gradual 
unfolding of the ideal which it involves To study it m this 
way is at the same tune to criticise it 

There are thus two sides m the idealistic view of Ethics 
On the one hand, it looks to the experience of mankind , on 
the other hand, it looks to the ideal 'Without the former it 
would be emptv , without the latter it would be blind. And 
on the whole all the writers who have dealt with the subject 
from this point of view have kept their eyes upon both aspects 
But some writers have tended to lay more emphasis on the one 
side than on the other 

The typical instances of the two methods are Plato and 
Aristotle Plato seems, at least to the superficial new, to be 
perpetuallv constructing ideal Repubbcs and ideal types of 
life, with but little reference to the concrete facts of human 
development 1 Aristotle, on the other hand, seems — again 

1 That Plato vss not a mere dreamer of dreams, but a ‘‘rue interpreter 
o r the morel life o r his time, is reell brought out by Hegel in his IhPory 
of Philosophy and Philosophy cj i?iy< ' 
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to the superficial view— to throw aside the ideal as not -pn-^rov 
wat KTfjroi' di ’OpKiru), and to concentrate his attention upon 
the virtues and institutions of the Greek State, as he found it 
beside him Hegel, in more modern times, has seemed to lend 
himself to both forms of misunderstanding Some have 
regarded him as a father of revolutionists, 1 who created a 
world out of his inner consciousness, without regard to fact 
and history , others have scoffed at him as an upholder of the 
status quo, who simply accepted the ivorld as he found it 1 
But wisdom is justified of all her children , and the op- 
position between these different aspects of truth is whollj 
superficial The ethical idealist takes the world as he finds 
it , but he takes it to bring out its significance, and so to 
criticise it He brings an ideal to bear upon it, but the ideal 
is one that is involved m the facts themselves The seeming 
opposition is a real identity and Aristotle is not the enemy 
of Plato, but his interpreter 


7 Summary of Results — On the whole, then, we see that 
there are three views of the way in which Ethics bears on 
practical hfe — 

(1) There is the view that it has essentially no bearing upon 
it at all This is the view of the more extreme Intuitiomsts, 
whether perceptional or rational , of those evolutionists who 
beheve that no end can be discovered m the process of develop- 
ment , and perhaps also of a few idealists 

(2) There is the view that Ethics is directly practical 
This is the view chiefly of the Utilitarians, but partly also of 
all those who think that some definite end can be formulated 


The Socialists and Nihilists used to be fond of claiming Hegel ns 
heirfoimder They seem to have abandoned this view now 

Tries said of Hegel that bis political views ivere grown “ not m the 
garden of science, but on the dunghill of servility ” In somewhat the 
same way Goethe was called the friend of the powers that be (Freund 
es Eeslehenden) The confusion, m the case of Hegel, arises mainly 
irom not appreciating his distinction between the Actual (Wirlhch) 
£“'V he . Existent He held that the Actual is Rational, but he meant 
y he Actual, not what is at any time found existing, but the underlying 
spirit by which the movement of history is earned on It is the business 
of Ethics to bring this clearly to light 
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for mankind, •« Inch is not imohcd in the process of human 
de\elopinent itself 

(3) There is the uen that Ethics has for its pnman function 
to bnng out the significance of the moral life in relation to the 
ideal that is inaohed m it, uid that this process is at the same 
time a criticism of it The third of these mows is of course 
the one that is here adopted , and, m the light of tvhat has now 
been said, the remarks at the beginning of this treatise on the 
essentially normntit e character of ethical science may perhaps 
become more intelligible 

8 Comparison between Ethics and Logic —Perhaps a com 
panson between Ethics and Logic, from this point of new, mat- 
help in some degree to make niv meaning clearer The essentia] 
similantt between these tt\o sciences has been alreadt indicated 

Xow, it is possible to take different views of Logic, m its 
bearing upon the ttorh of the particular science, just as it is 
possible to take different views of Ethics in its bearing upon 
practical life It mav be held that it is the business of In* 
ductive Logic to lat down the rules to be observed by the 
particular sciences in the in\ estigation of nature This is on 
the whole the view suggested bv Mill, just as ou the whole the 
corresponding a lew of Ethics is suggested by hum Or again, 
such a Logic as that of Hegel m which the ideas of Quantity, 
Substance, Cause &.C are dealt with m their relationship to 
one another, may be supposed to be (and has been supposed 
to be) an effort to deduce these ideas a priori, without any 
reference to the way in which they emerge m our experience 
Such views of Logic would be on a par with the view of Ethics 
according to which it is its business to invent a system of 
morabty 

But most logicians would now admit that the methods of the 
sciences have to be first discovered by the sciences themselves 
and that the ideas used by them (Quantity, Substance Cause 
&c ), could never be known by us if they did not inevitably 
emerge in the course of our experience So also it seems to be 
true that the content of the moral life is developed in the course 
of h uma n experience, and does not wait for the science of 
Ethics to invent it 
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But then, it may be ashed, does Logic simply accept the 
methods of the sciences as it finds them, and simply arrange 
the ideas of which the sciences make use ? This view also 
seems to be incorrect Logic seeks to bring out the sig- 
nificance of those methods and ideas, and to test their validity 
In this way it at once justifies them within their proper sphere, 
and brings out their limitations It does not invent ideas 
and methods for the sciences, but it certainly criticises those 
that it finds, in the light of the ideas of truth and consistency 
which it finds m them So with Ethics It does not m\ ent 
the Family and the State, or the ideas of Love and Truth, or 
the laws about Life and Property Still less does it seek to 
overturn these ideas and institutions It finds them in the 
concrete world with which it deals , and it seeks to under- 
stand them in the hght of the ideal of human development, 
to which they have reference It thus at once shons their 
significance, and indicates their limitations 

For the “ plain man ” such an institution as the Family or 
Private Property is apt to seem an eternal and inviolable fact 
m the moral life , and, if he is taught to doubt about this, 
by being show n that they have had a history, and have not 
always existed in the form m which they now appear, he is 
apt to become confused, and to think that the significance of 
those elements m human life has been destroyed The 
student of Ethics should be able to see the significance and 
value of such institutions, while at the same time he is able 
to put them in their proper place as elements m a whole It 
is in this form of critical insight that the study of Ethics has 
practical value 

9 The Treatment of Applied Ethics — In the hght of those 
observations, we are now able to proceed to the treatment of 
Applied Ethics Hitherto we have been concerned with the 
pure theory, % e with the consideration of the nature of the 
standard or ideal Now, a treatise on Ethics frequently 
contains nothing more than the discussion of this point , and, 
if our view of the nature of the standard had been somewhat 

nerent from what it is, this might possibly have sufficed 
or our purpose If we had adopted an intuitional view, 
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there could Ime been hardlv am Applied Ethics to deal with 
If we had adopted a Utilitarian view, the applications would 
lme comisted in working out the Calculus m various direc- 
tions , and however difficult (if not impossible) this might be, 
the general principle of it at least would have been so obvious 
that we might, f nrly lm e been dispensed from the working of 
it out But for any one who adopts the point of view of 
development a treatment of Ethics which made no attempt to 
interpret the concrete process of development in the light of 
the ideal principle involved, would be little short of an 
absurdity 

Hence, this part of the subject has generally been a promi- 
nent one with those writers who adopt the point of view of 
Dev elopment It is so, for instance, with Aristotle, m whose 
Ntcomnchcan Ethics the concrete life of the citizen is sketched 
with considerable fu’lncss, and who seeks to complete the 
subject by a consideration of the State and Education in his 
treatmc on Politics It is so also with Hegel, whose chief 
work on Ethics (the Philosophy of Right ) is almost entirely 
concerned with the concrete moral life 

In dealing with this concrete aspect of the subject, the 
student must guard against two possible misconceptions, 
which have perhaps already been sufficiently indicated, but 
which it may be well to repeat and emphasize once more 

(1) It must not for a moment be imagined that the concrete 
elements of the moral life are to be extracted by some sort of 
alchemy, out of the general principle The task of Ethics 
would indeed be a hard one if it had to invent the moral life 
as well as to interpret it But happily there were some good 
men in the world before there were books on Ethics , and 
even now that many books have been written, Heaven help 
the hapless mortal who gets his ideas of the moral life onlv 
from them 1 

TTe can learn what the moral life is by living it, and there 
is no other way It is only after it has been lived that the 
science of Ethics can step in, and explain what it means No 
doubt m thus explaining it, it is at the same time criticising 
it , and a moral life that has been subjected to criticism (like 
a book that has been subjected to criticism) is not quite the 
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same thing as it was before But the student must altogether 
clear his mind of any sort of notion that may linger in it, that 
in the chapters which follow a brand-new moral life is to be 
unfolded before his wondering eyes Even a treatise on 
medical science does not teach us to breathe with our ears 
We learn to breathe before we study physiology or hygienics, 
and to live before w r e study Ethics , and, on the whole, after 
we have studied them, breathe and live very much as we did 
before We learn such things by action and experience 

If a man is “ a fool or a physician at forty,” it is certain that 
he is something of a moralist at a still more tender age , and 
the reflective analysis of life can only teach him to do a little 
more carefully and exactly (it may be, only a little more 
pedantically) what in the mam he did before 

(2) On the other hand, the student must equally guard 
against the opposite misconception, that m studying the con- 
tent of the moral life we regard it simply from the point of 
view of Sociology To the student of Sociology the immoral 
life is on the whole as interesting as the moral life (Simmel says 1 
it is more so), and degeneration is as interesting as develop- 
ment For us, on the other hand, life is interesting only in 
the light of its ideal We do not care for what it is, but for 
what it signifies Hence also our method of treatment is 
different We do not aim at a statement of the course through 
which the moral life has passed in the chequered career of its 
history, but rather at an account of its most significant aspects 
In a complete treatment of it, we might perhaps be led to 
arrange it, after the manner of Hegel, in the order of its dia- 
lectical development But m an introductory account like 
the present a somewhat less systematic arrangement may 
suffice 

At any rate, we have now had enough of these preliminary 
observations and warnings Let us plunge, as best we can 
into our account of the concrete moral hfe 

‘See international Journal of Ethos, Vol III , No 4 So also in 
physiology and psychology, pathological states are often more en 
lightening than those that are norma] 
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CHAPTER I 

THE SOCIAL DHT 

1 The Sodal Self — We ha-e seen that there is a sense in 
mLoh r cry be ngfl‘V maintained that the true seif is the 
raron-1 self. We nrns 1 nom try to understand mhat this 
means And first of all me have to add — as indeed ~e hare 
•dreadr urged — tha* the true self is the soma! self Up to 
this point me have spoken of t*>e individual, to a eonsiderab’e 
extent as tf he might be an isolated and independent unit 
But me have had freonent occasion to rememoer also that 
every individual belongs to a social system An iso lated 
jEndiv-dc" 1 is .even inconceivable Anstot^e said truly rs me 
have already noted tha* such a being must be ‘ e ther a be3st 
1 Such a Jbelng coaid have no idea l self _He_mns i 
uither.have. reclined his ideal like a god or have no ideal to 
mail ze like a_beast For_our ideal s*U_£ndsjm_embodiment 
m theJiie of a soc ety and it is only in this mav that it is kept 
before us. Xo~ only so but even the realization of our ideal 
sterns to demand a soemty. For to ha ve a perfectly rational 
s elf mould involve thsp oar universe should hare a .perfectlv 
r aron al content Xovr the only possible universe muh a 
rational content seems to be a universe of radonal beings. 
Hence me inns* go even beyond the saying of Anstotle. and say 

* Po’ 'u.Lu. 14 “ Eo -5X0 .5 cnab’e to L*e in so-tsip, or *-no las 
no need because he is surznent fo~ r nsetu mnr* be ectrer a beast or 
a god (- lct - S'vi) “ 

dTI 
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that even a God must he social Even a God, it would seem, 
must have a rational universe m relation to Eimself, and must 
consequently create, or, in Hegelian phrase, go out of Himself 
into a world of rational beings 
But this is perhaps too abstruse a subject to be more than 
hinted at here It is sufficient foi our purpose to say that it is 
an relation to our fellow-memthat we Jind our ideal life “ Where 
'tvyojir-three-are gathered together, JhcrejimJ injthe midst 
of .them ”* The “ I ” or ideal self is not reahred in any one 
individual, but finds its realization rather in the relatiomTof 
persons to one another It embodies itself in literature and 
art, m the laws of a state, in the counsels of perfection which 
societies gradually form for themselves 


2 Society a Unity —Society , therefore, must be regarded 
as a- unity— m fact, as we shall see shortly, as an organic unity 
The parts of it are necessary to each other, as the parts of an 
animal organism are , and it is in all the parts in relation to 
one another, rather than in any one of them singly, that the 
true life is to be found “ We are members one of another ” 
The ideal life of one requires others to complement it, and it is 
by mutual help that the whole develops towards perfection 
This we have already to some extent noticed, and we may 
see it more fully in the sequel 2 


3 Egoism and Altruism — This fact leads us to introduce 
a certain modification into the view of the moral life that has 
been presented up to the present point W r e have spoken 
of the great end of the moral life as self-realization, or as the 
realization of the supreme values But smee an individual is a 
member of a social unity, his supreme end will be not simply 


I do not moan to implv that this saying was originally intended 
o hear the sense here ascribed to it But I think it has frequently 
been used by religious men to express that consciousness of unity, 
anu of elevation into a higher universe, which arises when a number 
of men gather together in a common spirit and with a common aim 
lor the advancement of their moral lives Clifford’s “tribal self” 
contain b a similar idea See above, p 115 

nnw, SC0t10 ? 8 11 and 12 below The present section is intended 
only as a preliminary statement 
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the perfecting of lus own life, or the realization of what appeal 
to him as the most fundamental \ nines, but also the perfecting 
of the society to which he belongs To a great e\tent the 
one end will indeed coincide with the other Yet there 
appears, at least yrimn facie to be a certain possibility of 
conflict Now, when we seek simph our own individual ends,, 
this attitude is called Lgoism , while the term Altruism has 
been used to denote dmotion to the ends of others It is of 
great importance to consider the precise relation of these two 
attitudes to one another 

4 Spencer’s Conciliation— A good deni of attention was 
given to this subject bv Herbert Spencer, 1 and lie endeai oured 
to show how a conciliation ma\ be effected between the two 
attitudes He pointed out that either of them, if earned to 
an extreme, is self-dcstnicti\ e If men one were to seek 
only Ins own ends, this would be a bad way of securing the 
ends cien of any one indnidual For eacli one stands fre- 
ijuenth m need of help On the other hand, if e\ on one w ere 
to devote himself entirely to the good of others, this would 
be fatal to the good of others For if each one rfeipected| 
himself,—he"'wmi]d''dctenorat{nil~hirabilib"t0'4ielp others | 
Tlus poiut was worked out m a \crj interesting way bj 
Spencer, and lie came to the conclusion that what wc should 
aim at is neither pure Egoism nor pure Altruism, but a com- 
promise between them He thought also that the more com- 
pletely socictv becomes de\ eloped, the more will the two ends^ 
tend to become identical 

5 Self-Realization through Self-Sacrifice — The truth seems 
to be, however^ that there is even less opposition between 
Egoism and Altruism than that winch Spencer recognized 
We can realize the true self or the complete good only b\ 
realizing social ends In order to do this we must negate the 
merely individual self, which, as we hat e indicated, is not the 


1 Data of Ethics chips m and xiv Cf Stephen’s Science, of Ethics, 
chap vi , Dewc\’s Outlines of Eltucs, pp 70 1, and Muirhead’s Elements 
of Ethics, pp 1GS 0 
ETH 
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true self We must realize ourselves by sacrificing ourselves 1 
The more fully we so realize ourselves, tbc more do we reach 
a universal point of view — i e a point of view from which our 
own pnvate good is no more to us than the good of any one 
else No doubt it must always be necessary for us to take more^ 
thought for our own individual development'than-for thstofany _ 
one else_, because' each one best understands his own.individual _ 
needs, and has the best means ofwvorkmg 'ouffhis own nature 
to its peifection But when this is done from the point of 
view of the whole, it is no longer properly to be described 
as Egoism It is self-realization, but it is self-realization for 
the sake of the whole 

S In such self-realization the mere wishes and whims of the 
private self have been sacrificed, and we seek to develop our- 
selves m the same spirit and for the same ends as those in 
which and for which we seek to develop others l/ When we 
live m such a spirit as this, the opposition between Egoism 
and Altruism ceases We seek neither our own good simply 
nor the good of others simply, but the good both of oursely.es 
aud of others as membeis of a whole Looking at the matter, 
therefore, from this point of view, it might be bettei to de^. 
scribe the ultimate end as the realization of a rational universe, 
rather, than as self-realization , and, as we have seen, it is still 
better to think of it as the "realization of the most complete 
good that is attainable by us , and that good is clearly a social 
good 

\ 6 Ethics a Part of Politics —We must recognize, in short, 
that man is, as Aristotle expressed it, “ a political animal,” 2 
and that Ethics cannot be satisfactonly treated except as a 
pait of Politics — i e as a part of the study of Society Our 
duties and our virtues are at every point dependent on oui 
relations to one another This fact was more clearly recog- 
nized by some of the ancient Greek thinkers than it has been 
by many in modern times— for, m modern times, partly on 
account of the emphasis on individual perfection which is at 

1 Cf Caird’s Heqel, pp 210 18 

HoXtrtfooi' fuo v " ( Politics , I n 9) 
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least one aspect of Christianity 1 2 ye have come to think more 
of the independence of the individual It mar be well, there- 
fore, to dance for n moment <at the wry in nhich Ethics was 
regarded bv Plato and Aristotle 

7 Plato’s View of Ethics — Plato was so strongly impressed 
with the social nature of man, and with the necessity of stud}- 
mg hi- life m relation to society that, in Ins study of Ethics, 
instead of inquiring into the characteristics of a nrtuous 
life in an individual, he endeaioured first to determine the 
characteristics of a good state Having found what these are, 
he considered that it would be perfectly easy to infer what 
are the characteristics of a good man Accordingly, the great 
ethical treat'se of Plato is the Rcpuhhc in which he gives a 
sketch of an ideal state It seemed to him — in accordance 
with a classification that wa« current among the Greeks — that 
there were four great virtues required for the existence of an 
ideal state, ti: wisdom, courage, temperance, and justice, 
and lie thought that by observing exactly the significance of 
these virtues m the ideal state he w as able to see also what 
their exact significance must be m the life of the individual : 

8 Aristotle’s View of Ethics —Aristotle was not less con- 
vinced than Plato of the essentially social nature of man He 
began his great treatise on Ethics — m some respects the 
greatest that has ever been written — with a statement to the 
effect that Ethics is a part of Politics , 3 and the greater part 

1 Partly ->lso, no doubt, because our wider international relationships 
have made it impossible for us to recard anv one social svs‘em as a 
complete and cveluMve unity in itself 

s For a fuller account of Plato’s Ethics see SidgwicL’s theory of 
Ethics pp 35 51 Plato s Republic is a booh of such interest and import- 
ance that even student ought to find some opportunity of reading it 
It has been admirably translated both bv Jowett and bv Danes and 
Vauehan. In connection with this. Dr Bosanquets Companion to 
Plato's Pc.pubUe should bv all means be used 

2 In the wide sense in which the tern Politics was used bv the Greeks 

Perhaps m modem times as has already been urged above (p 240), 
we should rather sav that Ethics is a part of Social Philosophy On 
the relation between Ethics and Politics the student mav profitably 
consult Sidgwick’s J IclM* of Ethics Book L chap n See also Muir- 
head’s Elements of Ethics Book I , chap in § 13 
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of his treatise is occupied with an investigation of the virtues 
that aie requiied in the good citizen of a state such as he found 
in Greece, and especially m its City States, such as Athens 
He did indeed think that there was a kind of life, what he called 
the contemplative or speculative life (what we might call the 
life of science, or the life of the student), which was essentially 
higher than the life of political activity , but he considered that 
even this higher life must be built up on a basis of civic virtue 1 


9 Cosmopohtamsm — The best Ethics of the Greeks, 
then, was based on the conception of the State, as the sphere 
within which the life of the individual is to he realized It 
was only after the best days of the Greek state were over, 
when everything was beginning to be crushed under the iron 
heel of Rome, 5 that the Stoics began to speak of a roAtveia Ton 
mw/iou, and to think of the virtuous man (or “ the wise man,” 
as they called him) as one who is bound by no particular social 
ties, but lives an independent life of his own Even the Stoics, 
however, recognized that the good man is a citizen , but they 
said that he ought to be “ a citizen of the world,” not of any 
particular community In this way his social relations were 
made so vague that it almost seemed as if they might be alto- 
gether ignored Theie was a great elevation m much of the 
teaching of the Stoics , but its want of any definite recognition 
of social relationships made it cold and hard, and somewhat 
destitute of content And often it was inflated with a certain 
false pride in the independence of the individual 


10 Christen Ethics — Christianity may be said to have gone 
to some extent m the same direction as Stoicism 3 It also was 
essentially cosmopolitan, and it also tended to insist on the 
independent life of the individual 4 Each one must “ work 


1 See Sidgwick’s History of Ethics, pp 51-70 

" PP teller’s Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, 

pp 15 16, and Wallace’s Epicureanism, cliap l 
3 Sidgwick’s History of Ethics, pp 114 17 

< Christianity insisted on the digrnty of man as man more strongly 
that even Stoicism had done Stoicism proclaimed the dignity only 
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out lus own miration,” and must e\en forsake father and 
mother, and all other social relationships in order to follow 
after the ideal life Christianity represented the ideal life 
also as an mutation of a divine personality 
Still, this was onh one aspect of Christianity It was no 
less emphatic in its insistence on the doctrine that i\e are 
members one of another ’ and that in order to attain per- 
fection we must recognire our essential unitv both with each 
other and with God The fact howeacr that Chnstnimti 
had to make its waym an adverse world rendered it necessan 
at first to insist somewhat strongly on the need of isolation 
Its followers had to recognire that ibei were ‘ not of the 
world,’ in order that they might keep then ideals pure But 
after Christianity had to a great extent conquered the world 
the other side — the social side — began to come out *>nd it is 
perhaps on that side now that its significance is greatest 
Whether \ae look therefore, to ancient or to modern systems 
of morals it is not difficult to see that the recognition of the 
essentially social nature of man plavs a prominent part m all 
that is best m them This being the case it will be veil now 
to abandon tbe anew of the mere individual life °s that which 
is to be perfected and to consider rather uliat is involved m 
the perfection of society ^ 7 . 

11 The Social Universe — We must however first bnng 
tins point of anew into relation to what has beep' already said 
with respect to the universes m winch men^liabitually live 
The life of eaera man, except an absolute madman, con- 
stitutes a more or less consistent whole His actions fall withir 
a more or less ordered scheme or plan This whole, this plan 
tins totality of ends which 3 man pursues, we bate agreed 
to describe as the universe within which he bves Now this 
universe is always of a social character Even the most 
original and even the most misanthropic of men cannot escape 
from the mfiuence of the social environment bv which thev are 
formed They inevitably imbibe something of what ins been 
called, as we haa e already noticed, “ tbe Ethos of their people 
the moral pomt of new adopted by the race or nation or boa\ 
of men amons whom or under the mfinence of whom their 
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lives are spent This moral atmosphere in which they pass 
their lives supplies the main part of that universe within which 
their desires find scope So much is this the case that a man 
always, except when in some abnormal state of mind, thinks 
of himself, not as an isolated personality, but as a member of 
some body 

This fact is emphasized even by a writer m some respects 
so individualistic as Mill 1 * * * 5 “ The social state,” he says, 1 
“ is at once so natural, so necessary, and so habitual to man, 
that, except in some unusual circumstances or b} an effort 
of voluntary abstraction, he never conceives himself otherwise 
than as a member of a body , and this association is riveted morer 
and more, as mankind are further removed from the state of 
savage independence Any condition, therefore, which is 
essential to a state of society, becomes more and more an 
inseparable part of every person’s conception of the state of 
things which he is born into, and which is the destiny of a 
human being ” 

For this reason, when we consider any large society of 
human beings, bound together by a common language, a com- 
mon law, a common religion, a common interest, we may say, 
in a broad sense, that they all live habitually within the same 
universe They will all be distinguished, no doubt, by in- 
dividual peculiarities , some of them will be more and some 
less affected by the common ties , and even from year to year 
and from day to day the universe of each will be liable to! 
considerable variations S'' 

Still, speaking broadly, what the Germans call the Siilen, % e 
the moral habitudes of a man’s time and place, tend to over- 
shadow the peculiarities of his individual nature, and to have 
a strong determining influence on his view of life and on his 
conception of his own vocation The necessity of making 
himself intelligible to those around him, the immense advan- 


l This element in Mill's teaching is due, as he partly acknowledges 
two pages later, to the study oi Comte Cf his Autobiography, chap 

iv MUl however, seems never to have made any serious effort to recon 

cile the elements which he derived from Comte" with the general tenor 

of his philosophy B 

5 Utilitarianism, chap m , pp 40 7 
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togc of understanding them, and the need of constantly co- 
operating with them, would of themselves be sufficient to 
bring about a certain homogeneity among the members of a 
community And when we add to this the influences of 
heredity and education, the force is overwhelming 

'12 Society an Organism — The«c considerations imi parti) 
enable us to understand an idea which has become prevalent 
in recent times imong writers of very diverse schools — the 
idea, namely, that a society of human beings is, as we have 
already indicated, to be regarded as an organic unit) The 
meaning of this is, broadly speaking, that just as we recognize 
a common life animating all the members of which a living body 
is composed, so we must acknowledge a similar unity among the 
members of a human society This idea lias sometimes been 
presented m the form of an analog) i c an attempt is made to 
draw parallels between the structures of human societies and 
the constitutions of animal or vegetable bodies ’Suck' 
analogies are, no doubt, occasionally suggest lve^Jwffon the 
whole the) supplv more scope for mgenuitrllnn lor insight^ 

The essential point seems to be that a human personality 
is never an isolated phenomenon It is even inconceivable 
apart from certain relations to other personalities The 
positiv e content of a man’s moral life depends on these relation- 
ships apart from them it would stagnate and die, verv much 
as a limb dies when it is cut off from its organic connection with 
the bodv of w Inch it forms a part The whole of a man’s moral 
life, all its purposes, all its meaning and value, receive then- 
tone and colour from the ideals, the institutions the moral 
habits, amonu which Jus life develops This being so, it is 
important, m dealing with the moral life, not merely to consider 
the life of an individual man, but to hav e regard to the umtT 

1 This has been done, for instance, tn Herbert Spencer m his Prtrap’o.i 
of Sociology, vol l , part h , and, in a still more elabo-ate form, bi a 
German v.Titcr, Scb'ifilc, in his Ban vrP Ldcn dcs soctalen Kcrpns 
Sir Lesbe Stephen (Science of Ethics p 120) thought it preferable to speak 
of "social tissue” rather than of a “social organism” because there 
is no one abiding unit} in which individuals are combined, as the parts 
are combined in an animal organism. 
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witlun which the mam part of lus life falls 1 That, m spite 
of this unity, the individual has yet in a sense a private life 
of his own is a point that we shall have to consider at a later 
stage 

13 Why is the Social Universe to be Preferred’ — Now the 
question natuially presents itself at this point. — Why should 
the social umveisc he prefened to the universe of the individual 
consciousness i The answer, of course, from the point of 
view that we have now reached, is that the. individual self is * 
m its nature incomplete, and requires a largei whole for its 
realization Such a largei whole might no doubt conceivably 
be found m something beyond and above human society , 
and, if we were inventing a new morality, w'e might have £6 
look about for such a larger univeisc But, if w'e accept the 
point of view of development, w r e must accept the only medium 
witlun which any actual process of moral development can be 
found If it is true that the individual has no reality ...apait 
from the social whole, and that it is within that wdiole thatjus 
development takes place, the devotion to that wdiole has all 
the binding foicc which belongs to devotion to the Ideal Self 
or to the complete good We cannot separate ouiselves from 
the necessaiy medium of oui evolution, and seek to perfect 
ourselves in vacuo 

The furthci discussion of this question, how r ever, would lead 
us into a metaphysical investigation of the natuie of the self, 
its relation to the social wdiole within which it develops, and to 
the universe m general Such a discussion might be necessaiy 
for the complete establishment of the validity of the moral 
ideal But it lies beyond the province of a work which docs 
not pi of css to enter into metaphysics We can only hint a 


ii ?, n 1 10 naturo of Bocioly, tho student may bo referred to 

ornate} g Ethical Studies, pp 173 gg Bosnnquet’s Philosophical 
J hcory of the Stale, especially chapters vn and vm, and Mini head's 
JAcmaits of Ethics, pp 170 8 Tlio idea of oigamo unity 1ms been 
well explained in Moores Princtpia Etluca, especially pp 27 sen For 
soino critical remarks on it, reference may bo mndo to McTaggnit’s 
V* n ^chan Coxmoloqi/, olmp vu Tho student of the presont 
? I," 1 . Pmtably understand this conception hotter after readme 
some of tho following chapters 
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little further, in our concluding chapter at the nature o? the 
problem involved In the meantime we must content our- 
selves with the effort to bnng out the general significance of 
the social unn erse in its bearings on the moral life 

-<J.4 Relation of Conscience to the Social Unity —The jm- 
j)ortance,of-the_sociaLenvironment m t he formation of what 
is commonlv known as Conscience, has been noticed by a 
number of recent writers This is emphasized, for instance 
by MjllL in his treatment of. the mo ral ‘sa nction; : Without 
endorsing all that has been said on this subject by him and 
others, it may at least, be convenient to sum up at this point 

hat has to be said on the nature of Conscience, and to indicate 
its relations to our social universe 

It Las been pointed out already that there is a certain am- 
biguity — mdeecLa -twofold m biguity — i n tbe u c e of the term 
“.Conscience ’ 1 * 3 * It is sometimes used to express the fundamen- 
tal principles on which the moral judgment rests at other times 
it expresses the principles adopted by a particular individual 
perhaps more often it means “a particular land of pleasure and 
pain felt in perceiving our own conformity or non-conformity 
to principle ”* 

The last seems to me to be the most convenient acceptation 
of the term, 5 except that I should prefer to say simply that it is 
a feeling of pain accompanying and resulting from our non- 

1 blililanantsm, chap ill Cf also Bradleys Ethical Studies, pp 
19S-9 Stephen s Science of Ethics, chap nil . Clifford s L'cturcs and 
Essays ( On the Scientific Basis of Ethics ’ ) and Dr Starcke’s article 
on ‘ The Conscience ” in the International Journal of Ethic, vol n 
No 3 (April, 1S92) pp 342-72 Hegel, in his Pechlsphh.ophie 
ms I think, the first -writer who clearly brought out the social bearing 
of Conscience Much of what Hegel says on this point will be found 
reproduced, in an excellent form, in Dewey’s Outlines of Ethics, pp 
1S2 99 

- On the meaning of the moral sanctions, see the Note at the end of 
chap vi 

3 See above Book I., chap vi Cf also Hegel s Philosophy of Rwhl 
§J 335 9 

1 Starcke, loc ci l p 34S 

5 Chiefiv because it gives the most definite meaning When we go 
bevond tin-- we land ourselves m almost hopeless ambiguities 
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conformity to principle 1 Tins sense of the term is evidently 
closely connected with the second sense , for the principles in 
connection with which an individual feels pam are of course 
the principles recogm/ed by him Nevertheless, the first sense 
also is not entirely excluded for, even if an individual is not 
clearly conscious of the decpei principles of reason on which 
the final moral judgment depends, be will yet often feel a vague 
uneasiness when lie goes against them It is difficult to 
believe, for instance, that St Paul’s conscience was entirely 
at rest m the midst of his persecuting zeal, even if he did think 
that he was “ doing God service ” However, in general, no 
doubt the pam of Conscience accompanies only the violation 
of clearly recognized duty 

Now we have seen that the principles of duty which an 
individual recognizes are largely determined by r the social 
universe which he inhabits Hence his conscience also must 
be largely deteinnned by this 2 A man’s conscience, we may 


1 Tho element of mystery so often thought to attach to Conscience 
is, I think, largely due to tho fact that it is often not accompanied by 
any direct perception of “ conformity or non conformity to principle ” 
A man has often simply an uneasy feeling of having gone wrong, without 
being ablo to saj precisely what principle lie lies violated Further, 
I am doubtful w hether it is correct to speak of a pleasure of Conscience 
Conformity to moral prmciplo is tho normal state , and this may be 
regarded as the neutral point Any violation of principle on the other 
hand, brings pam Tho performance of duty loaves a man still in tho 
position of an “ unprofitable servant ” “ Spiritual pride,” of course, 
is accompanied by a certain pleasure , but should this be described 
J 1 ® a Fissure of Conscience ? I think Carlyle was right on this point 
To say that we havo a clear conscience is to utter a solecism , had we 
novor sinned, wo should have had no conscience ” Seo his Essay on 
Characteristics ” 


Of couisc, there is a certain gratification accompanying the fulfilment 
of unaccustomed duties If a man gots drunk only twice in the course 
of the week, instead of three times ns usual, or if ho tells the truth when 
there was a strong temptation to lie ho may feel pleased m reviewing 
his action But thoio does not appear to be the some spontaneity and 
immediacy m this feeling as there is in the case of tho corresponding 
pam , nor is its character so purely moral It is more akm to the pleasure 
°r v,n 8 difficult problem I suspect that, just as there is no pleasure 
° li toet l ’ 00 ™spondmg to toothache , so there is strictly speaking, 
= COI J sclcnco > corresponding to its characteristic pam 

a m!n7ri MOrdS ldca of a * total self "—a self which belongs to 
i e or society, and to which Ins mere individual self 1 a sub 
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sny brondh , attache* it=elf to that system of things which he 
regards as highest There i«, indeed, a certain feeling of pain, 
analogous to that of Conscience, in connection with even 
unnerse in which a man lnes, whether he regirds it as the 
highest or not Thus, there is a feeling of pain or shame 1 
•accompanying the violation of rules of etiquette or good taste, 
or cv en nccompam mg the consciousness of ant phv sical defect 
or awkwardness, even if we are aware, not onh that the unit er=e 
within which these things he is not of supreme importance, 
but eten that it docs not lie witbm the power of our wall to 
avoid such deficiencies Such a feeling might be called a 
giiast-Con'C.ence 2 On reflection we perceive either that we 
are not responsible for such shortcomings, or that they are not 
of serious moral importance , but the feeling at the moment 
is scarcely distinguishable from that of Conscience proper 

Sometimes such a feeling may even conflict with Con- 
science Thus, the performance of duty may inv olve a viola- 
tion of etiquette , so that, in whichev er way we act, we are 
bound to have the pain either of Conscience or of quasi- 
Coitscience 

Again, Conscience sometimes attaches itself to a universe 
which has been transcended When we have recently passed 
from one universe to another. Conscience will generally be 

ordinate Clifford says, ns wc have c een that n man’s conscience is 
“ the voice of his tribal self ” The pain of his conscience is equivalent 
to his sav mg to himself, “ In the name of mv tnbe I hate mvself for 
this treason which I ha-e done ” See above, Booh L, chap r , and 
cf Muirhcad’s Elements of Ethic s, p 164 

1 The Grech word ciht, usualU translated “ shame,” seems to be 
ven nearh equivalent to what ue understand bv Conscience at least 
in one of its aspects Cf Stephen’s Science of Ethics, p 321, and Caird s 
Critical Philosophy of Kant, vol n , pp 2S5 6 

: An excellent illustration of this is given bv Prof Muirhead [Elements 
of Ethics, p SI) in an extract from Prof Ito\ ce’s Religious Aspect of 
Philosophy (pp 33-4) “You ride using another mans season ticket, 
or vou tell a white he, or speak an unkind word and conscience, jf a 
little used to such things, never winces But vou bow to the wrong 
man in the street or you mispronounce a word, or aou tip over a glass 
of water, and then you agonize about vour shortcoming all dav long 
ves from time to time for weeks Such an impartial judge is the filing 
of what vou oueht to have done ” For similar illustrations, see Stephen s 
Science of Ethic;, p 323, and Spencers Principles of Ethics, p 33/ 
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fonnd to have lagged a little behind, and to attach itself to the 
older universe rather than to the newer one “ Feeling, as 
Prof Muirhead says , 1 “ js tlie.conservatiVC„elemcnt jnJmniai) 
life ” It.does.not attach jtsclito.a new-uruverse, until we have 
thoroughly lived into it and made ourselves at home m it 
nor does it sever itself from an old universe, until we have 
thoroughly bioken off our connection with it Hence a man 
will often feel a pam of Conscience, or (/wost-Conscience, m 
doing an action which his reason has taught him to regard as 
perfectly allowable 2 or even as a positive duty , while, on the 
othei hand, he will often be able to violate a recently discovered 
obhgation without feeling any pam 3 In general, however, the 
pains of Conscience attend any inconsistency with the principles 
which v e recognize as highest , and these, m general, are the 
principles recognized as binding within the social universe 
in which we habitually live 4 

With these remarks, we may pass on to the more detailed 
consideration of social ethics — i e to the consideration of the 
moral order within which the life of the individual is spent, and 
of the relation of the individual bfc to that moral order Of 
course this can be done, in such a work as this, only in the most 


1 Elements of Ethos, p 80 Of the saying of Mr Jacobs, quoted by 
Miss Wedgwood (The Moral Ideal, p 233) 11 The thoughts of one genera 
tion form the feelings of its successor ” 

2 “The contradiction between reason and feehng which borne of us 
will recollect, when first we permitted ourselves to take a row or attend 
a concert on Sunday, is a good example from contemporary life” (Muir 
head’s Elements of Ethics, p 84) 

3 Hence, partly, the frequency of “ back sliding ” in converts to new 
principles Conscience does not respond to their shortcomings with 
sufficient readiness It may bo noted here also that it is often possible 
to stifle Conscience by transferring ourselves from one universe to 
another Thus, a man may perform, under the influence of fanatical 
zeal acts of cruelty from which, m Ins normal state, he would shrink 
in horror He stifles Conscience by escaping from the universe in which 
such acts are condemned into one in which they are rather approved 
A good illustration of this is given by Macaulay m his account of the 
state of mind of the Master of Stair in sanctioning the massacre of Glen 
coe ( History of England, chap xvin ) 

4 For general discussion of the subject of Conscience, see Porter’s 
Elements of Moral Science, Part I , chap xvi , Dew ey’s Outlines of Ethics, 
pp 182 200, and Muirhead’s Elements nf Ethics pp 77 87 and 2'lfi 00 
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sketchy fashion But some remarks on the ethical significance 
of the recognized moral institutions, duties and virtues, may be 
found helpful 1 

1 The difficulties in the way of the identification of the ultimate good 
of the individual with that of the social whole have been forcibly stated 
In Bradley {Appearance and Reality, chap X.W ), and elaborated 
(perhaps with some lo:s m forte and clearness) bv Prof A E Tavlorm 
ins very instructive booh on The Problem of Conduct It is not possible 
to pursue the subject farther in such a handbook ns this Most of the 
difficulties seem to me to re't in the end on c misconception of the nature 
o' the ultimate good for the individual An evceedinglv good rcplv to 
Professor Taylor bv Bosinquet is printed in the Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Societv A*cw Senes, Vol IT See also International Journal 
of Ethos, July 1902 Some interesting criticisms on the conception of 
a social organism will be found in McTaggart’s Studios in Hegelian 
Cosmology, chap VII The hind of spiritual unity that be'ongs to a 
human society i* of tours'- very different from that which is found m 
an animal organism 



CHAPTER II. 

MORAL INSTITUTIONS 

Vl The Social Imperative — IYe have seen to some extent 
what the nature of the “ ought ” is It is, as we may say, 
the law imposed by our ideal self upon our actual self Since, 
however, the ideal self is the rational self, and since the rational 
self is not realized in isolation, but m a society of human 
beings, it follows that this “ ought ” is imposed on societies 
as well as on individuals 

As Herbeit Spencer says , 1 * “ we must consider the ideal man 
as existing in the ideal social state ” , and, in considering such 
an ideal, we pass a criticism not only on existing men, but on 
existing social states Not only can we say that an individual 
ought to act in such and such a way, but we can also say that a 
society ought to have such and such a constitution : In so far 
as an individual acts as he ought to act, we say that Ins conduct 
is right, and that he is a good, upright, or moral man In 
so far as a society is constituted as it ought to be, we say that 
it is a well-ordered society, and that its constitution is just 
In each case we compare actually existing men or states with 
the ideal of a rational man and a rationally constituted state 
The latter of these we must now briefly consider 3 

1 Data of Ethics, chap xvi § 106 

- It may be ashed, On whom is this “ ought ” imposed ’ The ansu er 
is, on the society as a whole, and more particularly on its politicians 
and other “ active citizens ” 

3 A complete discussion of this subject belongs rather to Politics or 
Social Philosophy than to Ethics But it seems necessary to consider 
it here, in so far as it can be dealt with from a purely ethical point of 
pew Some of the points dealt with here are somewhat more fully 
discussed m such boohs as Hethenngton and hluirhead’s Social Purpose, 
Irofessor E J Urwichs Social Good and many other recent writings 

English wnteTS on Ethics have as a rule, not given much attention 
o the subjects referred to in this chapter Reference may, however, 
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; 2 Justice — “'Ble'^cd,” it is said, “are they that hunger 
and thirst after justice ” l But perhaps it is more easy to 
hunger and thirst after it than to define precisely what it means 
Here, at any rate, we can only indicate its nature m the vaguest 
and most general way For a fuller treatment reference must 
be made to works on Politics 

A just arrangement of society mar be bnefh defined as 
one in which the ideal life of all its members is promoted as 
efficiently as possible The constitution of a socieh is, there- 
fore unjust when large classes in it are so enslnred by others 
as to be unable to deyelop their own byes It is unjust for 
instance, when there is any class m it so poor or so hard- 
worked, or so dependent on others, as to be unable to cultn ate 
their faculties and make progress towards the perfection of 
their nature 5 It is unjust when the idle are protected and set 
m power, and the laborious '’re crushed down and degraded 
■i-^To free society from such arrangements as these has been one 
of the chief efforts, perhaps the chief effort, of the wise and good 
in all ages and there are certainly few things to which a student 
of Applied Ethics should gne more attention than the methods 
by which tbs has been and may still be done The subject is, 
howeyer, much too complicated for such an elementary 
treatise as this, or indeed for any treatise 3 and all that we 

be made to Stephen's Scarce of Ethics chap in Porters Elements of 
Moral Science, Part II chaps xin sn , Rickabv’s J lord Philosophy 
and Clark 'Murray s IntrcP ichor, to Ethics Book II Part II chap i 

For fuller treatment the student must consult such works as those of 
Hoffdmg and Paulsen Some o! the pom’s are al=o referred to bv Prof 
Gizvcta whose work has been adapted for the use of English readers 
bv Dr Stanton Coit Head s Philosophic des P.crh’s mnst however, 
still be regarded as the model for the treatment of this whole subject 
It has recent! v been translated into English by Professor Dade 

•The Greek word oito-it translated “ righteousness ” may 
equallv well be rendered bv “ justice " if we understand this term m 
a sense that is no* purely legal 

: In a just social state everv human being must be treated as au 
absolute end It follows from this, however that no one can be treated 
ns the absolute end otherwise every one else would be treated onlv as 
a means with reference to this one Hence everv one must be treated 
at once ns means and ns end 

3 It belongs properlv to what is now commonly referred to as Social 
Philosophy 
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can here do is to indicate some of tlie main points that have to 
be attended to m constructing a just order of society 1 v_ - 

5 Laiv and Public Opinion — The first thing to be observed 
is that a just arrangement of society can be only to a certain 
extent enforced''^ The saying has often been quoted — 

“ How small of all that human hearts enduro 
That part which kings or laws can cause or cure ' ” 

And it is paitly true, if it be taken to apply simply to that which 
can be directly and immediately accompanied by positive 
laws '/Laws are inefficient when a people is by natuie lawless , 
and when a people has become orderly or wise, laws may often 
be allowed to sink into abeyance The conditions of life arc 
continually changing, and positive laws which were beneficial 
at one time begin gradually to have a pernicious effect It is/ 
consequently, in many departments of'Tife of far more 
! importance to try to develop good habits of action and of 
1 opinion m a people than to furnish it with hard and fast positive 
enactments i 2 

Nevertheless, the sphere of positive law is a great one 
Public opinion grows very slowly, and there aie always con- 
siderable bodies m a community who are unaffected by it, 
unless it takes the form of definite laws, with punishments 
attached Sometimes, after such laws have fulfilled then 
purpose, it becomes desirable to repeal them -k St Paul said 
of the Jewish law that it was “ a schoolmaster to lead men to 
Christ , meaning that as soon as men grasped the true mean- 
ing of the moral ideal they could dispense with the narrow 

i The accounts of Justice given by Plato and Aristotle [Republic and 
RthiM) have never been surpassed For more modem discussions, the 
student may he referred to Mills’ Utilitarianism, chap v, Sidgwick’s 
Methods of Ethics,, Book IH, chap v, and Principles of Political 
Economy, Book III , chaps vi and vu , and Stephen’s Science of Ethics, 
chap v , §§ 35 9 J 

’This seems to express the element of truth m much of what is said 
by H Spencer in his famous, but extremely one sided book, The Man 
versus the State Some aspects of the same point are broucht out in 
a more guarded way, m Aspects of the Social Problem, edited bv Dr 
Bosancmet J 
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injunctions of the law, winch, nev erf heless, were necessary as 
n preparation So it is with nearlv all laws '/They are’foo 
rigid and formal for human being', as soon as they attain to 
true freedom , but they are necessary at first as a check upon 
licentiousness ^'IVhnt m n do at first from fear, they learn 
bv and by to do from habit, and afterwards from conscious 
will Law comes first, then habit, then virtue 1 

4 Rights and Obligations — The forces of law and of public 
opinion arcjnainly_cojucenicd-with,the establish men t_of men’s 
nghts-amLobligations These term' are strict!} correlative 
Eurv r mhtJbrihds-an fibligatiomath-it , and that noTmerely 
in the obvious sense that, when one man has a right, other men 
are under an obligation to respect it, but nl«o in fbe more 
subtle sense that when a man has a right, he is thereby laid 
undcran obligation to employjtior_the general good 
, This fict is concealed from manv men s mind' through a 
. certain confusion between legal and moral obligation It 
is gencnlty convenient to enforce the ob=erv.ance of rights by 
po'itne laws whereas it is not generallv convenient to enforce 
the corresponding obligation Hence it comes to be thought 
that there is no obligation at all For instance, it is convenient 
to protect propertv , whereas it would be verv troublesome 
and dangerous to trv to compel men to use their property 
wisely — ancTindeed anv such attempt beyond certain narrow 
limits is almost bound to defeat its own ends Hence it 
comes to be said that a man “ may do what he l ikes with hi s ; 
own ” legally, he may. , bvitjnofaUu'hc is under the obligation 

1 Prof Jfmrbead quotes (Elcr~en!s cj E'hics 2nd Edition p 03 note) 
a 'tore about Connop Thirlwall. ‘ wbo on one occasion became involved 
m a discussion with the late Dr Christopher Wordsworth Bi=hop of 
Lincoln when the Latter was residin': at Trinitv College about the 
retention of enforced attendance at chapel * It is a choice,’ said the 
Bishop * between compulson religion and no religion at all ’ ‘ The 
distinction,’ replied Thirlwall, ‘ is too subtle for my mental grasp ’ 
The same miuht be said of compalsorv momhtv it is equivalent to 
no moralitv at all ” This is of course true • ret compulson- mo-alitr 
mar form an education towards ‘rue moralitv This would .also have 
been at least a partial answer to Thirlwall Cf above p 2G1 and 
Hoffaings Od'l i-os «/ P-sytJ o’owr p 1b Professor Muirhead noticed 
this qualification at a later stage, pp 170 SO 
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to use Ins own for the general good, just as btnctly as if it were 
another’s ^ man’s rights, in fact, are nothing more than 
those things which, for the sake of the geneial good, it is con- 
venient that he should be allowed to possess i And since it is 
for the sake of the general good that he possesses them, he is 
bound to use them for that end 

vBy himself, a man has no right to anything whatevei He 
is a part of a social whole , and he has a right only to that which 
it is for the good of the whole that he should have Let us 
consider veiy briefly the nature of some of the more important 
of these lights 

5 The Rights of Man (a) Life — The fiist of human rights 
is the right to live This right follows at once from the fact 
that the moial'end is a personal one — a form of self-realization 
If the end winch men sought were some impersonal object, 
hfe might reasonably be saeiificed to that And, indeed, as 
the self to be icahzed is the social self, the individual will some- 
times be justified in sacrificing his life for the sake of his society 
But such cases are exceptional As a lule, the human good 
lequjrss the continuance of hfe for its realization Hence it is 
impoitant that the saciedness of life should berecoginzed 

In some primitive forms of society even this fundamental 
light is not acknowledged Children are fiequently exposed, 
and captives in war are put to death without hesitation 
And even in partly civilized communities the sacredness of 
life is sometimes very lightly treated — c g where the piactice 
of duelling is permitted Indeed, if the value of life w r ere fully 
appreciated, there can be little doubt that even war would soon 
be abolished among civilized nations i^At present, how T ever, 
it remains a more or less true maxim, Si vis pacem para helium 
^gain, it must be observed that the right of life cannot be | 
said to be really sedured to all the citizens of a commumtj | 
unless the means of obtaining a livelihood are secured The 
right to hve thus seems to involve the right to labour 1 

1 This point was emphasized by Louis Blanc and some other socialistic 
writers The question how far, and by u hat means, such a right is 
to he secured, must be left to writers on Politics and Economics, who 
again must probably hand it over m the end to the practical good sense 
of mankind ° 
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The nght of life, like all rights, brings an obligation with it— 
1 1: the obligation of treating life, both one’s own and that of 
others, as a sacred thing He who violates this obligation — c g 
In murder — forfeits the nght of life, and may legitimateh 
be deprived of it 

( 6 ) Freedom —The next right is that of freedom The 
necessity of this rests mamlv on the fact that the moial ideal 
has to be realized by the indix idual will Hence the individual 
in order to realize las supreme end, must be free to exercise 
his will The recognition of this nght usually comes much later 
than that of life 1 Slavery existed long after the stage at 
which prisoners of war were put to death , and even now, aftei 
the abolition of slaaery, the conditions of contract with regard 
to labour and to property are often of such a kind as senously 
to interfere with men’s b'berty m the conduct of their lives 

Of course, freedom in anj absolute sense is not possible, and 
ought not to be aimed at It can nexer be permissible in any 
well-ordered community that its members should do as they 
please The right winch it is desirable to secure is the nght of 
having the free development of one’s life as little interfered with 
as is possible consistently with the maintenance of social order 

The right of freedom bnngs with it the obligation of using 
one’s freedom for the attainment of rational ends Milton 
rightly said of liberty, “ who love that must first be wise and 
good yjt is only on tbs assumption that liberty can be 

1 Hegel remarked (Philosophy of History Introduction) tbit the 
Oriental nations recognized onlv that one is free — i e the Despot 
the Greeks, on the other hand, recognized that some are free — nr 
the Greek citizens themselves — whereas Barbarians were thought to he 
natunlly fitted for slaverv while it has been reserved for modem times 
under the influence of Chnstnmtv, to demand that all shall be free 
This demand has been especially prominent since the time of the Re 
formation Sometimes it is even pushed to an extreme — eg bj 
Rousseau and bv the Economists of the far war fa ire school For 
extreme news in recent times sec A Plea for Liberty and Spencer’s 
The Han versus the Stale and for a criticism of these views see Ritchie’s 
Principles of Stale Interference 

- Cf also what Milton savs on this point in his Tenure of Kings and 
Magistrates § 1 “Xone can love freedom heartilv but good men 
the rest love not freedom, hut licence , which never hath more scope 
or more indulgence than under tvrants ’’ 
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granted in a well-ordered state Hence the slowness in the 
acquisition of freedom is not without justification Freedom 
is not a commodity that can be bought or given it must be 
earned 

e' (c) Property — The Tight of property may almost be regarded 
as part of the right of freedom Nearly all the ends at which a 
man can aim require instruments , and if a man has not the 
right to use these instruments, his liberty of pursuing the ends 
is practically rendered void Since, however, instruments — 
especially such instruments as the soil of a country — are 
limited in amount, it becomes a difficult question to decide 
how the use of them is to be apportioned among the members 
of a community If their use is reserved for a few, the great 
majority of the citizens are to a certain evtent deprived of 
their liberty AThe discussion of this question, however, must 
be left to writers on Politics or Social Philosophy From a 
purely ethical point of view, we can only insist on the importance 
of the right of property, as a means of securing the possibility 
of a free development of life 

^The right of property involves the obligation to use it wisely 
for the general good In communities where the fulfilment of 
this obligation cannot m the mam be relied on, the right of 
property cannot be granted In primitive communities there 
is practically no such right Everything is possessed m com- 
mon It is only as men become civilized and educated that 
they begin to be capable of being entrusted with property , 
and even then it is usually necessary that the right should be 
carefully guarded agmst misuse 1 

Some writers (e g Plato) have thought that in an ideal state 
there ought to be a community of goods, and no right of private 
property 2 But this appears to be a mistake Aristotle was 

1 Strictly speaking, from a purely ethical point of view, it may be 
S'nd that a man has no right to any kind of property except that which 
he has made an essential part of his own being Hence a German writer 
G Snnmel, sa^s pomtedh, “ Jch habe wirkhch nur das was ich bin ** 
(“Strictly speaking T possess nothing hut what I am") {Eivlulunq 
m die Moralv issevsehajt p 172) But of course it would he impossible 
to observe this principle m practical politics This does not, how’ever, 
make it any the less important to tal e account of it 

= See his Bepubhc Books IV and V The precise extent to which 
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probably ngbt m thinking 1 rather that in an ideal state every 
one should have the free use of the necessary instruments,* 
but should be taught to use them for the common good 

(d) Contract —Another important right is the right to the 
fulfilment of contracts If one man engages to render certain 
services to another, the second has the right to receive these 
services In primitive societies there is scarcely any such 
thing as contract The relations of men to one another are 
fixed almost from them birth, and are altered only by force * 
Hence it has been said 1 that societies develop “from status 
to contract ” 

The right of contract involves the obligation to enter into 
no contracts except those that can be reasonably fulfilled 
A man is not at liberty, for instance, to contract himself into 
slavery s ^Xor is any one entitled, even if he mere able, to 
enter into such a contract as that of Faust with Mephistopheles 
Hence the right of contract, like that of property, is possible 
only in a high!) -developed community, and even then requires 
considerable safeguards 6 


Plato intended to carry out the principle of community is not altogether 
clear Por a recent advocacy of communism, see Moms’s News from 
Nowhere. 

1 Politics, IL, v 

3 Whether land, and other forms of property that are not capable 
of being mdehmtelj multiplied, can be dealt with on the same principle, 
is a much more difficult question. 

s On the other hand, m modern times, contract has become so common 
a method -of entering into relationship, that some writers ha\e been 
tempted to think that ad relationships are founded on such engagements 
The State for instance, was said to rest on a " social contract Hobbes 
and Rousseau were the chief upholders of this new An eloquent 
attack was made on it by Burke in Ins Reflections on the Revolution in 
France. See Muirhead’s Elements of Ethics p 1S3-L There is a good 
criticism in Hume’s Essays ( Of the Original Contract”) 

1 'fame’s Ancient Law chap r 

5 Hence the fallacy of Carlyle’s new, that slavery consists simply 
m hiring a man’s semces for life See his Latter-Day Pamphlets A 
man has no right to contract away his own freedom 

6 Men who Are in a disadvantageous position (owing to poverty, 
for instance) are apt to be induced to form contracts on unfair conditions 
It is desirable that thev should be, as far as possible, guarded against 
this 
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\e) Education —The last right which it seems necessary to 
notice here, is the right of education In this case the right 
and obhgation are so closely united that it is scarcely possible 
to distinguish them Every one, we may say, has both the 
right and the obhgation of being educated according to his 
capacity , since education is necessary for the Tenlization -of 
the rational sel f This is a right which has been but tardily^ 
recognized even in some highly-civilized countries , and even 
now m many of them the highest kinds of education are 
practically inaccessible to the mass of the people But it is 
clear that in a well-ordered state every one ought to have the 
means of developing his faculties to the best advantage 

yvJp* 

6 Ultimate Meaning of Rights and Obligations — — ^bttle 
reflection may convince us that the ultimate significance of 

^rights and obligations is simply this We have a right to the 
means that are necessary for the development of our fives in 
the direction that is best for the highest good of the com- 
munity of which we are members , and we are under the 
obhgation to use the means in the best way for the attain- 
ment of this end 1 

7 Social Institutions -^There are various ways in which men 
group themselves together in a society , and the relations m 
which they are thus brought to one another are often of so 
much ethical significance that it is desirable to notice briefly 
some of the more important of them 

(a) The Family — The family is based on natural affection 
Its chief objects are to provide adequate protection and care 
for the helplessness of childhood, and at the same time to pro- 
vide an adequate sphere for t he_highesf, forms p f friendship 
andjoye It is thought that, as a rule, the former object can 
be better secured by the affection of the parents than it could 


1 Of course, I refer here to rights and obligations in the ethical sense 
To what extent, and by what means, these rights and obligations are 
to be acknowledged and enforced m actuaLstates, are questions for the 
political philosopher On these subjects reference may be made to 
Sidgwick’s Elements of Politics, especially chaps m yi , and chap x 
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be b} am state arrangements,* and (hat the latter object 
is l)C't fulfilled within a mrrow circle 2 
The control of parent* however, requires to be m mam wax* 
limited Titus it stems neccr-an to enforce (be proper 
education of children, and to present them from being em- 
ployed in umniit ible work at too early an age The relation 
of hu-band ami wife in (Ik family is properly one of equality 
but where tim i* not secured In mutual affection, it sceim 
impossible for am atate regulations to present the subordina- 
tion of one to the other, without an intolerable interference with 
indiyidiiil liberty This is, therefore, ,1 matter on which 
it ii important to develop i strong public opinion A good 
deal, howeyer, can be done by law in removing disabilities 
which stand in the away of the recognition of perfect equality 3 
(b) The If or! shop — Industrial relations are strongly con- 
trasted with tho'C of the family They are not based on 
mutual iffcetion but on contract , and they are not relations 
of equality but of subordination No doubt, in the family 
also there is the subordination of children to their parents , 
bat this i= the subordination of the unde\ eloped to the de- 

1 Plato, however thouJi* otherwise Sec his Pf pulhc, , Booh V 
3 Among the Orcc! - in the clasuca! age, the highest forms of fnend 
ship were practically always bc'wecn men The low po ition of women 
p-cvcntcd thorn from 'luring in the higher life of the citizen Greek 
views of tin family life na almost entirely vitiated by this fact, just 
as their views of industrial life arc vitiated by their acceptance of 
slavery, and by their con'emp* for all forms of annual Jabour except 
agriculture On the I amilv. Fee Hegel s Philosophy of Iliyht , also 
Piet a by a Moral Philosophy Part II, chap vi, and l)e r_ as s Studies 
of Family Life. Aristotle’s treatment of the subject in the first two 
Books of the Politics is Ftd! highly suggestive 
3 Sir Lo'lic Stephen has objected ( Scfncc of Ethics, chap in , §f 
30 9) to the common practice of classing the family along with other 
forms of social organization on the ground that it rests on physiological 
necessities and that it is rather a basis than a result of political umtj 
I or a student of sociology or politics tins contention would, I think, 
have some force The ethical significance of the family however, docs 
not appear to me to be affected by it Besides, the existence of the 
family, in any developed sense of the term, seems to require some land 
of legal or quasi legal sanctions, enforcing acknowledged rights of 
m image, whether in the form of polyandry, pofjgamv, or monogamy 
It thus presupposes social organization, and vanes with the growth of 
tint organization 
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veloped, of the helpless to their natural protectors , whereas 
in the industrial life the subordination which exists is not with 
a view to the protection or development of those who are sub- 
ordinated, but simply with a view to external ends 

In these circumstances, it is important to make such re- 
gulations as will secure fairness of contract, and prevent 
subordination from becoming slavery /Jt has sometimes been 
made a mattei of regret that, as civilization advances, the 
relations of men in industrial life depart more and more from 
the tj pe of the family Formerly the relation between master 
and apprentice was almost of a paternal character , whereas 
'now, as Carlyle used to say, 1 there is nothing but the “ cash 
nexus ” 

But it is doubtful whether this latter ought to be made a 
matter for regret A paternal relationship easily passes into 
tyranny when theie is no basis of natural a flection '■''It is 
pwlwWy best that business relationship^ should be made a 
matter of pure contract This may to some slight extent 
interfere with the development of relations of mutual kindness 
and loj alty , but there can be little doubt that to a much greater 
extent it helps to prevent injustice The feelings of kindness 
are more likely to arise in men as neighbours and fellow- 
citizens than as masters and servants ,^and the practical 
office of help can probably be better undertaken by society 
as a uhole than by particular employers 

At the same time it cannot be doubted that anything that 
can be done to make the relation of subordination less harsh 
is in the highest degree desirable For this ipason all forms of 
co-operation that are practicable ought to be earnestly pro- 
moted The question, What kinds of industry ought to be 
encouraged or discouraged * is also largely an ethical question , 
though the methods by which industries may advantageously 
be promoted or impeded, must be left to be discussed by econo- 
mists and political philosophers 


| See especially Ins Past and Present 

! At, least in the former relationship they arc more likely to become 
widely diffused perhaps when they do anso in tho latter relationship, 
they aro apt to be more intense 
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under modern conditions of industrial life, industries are 
promoted 01 retarded chiefly 1 by changes m the demand for 
the objects produced by them , and these again are brought 
about mainly by changes m men’s tastes, fashions, and habits 
of life Now, in so fai as the objects brought into demand by 
such changes are necessary for the preservation or maintenance 
or advancement of human life, and in so far as the industries 
by which they are produced are not injurious to human life, 
there can be no question about their moral justification The 
ethical question, fheiefoie, arises chiefly with legard to the 
use of what are called luxuncs, and to the use of objects which 
can be produced only by means of dangerous or deleterious 
piocesses And the question which thus arises can be answered 
only by balancing the advantages which such objects bring 
towards the advancement of the supreme end of life against 
the loss occasioned by their injurious effects 2 

(c) The Civic Community — If men’s business relations are 
to be purely a matter of contract, it is necessary that the 
community as a whole should undertake those more paternal 
functions which cannot conveniently be left to the care of 
individuals This is partly the business of the central govern- 
ment , but to a gicat extent it can be moie conveniently 
managed by each district for itself The care which has to be 
exercised over the citizens consists in such matters as the pro- 
vision of sanitary arrangements (including baths, and the like), 
the means of education (including well-furnished public 
ltbiaries), the enforcement of precautions against accidents, 
the pievention of adulteration of foods and other forms of 
deception, and the seeming of the means of livelihood to those 
who arc incapacitated for labour Y' The discussion of the 

1 Sotting nsido changes in natural conditions, and changes produced 
by new discoveries and inventions, with which Ethics is only very in 
directly concerned (since the question how far men should be allowed 
to mate and utilize new discoveries can scared j at tho present time be 
regarded as a practical one) 

-There have boon several interesting discussions of Lnxurv m recent 
times Sco, for instance, Bosanquet’s Civilization of Christendom, 
MacCunn's Ethics of Citizenship, L Stephen’s Social Eights and Duties, 
Smart’s Studies m Economics, and the article by Professor Sidgwich 
in tho International Journal of Ethics, Vol V , No 1 
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details of such provisions, and of the question whether they 
can be best managed by a central authority or by local ad- 
ministrations, must be left to writers on Politics 
(c) The Church —The paternal care of the citizens, however, 
cannot be fully provided by any form of cum machinery 
There must always be a certain hardness m all such machinery 
which must be managed on a basis of 1 iw and not of affection 
Hence it is necessary that it should be supplemented by more 
personal relations among the citizens 
A centre foi such personal relationships is furnished by the 
Church, whose function it is to secure the carrying out of the 
highest moral ideal in human relationships It is greatly to 
be regretted that differences of religious opinion prevent the' 
Church from being so efficient in this w ay as it might otherwise 
be There can be little doubt that m the Middle Ages, under 
the sway of Catholicism, its work was more efficiently done— if 
it is in reality possible to compare the action of institutions 
under very different conditions of social life Perhaps it may 
be found necessary to supplement the work of the Churches 
by unsectarian ethical institutions 
But the discussion of this question would not be suitable 
for an elementary textbook ,* and indeed it could scarcely be 
satisfactory answered without introducing considerations 
that are not of a purely ethical character The same remark 
applies to the discussion of the important question of the right 
relation of the Churches to the State 

v/ t e ) The Stale — The State is the supreme^controller of_nll 
social relationships It makes laws and sees that they ari 
enforced It also carries on various lands of w ork that cannot 
conveniently be left to private enterprise It undertakes, 
for instance, the provision of the means of national defence, 
the conveyance of letters, and in some countries the conducting 
of railways AT he extent to which it is desirable that such 
work should be undertaken by the State, cannot be discussed 
in an ethical treatise But it is important to insist that any 
one who seeks to answer this question, must answer it by a 

1 It is, however, discussed at considerable length by Prof Gmycki 
m his Introduction to the Study of Ethics (Dr Coit’s adaptation), chap n: 
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consideration of the degree to which such action tends to pro- 
mote the highest life of the citizens of the State 
°"t f) Friendship — These are some of the leading forms of 
social uwt^, but *he rehtionships between human beings, 
through which the moral life is developed, are not exhausted 
by these Such a relationship as that of individual friendship 
has also to be noted XTlns wis a form of unity to which the 
ancient Greek writers on Ethics gate special attention, and, in 
particular, it rose into the highest degree of prominence m 
the speculations of the Epicureans with whom it may almost 
be said to nave taken the place of the State 
v 'ln modem times the expansion of mans social universe 
through books, traa el &c , may have somewhat diminished 
the significance of these closer personal ties but it shll remains 
true that in a friend a man may find an alter ego through whom 
the universe of his personality is enlarged in a more perfect 
way than is possible by any other form of relationshipj'especially 
in cases of ideal friendship like that of Tennvson and Hallam, 
when it can be said, ‘ He was nch where I was poor ’ This 
also, however, is a form of relationship to which we can do 
nothing more than allude 1 

V8 Social Progress — All the institutions to which reference 
has now been made, are continuallv undergoing changes, 
which are rendered necessary by the progressive civilization 
of mankind In earning out such changes it is important 
to see that they are not made with 3 view to merely temporary 
advantages and that the advantages which they secure are 
not bought with anv loss of human efnciencv The ultimate 
standard by which all progress must be tested is the realization 
of the rational self Material and socnl progress is valuable 
only in so far as it is a means to this The nature of this pro- 
gress will be somewhat more fully considered m a succeeding 
chapter 


J The discussion of Friendship in Ansto‘le’s St coiraehran Ethics 
is perhaps still the test that ire have See also MacCunn’s Elh ca of 
CtltzcrcEsp, IL 
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v 9 Individualism and Socialism,— In recent times discussions 
with regard to social piogress have appeared chiefly in the 
form of the question, whether we ought to move m an in- 
dividualistic or in a socialistic direction Individualists think 
that it is chiefly important to secure, as far as possible, the 
freedom of action of the individual citizens Socialists, on 
the other hand, think that what is chiefly desirable is to re- 
gulate the actions of individuals so as to secure the good of all 

It docs not appear, how ever, that there is any real opposition 
between the principles of Individualism and of Socialism 1 
The good of a ll can certainly not be secured if the nature of 
each is cramped and underfed , nor can freedom be allow cd_to 
each except on the assumption that "that freedom will on the 
whole be used for the good of all The question that ought to 
be asked is — In what directions is it desirable to give men 
more freedom, and in what directions is it desirable that their 
actions should be more controlled ? 

It is a question of detail, and it must be answered differently 
at different stages of human development Perhaps at the 
present time it is chiefly m the socialistic direction that advance 
is demanded But the reason is simply that in recent genera- 
tions the individualistic side has been too strongly insisted on 
This again is mainly due to the fact that in recent times the 
main social advance has consisted m the emancipation of 
highly skilled labour from cumbersome restraints 

The problem of the next age is rather that of providing a 
truly human life for those who are less skilled and capable, 
and who are consequently less able to look after their own 
interests The former advance could be made by individualis- 
tic methods the latter seems to demand a certain degree of 
Socialism 2 But here again we can do no more than indicate, 
quite generally and roughly, the nature of the problem involved 

1 From the point of view of Ethics, we may say that both Individualism 
and Socialism supply us with economic commandments The com 
mandrnent of Individualism is — Thou shalt not pauperize , or Even 
one must be allowed to work out his own salvation The commandment 
of Socialism is — Thou shalt not exploit, or No one must be used as a 
mere means to anv one else’s salvation 

2 Tins subject is treated with considerable fullness by Prof Paulsen 
in his System, der Ethik, vol u Book IV m , 3 On the general subject 
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'•10 Social Justice —Anything like a complete discussion of 
the difficult conception of Justice would evidently be quite 
beyond the scope of such a textbook as this But a few 
remarks seem to be called for 

Much confusion has arisen m the treatment of this subject 
from a failure to observe an ambiguity in the term which was 
well known even to Plato and Aristotle^ but which some 
modem writers seem to have forgotten '-^The term “ Justice ! 
is used in two distinct sense 5 We speak of a “just man ” 
and we speak of a “ just law ’ or a “ just government ’ Just, 
in the former sense, means almost the same as morally good 
it means morally good in respect to the fulfilment o f social 
o bligations. Justice then, i n Jjus sens e-is. equivalen t, to al l 
virtue in its social aspecti On the other hand when we speak 
of a just law or a just government we mean one that is fair 
or impartial 1 in dealing with those to whom it applies or over 
whom it rules 5 

o' Soc all Fin as a qnesi-on o' practical politics the student max consult 
Sidg-rich s PnrcipW of Political Eronor”j Book III-, chap? u ni , 
and Element* of Politic-' chap x See al:o his Method* of Ethic Book 
ILL chap r Pe'erenre may also be made to such books as Borenquet ’s 
Civilization of Clm’criom Greens Lecture* on Pohtical Obh -atiov, 
Pitchie’s Principle* of Stole Interference Kirknp’s Inquiry trio Socialism 
Pae’s Contemporary < Via/i s n Doni t ‘ho T pe's Irditiduahm MeKechme’= 
The Slate and the Ir dm dual On the hot; definitely industrial problem 
at the present rime, the recent Peports of 'be Po v Law Commission 
and Mr W H Be-endge s striking hook on Crerrploymert are prebably 
the most unpor'ant documents Still more rerentlv the writings o' 
Mr J A. Hobson and o*b?^ ha~e done much to bnnsr the discussion 
o' economic problems into more dedmte relation to Pineal principle 5 
Pe'erence may be made, more particnlarlv to Mr Hobson s book entitled 
Wort ard Wealth a Human Yahxa'iar The ceneral vie re tal en in 
that booh m3v be described as that of a moderate Socialism, based largelv 
on the teaching of Pnshn and, to a less extent on that o' Ponrsean 
But new boohs dealing with such questions are constantly appearing 
and it is hardlr possible to keep the re'erence? up to date 

1 See Ansto'Ies Ethic, Booh V chap i Sometimes howeve- 
— hen ree speak o' a “ pis' man ” we mean merely one who fulfils those 
oblmarions that are enforced by positive law Cf be!o~, chap in 
§ 12 But I do no' think that this use of the term is common, or to 
be commended. 

: Ibid , chap ii 

1 Justice is derived from the Latin ju* law This again is cognate 
rtibivxn.tr upsninr what is ordered A just man means one v ho obeys 
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1 This ambiguity in the use of the term is partly concealed by 
the fact that we sometimes speak of a man as being just m the 
same sense as that in which the term is applied to a law or 
government — viz m those cases m which a man occupies a 
position of authority (as a judge, a king, or even a parent), 
so as to be a representative of law or government Hence many 
writers have failed to perceive that there are two senses in 
winch the term is used 

■./The confusion between these two senses v itiat es, for example, 
nearly all that is said about Justice m the fifth* chapter of Mill s 
Utilitarianism -/The influence of the same ambiguity seems, 
moreover, tp be not without effect even on some more recent 
writers vSidgwick carefully distinguishes 1 between the two 
senses of Justice now referred to, and states that he intends 
to confine himself to the second Nevertheless, one of his 
illustrations appears to refer to Justice rather in the first sense 
He remarks 2 that we cannot say, “ in treating of the private 
conduct of individuals, that all arbitrary inequality is re- 
cognized as unjust it would not be commonly thought unjust 
in a rich bachelor with no near relatives to leave the bulk of 
his property in providing pensions exclusively for indigent 
led-haired men, however unreasonable and capricious the 
choice might appear ” When it is said that this is not unjust, 
does not this mean simply that it is not contrary to any 
recognized moral obligation ? And is not the term, therefore, 
used m its first sense 2 If a law, or a government, or even a 
parent m dealing with his children, were to exhibit any similar 
caprice to that here supposed by Sidgwick, would not this be 
at once regarded as unjust ? In such a case, we should be 
using the term m its second sense The person supposed by 
Dr Sidgwick is not said to be unjust, apparently simply for the 
reason that he is not m a position in which Justice, in this 
sense, can be predicated of him at all A man cannot, in this 

orders, i e the moral orders or laws A just law or government on the 
other hand, means ono that possesses the qualities that belong to or ought 
to belong to, a law (jvs) — viz in particular, the quality of fairness or 
impartiality 

1 Methods of Ethics, p 264 6 , ?iofe 2 

2 Ibid , p 268 0 , vote 
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sense, be either just or unjust, unless he represents some form 
of law or government 

But there is a shll further ambiguity in the use of the term 
And this also was pointed out by Aristotle 1 In speaking of 
Justice in the sense of fairness, we may be referring either to 
the apportionment of goods or to the apportionment of evils 
Xow evil can be fairly apportioned only to those who have done 
evil — i e as punishment Justice, then, may be either dis- 
tributive or corrective But sometimes the term is used 
emphatically m the latter sense as if this were its exclusive use 
To “ do justice ” is frequently understood as meaning simply 
to award punishment Thus, there is an ambiguity between 
the broader sense of the term including distributive and cor- 
rective Justice and the narrower sense in which it is confined 
to the latter 

AM seems to have been misled by this ambiguity also 
Thus when he says that “ the two essential ingredients in the 
sentiment of Justice are, the desire to punish a person who has 
done harm and the knowledge or belief that there is some 
definite indindual or individuals to whom harm has been 
done ” he seems to be referring exclusively to corrective 
Justice without being aware that he is dealing only with a 
part of the subject 

As far as I can judge Aristotle’s treatment of the whole sub- 
ject of Justice is still the best that we have Sidgwiek’s 
treatment however to which reference has just been made 
has of course the advantage of being more fully adapted to 
modem conditions of knowledge and practice 


1 Op at Book V, chap n 
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1 Nature of Moral Laws — The Jews, by whom the moral 
consciousness of the modern world has been perhaps mainly 
determined, 1 summed up then view of duty m the form of ten 
commandments And we find m other nations also a certain 
more or less explicit recognition of definite rules to which a 
good man must adhere — rules which say expressly Do this, 
Abstain from that " Now, in the moral “ ought,” as we have 
so far considered it, there are no such explicit commands 
contained There is only t he general com mand to real ise the 
rational-self. must now consider what is the placfTof 
particular rules within this general commandment 
What has been said m the last chapter may help ns to do this 
Foi we have seen there that there are certain definite, though 
at the same time somewhat elastic and modifiable, rights 


18 har<1 t0 sa y whether the Jens or the Greeks have had most 
m uence on ns in this respect See Hatch’s Ihbberl Lectures , and 

llnUrn X ^ paradoxical view of the same subject, 

Untiring s Ersatz der Religion 

*3® G I Ceks had no definite code of moral rules Their earliest 
moral wisdom was expressed rather ,n brief proverbial sayings, such as 

« c , xces6 ”> Among the Greeks however, as 
-I I A A peoples thD law s of the State furnished a basis for moral 
obligation, just as a child s first ideas of duty aie derived from the 

“ d r l r ntS , , T , he d “S of th * consciousness that there 

lmm»rof b Sonlm f eT 0ra rf 0b ,e T 0n tlmn State h " B 18 illustrated in the 

dear distlifZ lw ELA™ kr f] y beo ' l,,se tllc earl y Greeks had no 
c ear distinction between the moral lav and the lavs of the State that 

the criticisms of the Sophists (and to some extent of Socrates) were felt 

ol n "I! 40Tand «? o m 7 Ilty /? C ZelIer ’ s *»«*"*» PMosaphy 
' 0 P 401, end Socrates and the Socralir Schools nn 210 21 It 

is noteworthy also that the absoluteness of the Jewish Law showed signs 

of breaking down, as soon as the Jews had lost their nntiona inde 
pondonco Cf above, Book I, chap r , § JO national mac 
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that come to be gradually recognized m human societies, - 
and these definite rights bring definite obligations along with 
them Such obligations may be expressed m the form of 
commandments _ ■ — ' 

It is not merely, however, in connection with these recognized 
rights that such obligations arise Obligations arise m con- 
nection with all the institutions of social life, and m connection 
with all the relationships mto which men are brought to one 
another No doubt there is a certain right corresponding to all 
such obligations, ]ust as there is an obligation corresponding 
to e\ ery right 1 But sometimes it is the right that is obvious 
and the obhgation seems to follow it, whereas in other cases 
it is the obhgation that is more easily recognized 

In the preceding chapter we have considered some of the 
more prominent rights and institutions that have grown up 
m social life In this chapter we are to consider the more 
prominent obbgations that have come to be recognized among 
men, as presenting themselves in the form of commandments, 
and to try to bnng out the precise ethical significance of these 
elements in the moral consciousness In the one case, as in 
the other, it would probably be useless to attempt to give an 
exhaustive classification , r - - 

^ t " 

~^2 Respect for Life" — The first commandment is the com- 
mandment to respect life, corresponding directly to the right 
of lfe This commandment is expressed m the form, Thou 
shalt not kill and its meaning is so obvious that it requires 
little comment We must merely observe that the command- 
ment which bids us have respect for life enjoins much more 
than the mere passive abstinence from the destruction of 

1 Eights are also for the most part connected with definite institutions 
or forms of social organization Hence duties also tend to cluster round 
them Thus, Prof Alesander says (Moral Order and Progress, p 253) 
that “ Duties are the conduct by which institutions are mam 
tamed ’ “ the duty of recording a vote gives effect to the in 

stitntion of parliamentary franchise ” It seems an exaggeration, 
however to say that all duties are related to institutions m this way 
The duty of regard for life, for instance, seems to be independent o£ any 
special institutions — unless we are to describe life itself as an “ institu 
tion,” which would be somewhat paradoxical 
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another’s physical existence It involves also the care of our 
own, and the avoidance of anything likely to injure either our 
ovn or another’s phjwcal n ell-bcing How much this implies, 
wc are only gradually learning Herbert Spencer did admirable 
service in emphasising this side of moral law 1 


3 Respect for Freedom — The second commandment cor- 
responds to the right of Freedom (jLfoibids anxjnterference 
with the d cvefopmcnt-of-anothTrrqnimVhfo.) except, in so far 
as such interference may be required to help on that develop- 
ment itself It may be expressed in the form, Treat_every 
hum anjbeing ns .a_p erson , never.as a-mere -thing IrTthis form, 
it may be regarded as forbidding slavery, despotism, exploita- 
tion, prostitution, and every other form of the use of another 
as a mere means to one’s own ends /This commandment 
and the preceding one are closely connected together They 
might, m fact, be regarded as one , for the destruction of the 
life of another is simply an extreme form of interference with 
his free development There is also a third commandment 
which is closely connected with these two, and which we may 
notice next 


4 Respect for Character — This may be stated as the com- 
f’mandment to respect character It is the positive of which 
the two preceding are the negative It not merely forbids 
«us to injure our neighbour or to do anything that will interfere 
with his free development, but also positively bids us observe, 
as far as we can, what will further him "/-It was of this com- 
mandment that St Paul was thinking when he said, ^11 
thinga~aie lawfu l for but all thin gs ate not~expedientT 
/By the ordinary negative law he was permitted to do anything 
that did not positively injure another , but he was conscious 
that, in addition to this, he ought to abstain from anything that 
would tend to prevent the furtherance of another m his develop- 
ment To partake of certain meats would not interfere either 

with the life or with the freedom of any one , but, having re- 


irt) f^Pn^TTT 11 /; 1 ' 4 5 ! ° ai A i Mfous.chap m and The Principles of 
plrfc Zv la , rk ^ Iur I a y 8 Introduction to Ethics, Booh II , 

Part II , chap li , and Adler s Moral Institution of Children, Lecture XII 
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gard to the stage of development at which they stand, we may 
be aware that it would be injurious to them 
^Of course, we might regard this principle as simply an ex- 
tension of the negative principle of respect for freedom But 
perhaps it is better to regard it as positive , for when we thus 
have regard for the stage of development at which any one 
stands, we shall be led not merely to abstain from that which 
will injure him, but also to do that which will help him The 
simplest wav of summing up this commandment is perhaps to 
say in Hegel’s 1 language “ Be a person. a ndjresp.ect-Q thers — 
as pe rsons ” 


5 Respect for Property — The next commandment is, Thou 
shalt not steal This is simplv a carrving out of the preceding 
It forbids anv appropriation of the instruments of another’s 
well-being, whether they be material things that belong to him, 
or such goods as time, reputation, and the like This com- 
mandment is as I sav, involved m the preceding For the 
development of a man’s personalitv involves the use of instru- 
ments , and the right of an individual to appropriate these 
involves the obligation on the part of all others of leaving his 
possession of them inviolate The commandment to respect 
property ought, however to be regarded as involving something 
more than the mere condemnation of theft It involves regard 
for our own propertv as well as that of others It condemns, 
therefore, anv neglect or abuse of the instruments which an 
individual has appropriated It mav also be regarded as 
condemning all forms of idleness that impiv living on the work 
of others and so appropriating what belongs to them 

6 Respect for Social Order ~To avoid unnecessary details, 
we may next consider what is rather a group of commandments 
than a single rule — viz those commandments that are con- 
nected with respect for social institutions and the various 
forms of social order Such respect is pretty nearly equivalent 
to what the Greeks used to call aiou? shame or reverence s 

1 Philo vphtc dex Re/hl « § 36 

: It has already been remarked (p 2'3 no’c 1) that is almost 
equivalent to conscience Smee however, the moral obligations of 
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Tins filings forbids us to interfere unnecessarily with an) 
established institution It forbids, foi instance, any violation of 
the sanctities of the family, it enjoins that vie should “honour 
the king ” and all constituted .luthontics ,* and the like 
The authority of this group of commandments rests on the 
importance of maintaining the social s)stcm to which wc 
belong The soldier feels himself in geneial bound to carry 
out the commands of his superior, even if he knows aery 
well that “some one has blundered ” , and in the same way the 
citizen feels bound in geneial to give his suppoit to the con- 
stituted authorities of lus state, even if he sees clearly that their 
laws are not altogether wise Y Occasionally also a politician 
may feel himself bound to act with Ins party, even if he does 
not approve of some detail in its policy Evidently this group 
of commandments might be split up into a number of separate 
rnles But it is so easy to do this, that it is scared)' worth 
while to attempt it here 


7 Respect for Truth — The next commandment is. Thou 
siialt not he This rule has a double application On the 
one hand, it may be taken to mean that we should conform 
our actions to our woids-that, foi instance, wc should fulfil 
our promises, and observe the contracts into which we have 
entered On the other hand, it may be taken to mean that w e 
should conform our words to our thoughts— i e that we should 
say wnat w 7 e mean 

^Evidently, these two interpretations are quite different 
A man may make a promise which he does not mean to keep 
In that case, he lies in the second sense But it does not follow 
that he will necessarily he m the first sense For, having made 
the promise, he may keep it Still, both senses are concerned 

the early Greeks Mere connected entirely with Rnrwl 

ssap » ta »‘ «“>- *■» 

is to be regarded as absolutely binding Just as a 2,5, tIleS 7 e 7 e ? 
the signals of his superior officer Tvith his blind eye so , m} °° 1 “i 
reformer may defy the Ians of his state But it is orm , seein S S0C)a 
circumstances that such conduct is justifiable } exceptional 
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with respect for the utterance of our thoughts— though the 
latter is concerned with care m the utterance of them, the 
former with cate in conforming our actions to that which has 
been uttered Ljing, however, ought not to be understood 
as referring merely to language We lie by our actions 
if we do things in such a way as to nnplv that we intend to 
do something else, or that we hare done something else, which 
m fact we neither have done nor intend to do 

The commandment, then Thou shall not lie, may be taken 
to mean that we must alwavs so speak and act as to express 
as clearly as possible what we believe to be true, or what we 
intend to perform , and that, has mg expressed our meaning 
we must ns far as possible conform our actions to it 

8 Respect for Progress — The last commandment of which 
it seems necessary to take notice, is the commandment — too 
often overlooked in moral codes — which bids us help on, as 
far as we can, the advancement of the world It may be 
expressed in this form, Thou shall labour witlnn thy particulai 
province, with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all 
thy strength and with all thy mind 1 It is not without reason 
that I express this commandment in the same form as that in 
which the love of God has been enjoined It was wiselj said 
Laborare cst orarc, Work is Worship The love of God is 
perhaps most clearlj shown by faith in human progress 
and faith in it is shown most clearly b\ devotion to it : With 
this great positive commandment, we may conclude our list 

9 Casuistry — I have made no great effort to reduce these 
commandments to system It might be a good exercise for 
the student to work them out more m detail, and show their 
relations to one another But it seems clear that no system 
of commandments can ever be made quite satisfactory There 
can be but one supreme law — the law which bids us realize 
the rational self or universe or realize the greatest values that 

I This is Carljle’s commandment — “Know what thou canst wort 
at, and work at it, like a Hercules” (Past and Present, Book III 
chap xi ) 

! * All true work is religion ” (Carlyle, i bid chap mi ) 
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it is in our power to achieve , and if we make any subordinate 
lules absolute, they are sure to come into conflict Such a 
conflict of rules gives rise to casuistry 
Casuistry consists in the effort to interpret the precise mean- 
ing of the commandments, and to explain winch is to give wa) 
when a conflict arises 1 It is evident enough that conflicts 
must arise If w e are alw a} s to respect life, w e must sometimes 
ippropriatc property— e g the knife of a man about to commit 
murder If we are always to do our utmost for freedom, we 
shall sometimes come into conflict with order So in other 
cases Wc have already quoted the emphatic utterance of 
Jacobi on this point,- and though it maj be somewhat exag- 
gerated, yet it cannot be denied that there arc occasions m 
which we feel bound to break one or more of the command- 
ments in obedience to a higher law 
Now- casuistry seeks to draw out rules for breaking the rules 
— to show the exact circumstances in which we are entitled to 
violate particular commandments This effort is chiefly as- 
sociated historically with the teaching of the Jesuits 3 It was 
called “casuistry” because it dealt with “cases of con- 
science ” It fell into disrepute, and was severely attacked by 
Pascal And on the whole rightly It is bad enough that we 
should require particular rules of conduct at all , 4 but rules 
for the breaking of rules would be quite intolerable They 
would become so complicated that it would be impossible to 
follow them out , and any such attempt would almost in- 
evitably lead m practice to a system by which men might 
justify, to their own satisfaction, any action whatever ,r> 


rn e ^ D p Ve ^ S °n ll ! ne ? °l E < hlcs " P 88, Muirbead’s Elements of Ethos 
C9 7°, Ca.rds i On in l Philosophy of Kant, vo! 11 , pp 18G 90, and 
215. and Bradlev 8 ^ wo 


p 215, and Bradley’s Ethcal Studies, p 142 

2 See pp 101 seq 

3 See Sidgwick’s History of Ethics, pp 151 4 

‘The expression of the moral law m the form of particular rules 
belongs to an early stage in moral development It naturally comes 
immediately after that stage in ? Inch morality is .denied 4th the 
laws of the State Cf Muirhead’s Elements of Ethics on 71 6 

2 For a good defence of Casuistry see Rasbdall’s Theory of Good and 
Evil, Book III , chap v Cf also Moore’s Principia Ethica, pp 4 5, 
and chap v , and articles by H L Stewart nnd r a t * 
International Journal of Ethics, Vol XXIV See also p 312 ^ ™ 
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Tlie war to escape from the limitations of the command- 
ments, is not to mate other commandments more minute and 
subtle, but rather to fall back upon the great fundamental 
law, of which the particular commandments are but fragment- 
ary aspects 

10 The Supreme Law — What is that fundamental law 4 ? 
It is, as we have already seen, the commandment that bids 
us realize the ntional sell and the \ alues that are implied m 
this realization This commandment is so broad, and is apt 
to seem so a ague, that it is certainly well that it should be sup- 
plemented, for practical purposes, by more particular rules of 
conduct But when these rules come into conflict, and when 
we feel oursehes m a difficulty with regard to the course that 
we ought to pursue — when, in short, a “ case of conscience ’ 
arises — we must fall back upon the supreme commandment, 
and ask ourseh es Is the course that we think of pursuing the 
one that is most conducive to the realization of the rule of 
reason in the world and of all the values that that rule implies 1 

Ho doubt this is a question winch it will often be difficult 
to answer 1 But m general, a man who keeps his conscience 

1 Sometimes it may be eaaer to answer in the form of feeling The 
commandments in which the Jewish Law was summed up — 1 Thou 
shalt love the Lord tin God with all thy heart, Ac , and thy neighbour 
as tin-self ” — express the right attitude of feeling that of love for the 
supreme reason and for all rational beings In the form of feeling, 
however, there is the disadvantage that the dehrnte duties to be per- 
formed are not suggested, whereas the command to pursue the advance 
ment of the rational life suggests at once the means that must be adopted 
for this end At the same time, it is important to insist that the right 
attitude of nund necessanh brings with it the nght form of feeling 

To this point we have alreadv referred (Book I , chap in , § 5, and 
Book II , chap m , § 13) We have seen that Kant refused to regard 
lore as a duta, interpreting the Christian injunction as meaning merelv 
that we should treat others as i f we loved them But, as Adam Smith 
remarked (Theory of Moral Sentiments, Part III., chapter vi ), this 
could scarcely be described as loving our neighbour as ourselves , since 
“ we love ourselves surely for our own sales, and not merely because 
we are commanded to do so * On the same point, Janet has well 
quoted (Theory of Morals, p 354) the emphatic utterance of St Paul, 

‘ Though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and though I give my 
bodv to be burned, and have not chantv, it profiteth me nothing ” 
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unclouded, and sets this question fairly before himself, mil 
be able to keep himself practically clear from errors, without 
resorting to casuistical distinctions 1 

11 Notes on Casuistry — A good deal of emphasis has, how- 
ever, been laid on Casuistry by several prominent writers on 
Ethics It was violently denounced by Bradley, and it has been 
ably defended by Rashdall and by Professors Moore, Laird and 
others Dr Moore has stated 2 that ‘ Casuistry is the goal of 
ethical investigation It cannot be safely attempted at the 
beginning of our studies, but only at the end ’ Rashdall 
accepts this view and adds 3 that ‘ it must not be assumed that 
the goal is one which has yet been, or even w Inch is ever destined 
to be, fully attained ’ On the other hand, Bradley has stated 
that ‘ just as Logic has been perverted into the art of reason- 
ing, so Ethics has been perverted into the art of morality 
They are twin delusions we shall consign, if we aie wise, to a 
common grave ’ 

I certainly think that it is true that Logic and Ethics are 
not properly to be regarded as arts Neither should ./Esthetics 
be so regarded It is not the business of /Esthetics to tell 
poets, painters and musicians how to perform their tasks 
Ethics, being definitely concerned with conduct, may be 
supposed to have a more practical object m view, and it may 
be partly a verbal question how much should be included in a 
book on Ethics Rules of action are to a large extent embodied 
in State laws , but it may be doubted whether it falls even 
within the scope of pohtical theory to determine what laws 
should be enforced It is clear that hfe and property have to 
be protected, and that contracts have to be observed , and the 
citizens may be called upon, from time to time, to undeitake 
particular services Some general principles may be laid 
down with regard to these , but, on the whole, it is the business 
of the practical statesman to consider what laws should be 
enforced at any particular time 

1 See, on this point, Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, Book IV , chap n 

2 Principal Elbca, p 5 

3 Theory of Good and Evil, Vol II , p 418 See also Laird’s Study 
in Moral Theory, pp 62 seq 
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Pm ate lmliudunls nl«o nm make 1 ' rule* for tlicir own con- 
duct ! Tile) nm fix times for mm" and King down, hours 
for work, meals and recreation, and so forth , and it may be 
ten important that the rules tint arc thus formed should 
be stnctlr earned out But it could hard!) be the bu=ine«s 
of am theoretical stud} to determine m particular what time 
rules should be or m what circumstances the} might legiti- 
mately be rcla\cd 

It is important that there should be rules, whether for the 
larger actnitici of the state or for the smaller life of the 
mdiuduals, and that in genen! the rules should be rigorous!} 
ob=er;ed But Jacobi was al«o right m urging that there i* 
no general mie that ma} not, in sonic circumstances be 
rightly disregarded— except the rule of alwaa s tr}ing to prefer 
the greater real xaluc to the less 

When we descend from rales that Ime a certain generaht} 
to particular questions that individuals Ime to decide, it 
becomes still more clear that it would not be possible for any 
science to decide them— such questions as bhould I many or 
remain single ? Should I be a lawyer or a doctor ? How 
much time should I dci ote to the reading of poetry ? 
How much should I contnbute to particular charities 7 Such 
questions are of some importance , and probably the right 
answers to them might be giten by an experienced person 
intimately acquainted with the individual by whom the 
questions were raised Perhaps one who had made a special 
study of ethical theory might be more reliable than one who 
had not , and perhaps his advice might be to some extent af- 
fected by the particular ethica theory that he adopted But, 
so far as I can see, the answers could not be deduced from any 
ethical theory A student of eugenics might be able to offer 
some practical advice with reference to the first question, an 
educator with reference to the second and third, and a statis- 
tician with reference to the fourth 

No doubt, it might be possible to suggest questions of conduct 
about which a student of Ethics would be better entitled to 
decide, such as, Should I use a form of words that may be liable 

1 Some interesting remarks about this will be found in an article by 
Mr W D Lamonton. ‘ The Notion of Duty ’ in M tnd for Julr, 1928 
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to be misunderstood ? Should I adopt a custom that seems 
to me foolish ? Should I obey a law which I believe ought 
to be repealed 2 Should I fulfil a promise which I beheve 
would do more harm than good 2 I certainly think that 
ethical considerations might help to provide answers to 
such questions , but the details would have to be more fully 
set forth , and it imght be wrong, in such a treatment as this, 
to spend the time that would be necessary for the consideration 
of such details There are nearly always arguments for and 
against every course of action , and one has to balance the good 
and evil, havmg regard to all the circumstances, as well as he can 
If we are right in the general view that has been adopted 
in this Manual, the morally good is the effort to realise what is 
completely good m the wider meaning of the term We 
can only gradually discover the best ways in which that good 
can be achieved or promoted by us They can, however, he 
to some extent stated in the form of rules Love or benevo- 
lence is the general pimciple , but the ways m which benevo- 
lence may be practically applied can be, to some extent, 
expressed in rules, such as respect for life, respect for property, 
respect for freedom, respect for truth But none of these can 
be treated as yielding an absolute imperative m the strict sense 
in which it was conceived by Kant Casuistry is the attempt 
to shew the particular ways m which their apparent absolute- 
ness has to be limited 


It is pretty obvious that human beings cannot have an 
absolute right to fieedom, to property or to knowledge They 
can only be granted such rights so far as it is possible within 
the limited organisation of a human society But to state 
the exact limitations with which they can be conceded m any 
particular society would involve a detailed study of the struc- 
ture of that society and the same applies to most other rights 

sr js s i," by pa *° n, " “ dmd “ b . « 

But it is possible to call attention to the chief ways in which 
particular rights and their corresponding obligations have to 
be qualified The limitations to human freedom are m manv 
ways too obvious to call for special attention So am the 
hmitatiom to the possession of property That the right to 
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truth ]>, limited, in the seiFe that no one cm hope to know the 
whole truth about the iinnor-e in winch he Inc , is aho sufti- 
cicntlv jppirent , and it is Inrdh less obuous that \ounu 
clnldren cmnof he told at once t\on such an amount 
of truth ns nm lie m the pO"p=-ion of their pirent* or teachers 
In such Casas it seems clear th it it is not possible to tell the 
as hole truth, c\cn so far as it is gcn«rill\ known There are, 
howeser, cise-, in which the need for some ‘tcononn ’ of 
truth is not quite so obuous, and it is hrgeh in connection 
arith the.'C tint casuistical quc e tion« Imc arisen Probable 
wo could not do better here thin gi\e «ome lllustritions of 
the \\n) in which «uch questions an=e 

Some arc a en oIjmous If n friend is dangcroush ill and 
would bell iblelobcmndcworscifhe were fold about the danger 
in which lie stands, respect for his life comes into conflict with 
respect for truth Most people would refrain from telling 
him precisch about the dinger m which lie stands , and, if he 
pressed for knowledge, most of Jus friends would not hesitate 
to conceil or mitigate the truth On the other hand if this 
were alwass done, it would to a large extent lose its ethcaci 
The sick person would know that he was being decened Hence 
the deception ins to he practised with a good deal of caution 
and, w ith people w ho has c to do it often, it becomes something 
of a fine art Again, if a homicidal maniac were to inquire 
how he could reach Ins victim few would hesitate to decene 
him, though here also the deception would Jme to be practised 
with some care There are, howeier, cases m winch the 
difficulty is much greater, and perhaps I cannot do better 
at this point than refer to a comparatnclv recent control ersy 
in which some difficulties of this land were prominently 
brought out 

Sidgwick, an eminently judicious writer, wrote a little book 
on Practical Ethics, in which some of these difficulties were 
referred to , and he also wrote an article that was published 
m the International Journal of Ethics, in which he discussed, 
rather adversely, the right of concealing truth in matters of 
religion This case is, m some respects, similar to that of 
children, sick people, or maniacs Religious beliefs are the 
strongest forces by which many people are sustained in the 
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conduct of tlieir lives , and anything that would tend to weaken 
their beliefs is open to the same kind of ob]ection as the telling 
of the exact truth about Ins health to one who is dangerously 
ill Hence it is pretty generally recognised that it is not 
right to disturb violently any man’s religious convictions, 
unless vc can provide him with some other belief of equal or 
supenor sustaining power On the other hand, men or women 
who hold strong religious convictions are naturally apt to be 
antagonistic to those who hold different behefs, and to be eager 
to proselytize Hence benevolent people, especially perhaps 
those whose ethical opimons incline towards Hedonism, are 
often led to conceal some part of their belief 
It happened that Dean Rashdall was one who was impelled 
to practise this land of concealment , and it was, no doubt, 
partly for this reason that he was led to take a great interest 
m casuistical questions The particular circumstances were 
these He was a clergyman of the Chinch of England , and 
he felt that it was in clerical work in that connection that he 
could best help the moral hfe of his country But the Church 
was, and still is, nominally bound by a creed of old standing 
which had to be solemnly recited on various occasions He 
had to refer to God as almighty , and he did not believe that 
God could be properly so described He had also to describe 
Christ as having been born of a virgin , whereas his own 
opimon was that Christ had been born in a way that was 
quite normal , and there were several other expressions in the 
creed wdnch he could only accept in a highly metaphorical 
sense Sidgwick apparently thought that, m these circum- 
stances, he ought to have resigned his position m the Church, 
just as Sidgwick himself had, for a similar reason, and like 
some others, resigned his College Fellowship Obviously this 
is a difficult case, and Rashdall wrote an interesting article 1 
about it m reply to Sidgwick’s contention 
Rashdall s general contention was that, in human inter- 
course, words have often to be used in ways that axe not 
strictly accurate Not only is this the case m those difficult 
circumstances to which reference has already been made , but 

1 International Journal of Ethics, .January, 1897 
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there are also cases m which ordinary courtesy calls for the 
use of expressions that are not intended to he interpreted in a 
literal sense 

Bor instance, it is customary to begin a letter with the 
phrase ‘ Dear Sir, ! e\ en if the person addressed is not par- 
ticularly dear to the writer, and may even be an avowed 
enemy Against tins illustration it might perhaps be urged 
that at least in the case of any one who accepts the general 
principle of Christianity, which enjoins us to love our enemies, 
the phrase might be quite properly used At anv rate, mam 
people would think that the use of a customary phrase of this 
kind 1 is hardly on a par with the solemn declaration of belief 
in doctrines that are explicitly disbelieved Yet it may be 
urged that the case is at least similar to the withholding of a 
dangerous truth from a sick fnend 

It is clear enough that metaphysical truths cannot be 
definitely expounded to all sorts and conditions of men and 
women and, if there is to he any public statement about them, 
it must contain a certain amount of error or camouflage But 
it remains to be asked whether anv such public declaration 
should be made This is a question on which opinions mat 
differ, and it would he out of place to discuss it here Perhaps 
it may he well to add here, however, that I believe the per- 
sistence of the practice to which Bashdall referred is largch 
due to the English love of tradition Eten m matters of 
religion, most English people like to ‘ plav the game ’ in the 
v ay that has become habitual Tins tendency is what foreign 
observers call English ‘ hypocrisy ’ But perhaps that is too 
harsh a term On this, reference mav be made to Profe«or 
E Barker s book on Xalional Character and to Count Kevser- 
hng’s Europe , I 

If the view of the foundation of Etlncs to which we L ax e 
been led is correct, the question that has to he a«hed m all 

1 1 suppose fen would think that an atheist an agnostic, a republican 
or a pacifist would be senouslr charged with hvpocnsi for joining m 
the singing of * God Save the King ’ 'hicb an action would bo gcneralh 
understood 'imph as an express on of patriotic feeling Rut the solemn 
repetition of a creed that is no* bchcaed certamh sc<ms no-c opm 
to (jne-tioti 
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such cases is u hcther we are doing wlnt is best for the promo- 
tion of what is good, so far as our knowledge enables us to 
judge It seems probable that, from this point of view, both 
Sidgwick and Itashdall were acting rightly About Sidgwick 
there can hardly be any doubt With regard to Rnshdall, it 
may at least be said that, though he repeated a creed m which 
he did not believe, he at least made his attitude with regard 
to it perfectly explicit , and apparently the authorities of the 
Church to which he belonged did not regard 1ns mows as 
objectionable It is probable that nearh ever) member of 
it interpreted the creed in a seme that was, more or less, 
metaphorical Unless we accept the extreme rigorism of 
Kant, it does not appear that any ethical si, stem could enable 
us to make a more decisn e pro ouncement We mnj be glad 
however, that the two opposing views found exponents so 
able and so candid as Sidgwick and Itashdall 
The whole question seems to turn on the larger problem, 
how far an individual is justified in co-openting with social 
groups (such as political parties) with which lie is not in 
complete agreement But it is, no doubt, a somewhat extreme 
and difficult instance of that problem 
So long as the study of Etlncs is regarded as being concerned 
simply with the general consideration of the moral end, it 
does not appear that any conceivable dei elopment of it w ould 
enable it to deal satisfactorily with detailed problems of this 
kind The more comprehensive study of values and the 
general theory of social life might enable us to deal with them in 
a more conclusive way But these are large and difficult studies, 
and the development of them must be left to the future 
Oil the whole, it seems to me as I have already indicated, 
to be quite erroneous to say that a complete sy stem of Casuistry 
is the goal of Ethics, just as it, would be erroneous to say that 
an Encyclopaedia of the sciences is the goal of Logic The 
Logic and the Ethics of Aristotle retain a considerable value 
at the present time , hut, if he had draw n up an E n cyclop red 1 a 
of the sciences and a system of Casuistry, it is pretty certain 
that they w ould both have been almost w holly r out of date — 
not perhaps equally out of date, for the circumstances of 
human life do not change as rapidly or as much as our know'- 
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ledge about the Universe There are perhaps some moral 
problems that do not change greatly with time — such as 
those concerned with the general relations between the sexes 
and with the treatment of animals, but even about these any- 
thing that Aristotle might have written would probably now 
have little more than a purely historical interest This applies 
even to a good deal of what he wrote about particular virtues 

Casuistry is, however, a quite legitimate subject of study 
There is a good deal about it m Rashdall’s comprehensive 
treatise 1 But that is described as a work on The Theory of 
Good and Lul and this includes a good deal that is not 
usually regarded as falling within the province of a book on 
Ethics Certainly what Bashdall has written about Casuistry 
has a considerable value Like Butler he had the advantage 
of being a clergyman as well as a philosopher and, in the 
former capacity, it was part of his business to know about 
some at least of the practical problems with which men and 
women have to deal His knowledge of ethical theory helped 
him, no doubt, m dealing with such problems but it does not 
appear to me that the treatment of them can be said to form 
a part, still less the goal, of ethical theory Some of them 
have been dealt with very effectively by dramatists and 
novelists, such as Ibsen, George Ebot, Hardy and several 
others The Greek and the Elizabethan Drama were a good 
deal concerned with such problems, and it would, no doubt, be 
possible to discuss them m a systematic wav But it is a large 
subject involving constant reference to particular details of 
time, place, and circumstance Similar remarks applv to 
national and international law, and to the rules of etiquette 
Ethical considerations are involved m these but thev cannot 
be properly discussed m a general study of the foundations 
of Ethics Human life is complex and we can only deal 
with one aspect at a time 

12 Conventional Buies — Besides the commandments, or 
strict moral laws, we find in every community a number of 
subordinate rules of conduct, inferior in authority but often 

1 It is also well discussed in Professors Laird s more recent Study of 
Ethical Theory 
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supenor m the obedience which the} ebcit Such arc, for 
instance, the rules of courtesy, those rules that belong to the 
“ Code of Honour,” the etiquette of particular trades and 
particular classes of society 1 There is often a certain 
absurdit) in these rules and some of them are frequently 
laughed at under the name of “ Mrs Grundy ” Certainly a 
superstitious dev otion to them, a dev otion which interferes with 
the fulfilment of more important duties or with the develop- 
ment of independence of character, is not to be commended 
Yet sometimes such rules are not without reason Schiller 
tells us, m a wise passage of his II allcnstcin,'- that we ought not 
to despise the narrow conventional laws , for the} were often 
invented as a safeguard against various forms of wrong and 
injustice Pectus sibi permission is not less to be distrusted 
than in tcUcclus sibi penmssus and it is often well that the 
impulses of a man’s own heart should be checked by certain 
generally understood conventions 3 The law of respect for 
social order, at any rate, will general]} lead a man to follow 
the established custom, when no more important principle is 
thereby violated Still, this is not a matter of supreme im- 
portance A scrupulous adhesion to petty rules is no doubt as 
foolish as a total neglect of them Eccentricity has its place 
in the moral life , and there are certainly many customs w Inch 
are “ more honoured m the breach than the observance ” 
Perhaps the tendency at the present time — a result of our 
individualistic modes of thought — is to attach too little 
importance to general rules of life The Chinese, however, 
under the influence of Confucius, seem to have gone to the 
other extreme 

13 Duties of Perfect and Imperfect Obligation — The 
impossibility of drawing out an} absolute code of duties has 
led some writers to draw a distinction between that part of our 

’ Sometimes referred to as “ minor morals ” 

" -Die Ptccohmxm, Act I , scene it — 

“ Lass uns die alien engen Ordnungen 
Genng melit aeliten > ” 

3 Indeed, such rules arc often more useful in small matters than in 
great, just because the small matters interest us less Cf below, p 33b 
note 2 
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obligations winch can be definitely codified and that part which 
must be left comparatively vague This distinction has taken 
various forms Sometimes those obligations which are capable 
of precise definition are called duties , while that part of good 
conduct which cannot be so definitely formulated is classed 
under the head of virtue — as if the virtuous man were one who 
did more than his duty, more than could reasonably be de- 
manded of hum 1 * Again, Mill- classifies strict duties under 
the head of Justice , and adds that “ there are other things, 
on the contrary, which we wish that people should do, which 
we hke or admire them for doing, but yet admit that they are 
not bound to do , it is not a case of moral obligation ” But 
surely we have a moral obbgation to act in the best way 
possible 

Another distinction is that given by Kant 3 between Duties 
of Perfect and Imperfect Obbgation According to this 
classification, Duties of Perfect Obbgation are those in which 
a definite demand is made upon us, without any qualification 

1 There can be no doubt that tins is a common use of the term 
“ Virtue ” in ordinary language Perhaps it is even the original sense 
of the word. It certainly seems to have been at first applied to those 
qualities that appeared most eminent and praiseworthy See Alev 
ander’s Moral Order and Progress, p 243 “ The distinctive mark of 

virtue seems to lie in what is beyond duty yet every such act must 
depend on the peculiar circumstances under which it is done, of which 
we leave the agent to be the judge and we certainly think it his duty 
to do what is best ” Cf Muirhead’s Elements of Ethics, p 206 See 
also Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments, Part I , sect IT , chap 
iv, Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics, Book III, chap ii , Rickaby’s Moral 
Philosophy, p 70 

3 Utilitarianism, chap v Some other writers have limited the appbca 
tion of the term Justice to those act ions which can be enforced by national 
law Thus Adam Smith says (Theory of Moral Sentiments, Part II , 
sect IL, chap i ) “ The man who barely abstains from violating either 

the person, or the estate, or the reputation of his neighbours, has surely 
very little positive ment He fulfils, however all the rules of what is 
peculiarly called justice and does everything which his equals can with 
propriety force him to do, or which thej can punish him for not doing 
We may often fulfil all the rules of justice by sitting still and doing 
nothing ” Cf the Note at the end of chap iv 

3 Metaphysic of Morals, section IT (Abbott’s translation, p 30 ) 
Observe what is said in Mr Abbott’s note Cf also Caird’s Critical 
Philosophy of Kant, vol u , pp 3S2 3 
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— n*5, Thou shall not Kill, Thou sh.ilt not hr, Thou shalt not 
£,tcal Those nre, for 1 he most port , negative On the other 
hand, most of our po"iti\c oblmnlions tnmiot he stated in 
this absolute way The tint \ of bencfwcncc, for mstsnee, is 
relative to time, phee, and circunistnntc No man can be 
under an obligation to do good in all sorts of ways, but only 
in some particular w.ijs, which lie must in general discover for 
lumsclf lienee tins may be called an Imperfect Obligation, 
because it cannot be definite]} formulated 

Now, it is no doubt true that there is a distinction of tins 
land There is, indeed, n three fold distinction between 
duties of different lands There nre, in the fir-t- place, those 
duties that can he definitely formulated and embodied in the 
laws of a State, 1 with penalties attached to their uolntion 
In the second place, there art those duties that cannot be put 
into the form of national laws, or that it would he sen in- 
convenient to put into such a form, but which, nevertheless, 
ever} good citizen may ho expected to Ob'-one In the third 
place, there are duties which we mn\ demand of some, but not 
of others , or winch different individuals can only he expected 
to fulfil in vnr}ing degrees J 

But the distinction between these different classes of duties 
is not a ligid one The duties that can be made obligator) by 
law vary from time to tune, according to the constitution of 
the btate concerned, and the degree of the civilization of its 
people The same applies to those duties that c\cr) good 
citizen may fairly be expected to obscnc Consequently, 
while at any given time and place it might be possible to draw 
out a list of the Duties of Perfect Obligation, and to express 
them in a code of Commandments, xet the tables of stone on 
which these were engraxed would require to be periodically 
broken up And many of the most important duties for any 
particular individual would remain unformulatcd 


j/T’T, " n I s „ tho onpmal meaning of Duties of Perfect Obligation 
van altered the use of tho phrase Some points in connection with tho 
relation between Ethics and Jurisprudence will be found well brought 
0ll i™ Smiths Theory of Moral Sentimenh, Part VI , feet IV 

, ‘ -tuo fulalmcnt of these in an eminent degree might be paid to con 
t> , u ,? ir ^ uc ’ tl ‘? distinguished from Dutv, in tho senso explained above 
nut this is on tho whole an inconvenient usrme 
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This, of course is no sufficient reason for not formulating 
them as well as we can As Hegel says, 1 “The universal law 
cannot be forever the ten commandments Yet it would be 
absurd to refuse to set up the law ‘ Thou shalt not kill ’ on 
the ground that a statute-book cannot be made complete 
Every statute-book can of course be better It is patent to 
the most idle reflection that the most excellent, noble, and 
beautiful can be conceived of as still more excellent, noble, 
and beautiful A large old tree branches more and more 
without becoming a new tree m the process , it would be 
folly, however, not to plant a new tree for the reason 
that it was destmed in time to have new branches ” 

14 My Station and Its Duties— The determination of a 
man’s duties, therefore, must be left largely to his individual 
insight Ethics can do little more than lay down command- 
ments with regard to his general attitude in acting In the 
details of his action, however, a man is not left entirely without 
guidance Human bemgs do not drop from the clouds Men 
are born with particular aptitudes and m a particular environ- 
ment , and they generally find their sphere of activity marked 
out for them, within pretty narrow limits They find them- 
selves fixed m a particular station, helping to carry forward a 
general system of life , and them chief duties are connected 
w lth the effective execution of them work Hence the force of 
Carlyle’s great principle, “ Do the Duty that lies nearest thee ’- 

The prime duty of a workman of any kind is to do his work 
well, to be a good workman 3 Of course he must first hai e 

1 Philosophy of Eight, § 216 

3 Sartor Eesartus Book II , chap is “ The situation that has not 
its Duty, its Ideal, n as never yet occupied by man ” See also the admir 
able chapter br Bradley on “ jilvStaf ion and its Duties ” (Ethical Studies, 
Essay V ) CJ Dewey’s Outlines of Ethics Part- II “ The moral en 
deavour of man takes the form not of isolated fancies about right and 
wrong not of attempts to frame a morality for himself not of efforts 
to bring into being some praiseworthy idea] never realized , but the 
form of sustaining and furthering the moral world of which he is a mem- 
be- ” Thus we agree, after all, with the view of Dr Johnson, that a 
good action is one that “ is driving on the system of life ’ But for this 
new we now hare a rational justification 

3 Cf Muirhead’s Elements of Ethics, p 49 “ An artisan or an artist 
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ascertained that his work is a valuable one, and one that he is 
fitted to do well Having thus found his place m life, he will 
not as a rule have much difficulty in ascertaining what are 
commandments that apply within that sphere 'Vncv&i 
Hence_tke important_point on the whole is not to know wha t 
the rnles.of .action jire, butrather the:^^eIflfZEai^irHh_a_tj_s 
to-be. developed m us. A weH-developed^lTaracter, placed m 
'q, given situation, will soon discover rules for itself 
,/; It may be worth while to note here that rules of conduct 


1 are, m general, valuable for us in proportion as our interest in 
the concrete matter concerned is small A man does not want 


rules for the performance of anything which he has deeply at 
heart Thus, a serious student has little need of rules for study 
His own interest is a sufficient guide On the other hand, a 
man whose mam work does not lie m study, but who is able to 
devote a few hours to it now and then, may find it advantageous 
to have definite rules for the performance of the uncongenial 
task So it is in life generally ’-^Christianity abolished the 
' ( e^ternaLxules-of Judaism, by enjoining upon us an interest 
in life instead Such an interest is the only safe final guide 
But so long as such an interest cannot be pre-supposed, 
particular rules retain a certain relative value 1 
Thus, we are naturally led from the consideration of the 
commandments to the consideration of the virtues 2 


or a writer who does not ‘ do his best ’ is not only an inferior workman 
but a bad man ” Professor Muirhead quotes Carlyle’s roving about a 
bad joiner, that he “ broke the whole decalogue with every stroke of his 
hammer” See also Dewey’s Outlines of Ethics, p 112 “The good 
artisan ‘ has his heart m his work ’ His self respect makes it necessary 
for him to respect lus technical or artistic capacity , and to do the best 
by it that he can without scrimping or lowering ” 

1 Some very suggestive remarks on this point will be found in Adam 
Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments, Part III , chap vi Ho there gives 
some interesting examples of actions which ore naturally done m obed 
lence to rule, because our interest m them is slight , and of others which 
are naturally done rather from an interest in the object to be attained 
! Prof Dewey says ( Outlines of Ethics, p 231) “ It is a common 

remark that moral codes change from ‘ Do not ’ to ‘ Do,’ and from this 
to * Be ’ A Mosaic code may attempt to regulate the specific acts of 
life Christianity says, 1 Be ye perfect ’ The effort to exhaust the 
various special right acts is futile They are not the same for any two 
men, and th ox change constantly with the same man The very words 
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15 Rules of Conduct -— I hai e no doubt that some readers 
vnU.be a good deal disappointed by the results of this chapter 
Sony of those who take up the study of Ethics expect to find 
in it some cut-and-dried formulas for the guidance of their 
daily lives * They expect the ethical philosopher to explain 
to them, as I once heard it put, what they ought to get up and 
do to-morrow morning And no doubt it 1 ? true enough m a 
sense that the ethical philosopher, if he is good for anything, 
will explain tins He will explain to them the spirit in which 
they ought to apply themselves to the particular situation 
before them to-morrow morning /(But most people and 
especially most English people, are not content with this 
The cause of this discontent is no doubt partly that most of 
us have become accustomed in our youth to a code of Ten 
Commandments, generallv accompanied bv certain subordin- 
ate rules deduced from them Partly, again, it is that most 
of the English schools of Ethics have connected themsehes 
closely with Jurisprudence, 1 and have thus given encourage- 
ment to the notion that a set of moral laws might be devised 
similar to the laws of a nation Cxow Twidmit of course that 
itTis possible to draw out certain rules of conduct, founded on 
the general nature of human life and the conditions under which 
it has to be earned on , and it is part of the task of the moTal 
philosopher to explain the general nature of these rules, and to 
-how their place in the conduct of life /(This I have endeavoured 
to do x-'fiut to suppose that Ethics is called upon to do more 
than this appears to me to be a most fatal error Hsppil-V life 
lannotgefcbe reduced to rule A moral genius must always, like 
Slirabeau, “swallow his formulas 1 and start afresh APedantry 
will not carry one far m life, : any more than in bteratnre 

ienote virtues come less and less to mean specific acts and more the 
,pint m which conduct occurs ” Cf lluirhead’s Elements of Ethics 
a 75, note. 

1 The chaotic state of English law led men like Bentham to seek for a 
-ational basis of Jnrsiprndence m ethical principles This application 
if Ethics has reacted on the studv of Ethics itself On the Continent the 
prevalence of Roman Law has perhaps made the demand for a fresh 
thical basis less urgent 

i Xhexe are some good remarks on this point m Adler s -If oral Instruc- 
tor of Children, pp 19-23 
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At the same time, while emphasising this point, 1 hn\e 
certainly no wish to rush to the opposite extreme There lias 
been so strong n tendency in former times to laj down nn 
absolute “ ought ” in Ethics, with a rigid schrmc of obligations 
hanging from it, that now, by a not unnatural reaction, we 
find a number of our ethical wntcis trending ;ery gingerh, 
hesitating to saj that there is any such thing as duty , apolo- 
gizing for the use of the word “ ought,” and mildly conceding 
that Ethics is of no practical value This extreme appears to 
me to be quite ns pernicious as the otherdt is the function of 
the ethical philosopher to dinoier and define the supreme end 
of life This is what all the great ethical writers June done, 
from Plato and Aristotle to Spmo/n, Kant, Hegel, and Green 
As soon ns this end is dear!} teen, the duty of pursuing it 
becomes an absolute impcratiie, from which there is no escape 
••/And with tins end in new, the whole of our life falls mto shape 
^jtlencc, as Aristotle puts it, 1 “from a practical point of Mew 
it much concerns us to know tins good , for then, like archers 
shooting at a definite mark, we shall he more likely to attain 
what wc want "'/Undoubted!}, m tins sense, Ethics is of the 
greatest practical laluo Nor is its \nlue in any wn} dimin- 
ished 1)} the fact that the moral genius, or eien the man of 
ordinary good sense, may act well without an} knowledge of 
Etlncs he human end is lniohed in man’s \ery existence 
No one can exist at all without being m some degree con- 
scious of it The task of the moral philosopher is only that of 
bringing it to clear consciousness \Only that > In the same 
way, the task of the poet is only that of making clear to us 
the heauty that is everywhere around us The task of the 
metaph} sician is only that of bringing out the meaning and 
connection of the principles made use of in the sciences 
_ t his only ” is a little out of place 

j^hile we must insist, then, that it is not the task of Ethics 
to furnish us with copy-book headings for the guidance of life, 
we must equally insist that it is its task to furnish us with 
practical principles — to bring the nature of the highest good 
to clear consciousness, and to indicate the general nature of 


1 Ethcs, I ii 2 
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the means by which this good is to be attained It thus tells 
us, not indeed the particular rules by which our li\ es are to be 
guided, but v, hat is of infinitely greater practical importance — 
the spirit in which our hies are to be In ed 
vj am well aware that all this will seem unsatisfactory to many 
minds The military spirit is deeply rooted m human nature 
-Men are eager to catch the word of command, and are disap- 
pointed when they are only told, as by Jesus to “ love one 
another, ’ or, as "by Hegel, to ‘ be persons,” or, as in the 
vision of Dante, to “follow their star ” And, indeed, as I bat e 
already said, Ethics does supply sometlimg more than th s 
It does interpret for us the meaning and importance of some 
more special rules But assuredly neither Ethics nor any- 
thing else will tell a man what m particular he is to do There 
would be an end of the whole significance of life if anv such 
information were to be had All action that is of much con- 
sequence has reference to concrete situations, which could not 
possibly be exhausted by any abstract methods of analysis 
It is the special business of e\ ery human being to find out for 
himself what he is to do, and to do it Ethics onlv instructs 
him where to look for it, and helps lum to see whv it is worth 
while to find it and to do it Like ail sciences, it leaves its 
principles in the end to be applied by the instructed good 
sense of mankind 1 

1 It may perhaps appear that this point has been somewhat over- 
emphasized , hot I think there is a real danger of misconception here, 
and I have been anxious to guard against it On the general question 
involved, it mav be well to refer, in addition to the authorities already 
cited, to Mill’s Sy 'em of Zojic, Book VI., chap vn , Sidgwick’s Methods 
of Ethics, Book n chaps iv and v , Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, 
Book IV , Hegel’s Philosophy of Pight Introduction, Bonsanqnet s 
Ctnltcahon of Chns'cndom p ICO sgg , and the article by Pr6f Muir- 
head on “ Abstract and Practical Ethics ” m the American Journal 
of Sociology for Xovember, 1S9G 



'CHAPTER H 

THE VIRTUES 

1 Mahon of the Virtues to the Commandments —V hen w< 
have ascertained what are the most important- commandment', 
we have at the same time disco\ ered, to a consdtrablc extent, 
what are the most important virtue*- 1 The virtuous man 
will be on the whole the man who lias a steadfast habit of 
obeying the commandments There are, however, mam 
virtuous habits which do not correspond to am command- 
ments that can be definitely formulated '• Moreover, as the 
virtues arc concerned mainlv with inner habits of mind, 
whereas the commandments deal with overt acts, 5 the lines 
of cleavage in dealing with the virtues arc naturally somewhat 

1 Virtue (from Latin ur, a man or hero) meant originally manliness 
or valour The Greek <o<r> j (from the nine root as Ares, the god 
of irar) and the German Tugend (connected with our Lnglidi word 
doughty ”) have a somewhat similar origin Tlie term is hero cm 
ploicd to denote a good habit of character, ns distinguished from a 
Dutj, which denotes rather some particular kind of action that we 
ought to perform Thus a man docs Ins Duty , but JiepiWM'M a Virtue, 
or is virtuous Another sense m which the term “ V irtue ” is used, has 
been already noticed (p 322 Note 2) 

-Prof Alexander (Moral Order and Proyrcsi, p 213} definitely con 
neefs the virtues, ns well ns the duties, with Eocial institutions In 
both cases there seems to Ire some exaggeration in tins CJ Muirhead’s 
Elements of Ethics, pp 203 5 

5 The Jewish commandments, ns interpreted in the Sermon on the 
Wount, and by modem Christian thought, are of course concerned with 
he heart as w ell as with outer acts Also the summarv of the command 
ments in terms of love refers entirely to an inner habit of mind But 
when the commandments arc thus summed up, thc\ cease to he particular 
roles rules relate to particular modes of action Cf 

i luirhead s Elements of Ethics, pp 74 5 Tor a discussion of the relation 
of Virtue to Duty, see Sidgwick s Methods of Ethics, Book III , chap li 
he following chapters of the same hook contain interesting an a Uses 
of most of the particular virtues Cf Richaby’s Moral Philosophy, 
Part I , chap a 
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different from those that we find in dealing with the command- 
ments Hence it seems desirable to devote a separate chapter 
to the subject of the virtues 

2 Virtues Relative to States of Society— The virtues which 
it is desirable for human beings to cultivate vary considerably 
with different times and places They are more variable even 
than the commandments 1 , because the latter confine them- 
selves to those br oad principles of conduct whichrareapplicable 
t o nearly all the conceivable co nditions of bfe At the same 
time, even the virtues are lesTchliSgeablSTfian they are apt 
at first sight to appear The Greek virtue of courage, confined 
almost entirely to valour m battle, has but little correspondence 
to anything that is supremely important m the normal life of 
modern communities Yet the temper of mmd which it indi- 
cates is one for which there is as much demand now as ever : 
And so it is also with most of the other virtues The precise 
conditions of their exercise change but the habit of mmd 
remains intrinsically the same 

X Still, even the habit of mmd does undergo some alteration 
The kind of fortitude which is required for valour in battle is, 
even in its most inward aspect, somewhat different from that 
fortitude which sustains the modem man of science, politician, 
scholar, or phdanthropist Hence this side of ethical study is 
one which each generation of writers requires almost to re- 
consider for itself However instructive the great work of 
Aristotle may still remain on this point (and there is perhaps 
nothing more instructive in the whole range of ethical litera- 
ture), it is yet not quite directly applicable to tbe conditions 
of modem life In order to understand what are the most 
important virtues for us to cultivate in modem times, it is 
necessary to consider them in relation to the structure and 
requirements of modem society 

0 The Ethos of a People -^It is for this reason that it is so 
important, from an ethical point of view, to study carefully 

1 In that broad sense in which alone, as we have seen, oniTersallv 
significant commandments can be laid down. 

h ggj Green’s Prolegomena !o Ethics, Boob III , chap r 
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what the Germans call the Sitlen x (the moral habitudes of 
thought and action) of different times and peoples Vi e have 
no English word that quite expresses this idea , but, instead 
of having recourse to the German, it has become customaryto 
use a Greek term, and speak of the Ethos of a people - ihe 
Ethos of a people is partly constituted by definite rules or 
precepts The Ten Commandments formed a very important 
element in the Ethos of the Jews , and they have continued, 
with certain modifications and enlargements, to form an im- 
portant element in the Ethos of modern European peoples 
.The precepts contained in the Sermon on the Mount have 
perhaps never been sufficiently appropriated by the world m 
general to be made definitely into a part of the Ethos of any 
people , but they have undoubtedly exercised a roost pro- 
found influence on the Ethos of nearly all civilized nations 
,/The Ethos of a people, then, is partly expressed indefinite 
cqmmands„andr precepts' But partly also it consists in 
recognized habits of action and standards of judgmentjvhich 
have never been precisely formulated ,\Thus, in England 
there is a general idea of the kind of conduct which is fitting 
in a “ gentleman ” , and though it might be difficult to reduce 
this standard to the form of definite rules, yet it has undoubt- 
edly exercised a great influence in forming the Ethos of our 
people 

/ The Ethos of a people, then, we may say, constitutes the 
atmosphere in which the best members of a race habitually 
live , or, m language that we have previously employed, it 
constitutes the universe of then moral activities It is the 


1 The English word “ Manners ” used to have a meaning closely 
approximating to this, but it has deteriorated See International 
Journal of Ethics, Vol VII , No 1 

2 Of Bradley’s Ethical Studies, chap v , especially p 178, where the 

follow mg is quoted from Hegel “ The child, m his character of the lorm 
of the possibility of a moral individual, is something subjective or nega 
tive , his growing to manhood is the ceasing to be of this form, and ms 
education is the discipline or the compulsion thereof The positive 
side and the essence is that he is suclled at the breast of the Uniterm 
Ethos ” Similarly on p 187 “ The wisest men of antiquity have 

given judgment that w lsdom and virtue consist in living agreeably to 
the Ethos of one’s people ” 
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morality of our world, and, on the whole the man who con- 
forms to the morality of that world is a good man, and the man 
who violates it is a bad man 

Bradley even said emphatically 1 that the man who seeks to 
have a higher morality than that of his world is on the thres- 
hold of imm orality But this is an exaggeration For the 
Ethos of a T>eon le-is-noUwstationarv-thing 2 It develops, like 
social life generally, and its development is brought about 
mainly by the constant effort of the best members of a race 
to reach a higher standard of life than that which they find 
current around them^The aaAoadyatfds of the Greeks might 
occasionally permit himself to do many things, and to a b stem 
from doing many things, which would scarcely be thought 
becoming in a modem “ gentleman ” . while the teachings of 
Christianity hold up to us an ideal of life which has not yet 
been fully embodied m the current morality of the world 
While, then, it is on the whole true that the Ethos of our 
people furnishes us with our moral standard, it must yet be 

1 Ethical Studies, p 199 So also on p 200, he says “ We should 
consider whether the encouraging oneself in having opinions of one s 
own, m the sense of thinking differently from the world on moral subjects, 
he not, in any person other than a heaven born prophet, sheer self- 
conceit 11 There is, however, some paradox in this A man may he 
a moral reformer in a small wav, without being exactly a “ heaven bom 
prophet ” The suffering or witnessing of wrong in some particular 
form, for instance, often makes 3 man sensitive to an evil to which most 
men are calJons Also the disciples of the * £ heaven horn prophets 
mil for a time hold opinions different from those of the world But 
what Bradley meant was simply. Try to he as good as your world flrtl 
after that vou may seek to make it better His meaning is similar to 
that of BurLe (Reflections on fte Revolution m France) We are afraid 
to put men to hve and trade each on Ins own private stock of reason , 
because we suspect that the stock in each man is small, and that the 
individuals would do better to avail themselves of the general hank and 
capital of nations and of ages ” 

‘ Sometimes, indeed, it is a highly artificial thing, brought into 
hem" bv the accidental circumstances of a particular time and place 
Thus Adam Smith remarks (Theory of Moral Sentiment”, Part A , sect II) 
that “ m the reign of Charles II a degree of licentiousness was deemed 
the characteristic of a liberal education. It was connected, according 
to the notions of those times, with generosity, sincerity, magnanimity, 
loyalty, and proved that the person who acted in this manner was a 
gentleman, and not a pnntan ” 
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remembered that it is often desirable to elevate that c tnndnrd 
itself 1 bj the further de\elopment of our conception of Value 

Now the virtues that are current among a people at a given 
time are the expression in particular forms of the Ethos of that 
people , and their significance can be appreciated onh in 
relation to the general life of the times 

>./4 Virtues Relative to the Social Functions —Not onh, 
howex cr, are the x irtucs relatix c to different time s and different 
social conditions , they are aho relatix e to the functions that 
different mdiudunlx base to fulfil in c ociet\ Here ngun it 
is true that the differences are not •-o gre it as one is apt to 
think We are apt to mu that a poor man cannot exercise the 
urtuc of lihcralitj , and that a man who is rich and pros- 
perous has little need for the xirluc of patience This is to a 
large extent true , vet the lnbit of mind which with a rich 
man leads to libcralit) max cqtirdh well be present, and is 
cqunll} admirable, in one who is poor \nd the same applies 
to other qualities 

Still, it remains on the whole true that the x irtucs xshich wc 
respect and admire in a man are not quite the same as those 
of a woman , that those of the rich are not quite the same as 
those of the poor , those of an old mnn not quite the came as 
those of a } oung man , those of a parent not quite the came ns 
those of a child , those of a man in health not quite the «ame 
as those of one who is sick , those of a commercial man not 
quite the same as those of a man of science , and so m other 
cases yin describing the x irtucs, therefore, we must cither 
go somewhat minutel} into the consideration of different 
circumstances of life, and of the qualities that are most 
desirable under these xarjmg conditions, or eke xxc must 
confine ourselves to statements that are xerx general and 
vague The limits of space and the difficulties of the subject 
both lead us to adopt the latter alternatix o 

^5 The Nature of Virtue —The v irtues, -as -was admirably 
pmntea_fiiit-b} r _Aiistotle f -areJiabits-oLdelibcrate_choice C To 
be virtuous means to have a character so dex eloped that we 

! Cf below , chap x n 
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habitually choose to act in the light way^AjNow, as the right- 
action nearly always stands between two possible bad actions 
— one erring by^eycess and the other by defect — Aristotle 
considered 1 that virtue consists essentially in a habit of choos- 
mg the mean,_ V^e^n‘ag3edrho~weveirthatTfi3r the choice 
of the relative mean— 1 £ of the particular intermediate 
course which is appropriate to the particular individual m 
question, apd to the particular circumstances in which he is 
placed ^That mean must be determined in each case by a 
consideration of its conduciveness to the general development 
of social life To hit upon it rightly is often a problem for 
individual tact and insight, }( but a study of the greatest 
examples inhuman history is, in many cases, a valuable aid in 
deciding on the most fitting conduct in a given case 

Affile Cardinal Virtues— From the earliest periods of 
ethical speculation, attempts have been made to enumerate 
the various forms of virtues The. most celebrated of these 
liats_are_thoscLgivcn-hy- Plato. ancL Aristotle The list given 
by the former was current among Greek moralists even be- 
fore the time of Plato It has at least the merit of simplicity, 
containing only four cardinal 2 virtues — -Wisdom (or Prudence), 
Coinage (or Fortitude), JTemperance.(or..Self-Eestiamt), and 
Justice, (or Righteousness) This classification, however, 
simple as it appears, was soon found to give rise to con- 
siderable difficulties It began to be perceived, for instance, 
that in a certain sense the first of the virtues includes all the 
others , for every virtuous activity consists in acting wisely 
in some particular relationship Again, J ustice (or Highteous- 
ness) seems to be made somewhat too comprehensive in its 
meamng when it is used to include (as, on this acceptation, it 
must) all the social virtues 

Perceiving these and other defects in the catalogue of the 
virtues, Wfristotle was led to a considerable expansion of the 

1 Ethics, Book II, chaps vi ix Of Sidgwick’s History of Ethics, 

P -°Fcom cardo, a hinge The Cardinal Virtues are supposed to be 
those on which the others hingo or depend Cf the Cardinals m the 
Roman Catholic Church 
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list 1 But his expansion had so constant a reference to the 
virtues that were expected of an Athenian citizen that its 
direct interest for modern life is comparatively slight '-l And it 
would perhaps be somewhat futile to attempt to draw up any 
similar catalogue specially adapted for modern times, with 
their complicated problems and varied relationships AANevei- 
theless, a few suggestions towaids such a catalogue may be 
found useful 

We may notento begin with, the distinction which is com- 
monly drawn between self -regarding virtues and those that are 
altruistic, or have reference to the good of others This 
distinction is apt to be misleading The individual has no 
life of his own independent of his social relations , and any 
virtue which has reference to the good of the individual, must 
have reference also to social well-being This fact, however, 
need not prevent us fiom distinguishing between the life of an 
individual and the wider world to which it is related , and 
some virtues may be said to bear specially on the former, 
while others bear more particularly on the latter It may be 
convenient to look at these two classes of virtues separately 


1 It might be held, how ever, that Plato and Aristotle w ere m reality 
engaged on distinct problems Plato sought to give an account of the 
Cardinal Virtues i c the general elements involved m all virtuous 
activities, whereas Aristotle sought to give a list of special virtues, 
exhibited not m all virtuous activities, but in particular lands of virtuous 
activity But this view seems to mo to bo scarcely tenable The 
distinction here referred to is clearly drawn by Prof Deucy m Ins 
Outlines of Ethics, p 230 I am doubtful, however, ■whether his inter 
pretation of the term “ cardinal virtuo ” is sanctioned by the best usage 
Ho means those general characteristics of a virtuous attitude, such as 
purity of heart, disinterestedness, conscientiousness, and the liko, 
■winch belong to the very essence of virtue as such The rolation of 
such qualities of the “inner life ” to the virtues proper is partly dealt 
with m the next chapter For the origin of the phrase “ cardinal 
virtue, see Sidgwick’s History of Ethics, p 133 Of Bichaby’s Moral 
Philosophy, p 84 

An i interesting enumeration of the virtues, based largelj on the work 
o Plato and Aristotle, is given by Prof Muirliead, m his Elements of 
uthics, pp *,07-25 Some suggestive lemarks on the particular virtues 
HI mo ^ ern bfe will bo found in Adlor’s Moral Instruction of 
Children, Lectures XI XV The Syllabuses drawn up by the Moral 
Education League for the use of Elementary and Secondary Schools 
will also be found very instructive in this connection 
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(a) Taking the four Platonic virtues as a convenient starting- 
point, it is evident that courage and temperance are the two 
that bear most directly on the life of the individual If we 
understand courage (or fortitude) in the wide sense of resist- 
ance to the fear of pain, and temperance in the equally wide 
sense of resistance to the allurements of pleasure, these two 
virtues will include all forms of opposition to temptation in 
the individual life ^Temptation appears either m the form of 
some pam to be avoided or some pleasure to be secured , and 
he who is proof against these will lead a steadfast life along the 
lines that he has chosen \^lt is evident, however, that a man 
may be courageous and temperate in the conduct of his life, 
and yet be living foolishly A wise choice of the line to be 
pursued is a necessary preliminary If we understand the 
Platonic virtue of wisdom (or prudence) in this sense, we shall 
have in a manner a complete list of the virtues required for the 
conduct of the individual life 

But it is evident that each of these virtues must be under- 
stood in such a sense as to comprehend under it a great variety 
of qualities not always found together m the same individual 
Thus wisdom would require to be understood as including care, 
foresight, prudence, and also a certain decisiveness of choice 
Courage, again, would include both valour and fortitude, i e 
both the active courage which pursues its course m spite of the 
probability of pam, and the passive courage which bear sjn - 
evitable suffering without flinching 1 v(But these are not the 
same virtues, and are indeed perhaps not often found together 
m any high degree Again, courage would have to be under- 
stood as including perseverance , and this seems a somewhat 
unnatural extension of its meaning , just as it is somewhat 
unnatural to include decision under wisdom 

1 Mrs Bryant (Educational Ends pp 71 2) regarded fortitude as a higher 
virtue than the more active courage which goes to meet danger , because 
the former bears actual pain, the latter only the fear of pam This is 
so far true Courage is a blinder virtue than fortitude The courageous 
man sets pam aside and forgets it, whereas the man who shows fortitude 
is one who endures an actually present pain which cannot be set aside 
But on the other hand courage is a more active and voluntan virtue 
than fortitude It not merely endures pam, but goes to meet it m the 
fulfilment of a purpose In this respect courage seems to be the higher 
virtue of the two 
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Perhaps the qualities of deriMon, diligt nee, and per-cv trance 
would come ino't imturdlv under a “paratc holding b) 
themselves Them qualities are concerned not «o mucii with 
the resistance to the solicitations of pleisurc and pain, as vjj.ii 
the resistance to the natural mtrtri of human nature ' — T^lic 
Christian virtues of faith and hope are <lo-<h connected villi 
valour and fortitudc/m to far n-, the v * uppl) the latter virtues 
with an inner ground A confident and cheerful view of life 
fiecnis to be presupposed m the highr t forms of courage 1 
With reference to temperance, ngun, this virtue would require 
to be understood ns including tin resistance to all finds of 
solicitation from pleasures, whether c tnstm! or intellectual, in 
so far as the-c tend to interfere v itli the conduct of life along 
the lines that have been chosen 

Broadl) speaking, then, we should be led in this wav to 
rccogni7c four distinct classes of virtues as bearing dirccth 
on the conduct of the individual life — wisdom in the choice of 
its general course, decisiveness m pursuing it, courage and 
temperance in resisting the cohut itions of pain and pleasure * 
''{b) The virtues that relate to the individual’s dc dings with 
his fellow -men arc perhaps best summed up under the head of 
justice At the sime time, this term, ns commonlj under- 
stood, is much too narrow to include all the virtues that arise 
m such relationships It must be understood, for instance, to 
include not mcrel} the fulfilment of contracts, and the per- 
formance of ever} dut\ required bj the laws, express or under- 
stood, of the commumtv to which one belongs, but also 

1 brownings portraiture of Hcrculis in IialnuiUon s Adienturc 
veil illustrates the qualities involved m the Inchest forms of active 
courage 

- Prof Muirhcad remarks (fJrmrMi of I th\cs (2nd I’dition) pp PIS 0) 
that the virtues of courage and tcmpcrniKc involve one another “ In 
order to he temperate a m m must he courageous in order to be able 
to resist the allurements of pleasure lie must he willing to endure the 
pain that resistance involves Simdnrlv, m order to be courageous, 
lie must bo temperate ” But this is perhaps a needle's fcubtlctv The 
man who tcmpcmtclv abstains from a bottle of wane must no doubt 
he courageous enough to face the disunities and dangers involved in 
going without it But does not tins mean simph that temperance is 
a land of negntne courage s And docs not the distinction between 
positive and negativo still remain * 
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perfect honesty and fidelity in all one’s relationships with 
othersX,Ruskm has taught us to look for honesty even in 
modes of artistic expression , and tins kind of honesty, as well 
as others , 1 * must be included m our idea of justice, if that idea 
is to be made to comprehend all the virtues connected with 
our social obhgations 

Further, the Christian ideal of life has taught us to expect 
something beyond the mere satisfaction of obhgations in our 
dealings with our fellow-men , and indeed more than this was 
expected even by the moral consciousness of the Greeks We 
commonly say thnb’gSnerosity is expected as well as justice , 
and m Christian communities love also is required ^/In a 
sense, however, we may say that all this ought to be included m 
our idea of justice 3 For it is part of what is due from one 
individual to another that the latter should be treated not as 
a mere thing to which certam specifiable obhgations are owed, 
but as a person, an absolute end, with infinite claims It is 
true that as a general rule such ideal relationships are only 
partly attamable , but the thoroughly just man will endeavour 
to realize them as far as possible, and will be glad when the 
external relationships of mere contract can be transmuted 
into the relationships of friendship or Christian love 3 

such ideas as those of courtesy, and even of a 
certam cheerfulness and good humour m social intercourse , 
ytiuch efforts as that of being, as far as possible, all things to 
all men, of avoiding all appearance of evil, of abstaining from 
that which is lawful when it is not expedient, and in general all 
the chivalries of the Christian gentlemen, are not foreign to 

1 Other instances of honesty, going berond mere truthfulness, nught 
easilv be given Thus the student who “ crams ” for an examination 
maj be said to be dishonest, because bis knowledge is not genuine 
Again, what Prof Bosanquet calls ( History of ^Esthetic, p xui) ‘ the 
scholar’s golden rule — never to quote from a book that he has not 
read from cover to cover,” is a good instance of the extension of the 
idea of honesty But perhaps it is a ‘ counsel ox perfection ’ 

5 Thus, generosity, as Prof Huirhead says, “ is only justice adequatelv 
conceived ” (Elements of Ethics, p 209) 

3 Here we are in agreement with Carlyle Cf above p 296 H e 
doubt only whether the abolition of contract would of itself produce this 
desirable result Justice must on the whole precede generosity 
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the conception of justice They are pait of wliafc we one to 
one janother as persons and as absolute ends 
' x "\Ve sec, then, that, by giving a broad interpretation to each 
of the terms used, we may accept the old Gieek classification 
of the virtues with but slight modifications }(Thc only positive 
addition that we have to make is the recognition of a vntuc of 
decisiveness and perseverance Perhaps it was natural that 
the Greeks should omit this, partly because their plan of life 
was more mapped out for them beforehand than it is with us, 
and partly because with their simpler method of life steady 
persistence m any particular line was less essential Perhaps 
also the light inconstancy of the Athenian character, its peren- 
nial youthfulness, made the omission of this stern virtue easy 
A Roman would scarcely have forgotten the idea of disciplined 
application 1 * , an Englishman would not naturally omit 
decision of character , a German would remember Daurbarkcit : 
Besides this, however, it must not be forgotten that w e have 
been extending the meaning of the four Gieek virtues to 
senses which the Greeks themselves would not ha\ T e acknow- 
ledged 3 But such an expansion of the conception of duty is 
inevitable as the world advances 

Having made this classification, however, we maj T at once 
add that any attempt to draw out such a list, like an attempt 
to make a list of the commandments, is of very slight im- 
portance There is essentially but one virtue (what we may, 
if we like, call practical wisdom 4 ), just ns there is essentially but 

1 Tlic decisiveness of such a man as Cvsar, for instance [cf below, 
chap v, § 11, p r !G0 note), seems to bo a virtuo which cannot bo 
identified cither with wisdom, courage, or temperance 

- Persistence Cf also tho peculiarly German virtue of Treuc [fidelity) 
These virtues were all 6omcwluit foreign to tho Athenian character 

3 This was habitually done by tho early Christian moralists who ac 
ceptcd tho Platonio classification Sec SidgwicVs Ihston/ of Ethics, p 133 

4 It might bo urged, of course, that there is a groat difference between 
what Bacon calls “wisdom for a man’s self” and that wisdom which 
manifests itself m a just regard for others But wisdom for a man’s 
self, in the sense of mere selfish prudence, is not virtuo at all Wise 
care of a man’s own interests, in the sense m which that is a virtue, 
is precisely tho same quality as that which leads, when extended, to 
a wnso caro of tho interests of others The onlv difference lies in the 
extension of our universe 
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one comnnndmenfc The particular virtues, like the particular 
commandments, are only special forms m which the right 
attitude of mmd manifests itself The effort to make a list 
of these forms is almost frivolous I have thought it worth 
while to say so much as I have done on the subject, only m 
order to make it clear what such an effort would mean Per- 
haps the best way of regarding the virtues is to treat them as 
those forms of character that are implied m the fulfilment of 
the duties or commandments , while those duties or com- 
mandments, again, depend on the elements involved m the 
social unity 

*7 Education of Character —Having ascertained what are 
the types of character to which we wish to approximate, we 
have next to inquire into the means by which these types are 
to be developed Here, howerer, it would be necessary to 
trespass on the province of Psychology, and especially on that 
part of Psychology which is concerned with the theory of 
Education 

This subject is still in a somewhat undeveloped state 1 , and 

1 Reference mav, however, l>e made to Herbart’s Science of Education 
Some good points mil be found also in Gnvau’s Education and Heredity, 
FouiIIee’s L'Enscignemsnt ati Point ae Tue National, Mrs Brvants 
Educa'ional Ends, Rosenkranz’s Philosophy of Education Herbart s 
chief point is that the great wort of education is to extend the circle 
of thought ” Bv a “ circle of thought ” he means very nearly what has 
been described m this handbook as a “ universe ” 

A great deal of valuable work has been done in recent rears on the 
ethical aspects of Education, especially through the activities of the 
Moral Education League Reference may be made to the important 
collection of material in the book on Moral Instruction and Training 
in SchooU edited bv Professor M E Sadler See also the book by 
Mr F J Gould on Moral Education its Theory and Practice and 
Youth's .Voile Pa'h The Malmg of Character bv Professor MacCunn, 
What is and What Might Be and In Defence of What Might Be, by Mr 
Edmond Holmes Schools of Tomorrow, bv J A E Dewey, Moral Itirlnic 
(ion of Children by Dr F Adler, etc The Boy Scont and Girl Guide 
Movement may be regarded as a practical outcome of the fresh interest 
that has been'taken in this subject Reference mav also be made to 
Profes'or E B Holt’s book on The Freudian W tsh and its Place ir Ethics 
which seems to me to have a more important bearing on the subject of 
moral education than on the general theory of Ethics 
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there arc only one or two remarks that ceem to have any 
practical value for our present purpose It is scarcely neces- 
sary to refer to what every moralist has noticed, the influence 
of example in the development of character “ As iron 
sharpeneth steel, so a man sharpencth the countenance of his 
friend ” But all the forms of social relationship have a similar 
value Perhaps we may say generally that the important 
thing, from this point of view , is the influence that comes from 
connecting oneself with some organization that has a certain 
completeness in itself 

Goethe said that a man must either be a whole in himself or 
else ]om himself on to a whole To this Bradley has added , 1 
“ You cannot be a whole, unless you ]oin a whole ” Complete 
development of character can be attained only by devoting 
ourselves to some large end, m co-operation with others 
Such an attachment comes to different men m different ways 
Some find it in the pursuit of science, others in particular 
practical interests, others in the political life of the State, 
others in poetry or religion It matters little what the form 
may be , but unless a man has, in some form, a broad human 
interest which lifts him out of himself, his life remains a 
fragment, and the virtues have no soil to grow in The first 
requisite, then, for the development of the virtues, is to unite 
ourselves with others in the pursuit of some end or ideal, i e 
something that has real x alue, intrinsic or instrumental 
In the second place, w e may observe that a ceitain amount 
of ascetic discipline is sometimes found valuable As Aristotle 
put it,- when a man’s character has been twisted in one direc- 
tion, it may be straightened by bending it m the other Also, 
even apart from this, a certain check to the gratification of onr 
natural propensities helps to waken up the will 3 it prevents 
us from living on by rote, and thus serves as a stimulus to the 

1 Ethical Studies p 79 
5 Ethics , II i\ 5 

3 Cf James's Principles of Psychology, vol i , p 126 Prof James 
lajs down the maxim “ Keep the faculty of effort alive in you hv a 
little gratuitous exercise every day ” Ho adds, " Be systematically 
aseetio or heroic in little unnecessary points , do every day or two 
something Hor no other reason than that you would rather not do it ” 
a en ure to doubt the v. lsdom of this A man M ho is living with serious 
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development of character , so that, like Rabbi Ben Ezra, we 
may 

“ welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go ” 

It is best, however, when such a rebuff comes to us in the 
ordinary course of nature When it is consciously adminis- 
tered, it is apt to involve too much attention to our own inner 
dea elopment, which almost always leads to the production of 
a morbid habit of mind 1 On the whole, it is generally better 
to escape from our defects, not b} thmking about them and 
trying to elude them, but by fixing our attention on the op- 
posite excellences Dr Chalmers used to speak of “ the 
expulsn e power of a new affection , and it certainly seems 
a more effectual method as a rule to expel our evil propensities 
by developing good ones rather than by seeking directly to 
crush the evd ones 

At the same time, it must be allowed that it is seldom 
possible to develop the moral life, like a flower, by a simple 
process of steady growth Usually a certain amount of 
attention to the inner life is necessary , and often a man has 
to pass through crises, such as used to be called, in religious 
language, conversion or new birth, in which the attention is 
turned inwards, and the man is occupied, as it were, in feeling 
his own pulse and fingering the motives of his conduct This 

ends in view will, I think, alwavs find sufficient occasions for ascetic 
discipline — 

“ Room to deny himself, a road 
To bring bim daily nearer God ”■ — 

without artificially seeking them out (except perhaps m the way indicated 
hi Anstotle) See the whole passage from James quoted in Muirhead s 
Elements of Ethics, pp 13G 7 Cf also Mrs Gilliland Husband s Essav 
on “ Pleasure and Pam in Education ” in the International Journal 
of Ethics, vol u , Ho 3 (April, 1892), pp 303-4 

1 Cf below, chap v, § 11 

1 So also Mrs Humphry Ward savs m Robert Elsmerc “ This, indeed, 
is the only way in which opinion is ever really altered — by the substitu 
tion of one mental picture for another ” , and again “ An idea cannot 
be killed from without — it can onlv be supplanted, transformed, by 
another idea, and that, one of equal virtue and magic ” 
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13 an attitude from which v,e ought to escape ns rapid]) ns 
possible , but it is so characteristic a feature in the dev clop- 
incnt of the moral life that it seems north while to devote n 
separate chapter to the consideration of it — the more c o, ns it 
will lead us to a further study of what may he called the inner 
side of a irtuc 1 


*' 8 The Moral Syllogism —Before we conclude this chapter, 
it may he comemcnt to take note of a high!} significant con- 
ception of Aristotle, which seems here in place In the present 
and the two preceding chapters we have brief]) indicated the 
■various forms m which the moral atmosphere (if we mav so 
call it) affects the individual consciousness The moral ideal 
involved in social life pre < -ents itself to him in the three forms 
of institutions to he maintained, duties to lie fulfilled, and a 
t} pe of life to be rcalircd At different stages of social de- 
velopmcnt, and in different races of mankind, it tends to 
present itself more distinctly m one or other of these forms 
Thus the Jews thought chiefly of Commandments, the Greeks 
chiefly of Virtues, and perhaps the Romans attached most 
importance to the maintenance of social institutions 
But, in whatever form the moral life is conceived, the good 
citizen maj he said to derive from these general conceptions 
of its nature the principles Ijj which his life is guided ft is 
then Ins business to apply these principles m detail This 
process was described by Aristotle as the formation of a prac- 


llith reference to mori! education it uij bo noted hero that a 
certain confusion is frequently fallen into between the culture of the 
won! nature and the acquisition of I non ledge about morals The 
lormer is nil important the htfer frequently lends to nothing more 
nan that form of spiritual pride winch is vulgarlv known as “priggish 
ness In the former sense, off real education is moral education It 
is in this sense that Herbert says ( Science of Kdncaimn, p 57), “ The 
one ana the whole work of education ran; bo summed up in the con 
cept Morality ” In the latter sense on the other hand, a morel 
education would generally be a bad education, leading to nothing but 
self conscious introspection Cf tho important distinction betw ceil 
moral ideas ’ and “ideas nbout morality” drawn by Dr Bosanquet 
J|IS ! ) rt f c ' !c or ! ‘The Communication of Moral Ideas ” m the Inter 

°f mms > voi I. No 1 (Oct 1S00), p 86 See also 
alts Husband, loc cit , pp 294 5 
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tical syllogism The imjor premiss consists of the general 
statement, that a particular social institution is to be main- 
tained, that a particular commandment is to be obejed, that 
a particular type of life is to be realized, that a particular 
a due is to be aclucacd The minor premiss consists m the 
apprehension that an action of a particular kind would be 
one that fulfilled these conditions Then the conclusion 
would consist in the earning out of the action in question 

The power of thus apprehending the general principle to be 
followed, and of bringing the particular action under it, was 
called by Aristotle practical wisdom ( ifoitj r l ,) , and the man 
who possessed this qualitv was called a >!>p » (a wise or 
prudent man) The excellence of the good citizen is of this 
nature , and, hav mg reached this point, it may now be conv cnient 
to give Aristotle's complete definition of A irtiie as it appears 
in the good citizen Alost of the points in the definition ha\e 
already conic up m the course of our exposition , and it may 
be well now to hav e it before us m its entiretv A irtue, 
savs Aristotle , 1 “is the habit of choosing the relative mean, 
°s it is determined by rea K on, and as the man of practical 
wisdom w ould determine it ” 

This is apt to strike us at first as defining m a circle , but 
if we remember what is meant by the man of practical wisdom 
— ti; the man who has fully entered into the spirit of his 
moral environment , and if we remember further that {he 
spirit of Ins moral environment is the product of the human 
ideal— i c of reason— as it has so far expressed itself , we maj 
be able to see that it is not really defining in a circle, but the 
expression of a profound truth 

It furnishes us, however, onlv with an account of the virtue 
of the good citizen , and though this is on important element’ 
in the life of the good man, it is not quite the whole of it 
Accordingly, Aristotle proceeds from the consideration of the 
virtue of the #011/10; to the consideration of that of the erodes 
(the man of speculative wisdom), vlnch he declares to be 
limber This raises the general question how far the highest 
life of the individual can be regarded as something to he 

» Etcorr.aehcan Ethics, H , n , 13 'E<w« &pa y ope-, -polity, 
cr rccrri oVo ~y -pot yuat uptophyMr^ koi cs ar o op npos op.ov.tr 
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iealized apart from the life of the community, 01 as something 
that contains elements that are not adequately expressed in 
his relations to the social unity to which he belongs It is 
this question that we have now to consider 


Note oh the Classification or the Virtues 

.Students who desire a more complete classification of the Virtues 
than that -which has been given m the foregoing chapter might find it 
advantageous to study them genetically, t e to consider how they gran 
up and come to be recognized in the development of human life 
From this point of view, it w ould probably be found that the earliest 
1 irtues to be recognized are those of Courage and Loyalty, as being the 
most important for the maintenance of the tribe Courage at first 
means Valour m battle, but gradually comes to include Fortitude, 
Hopefulness, etc In Aristotle’s treatment of the virtue of Courage we 
see the beginnings of tins process of expansion Loyalty, in like manner, 
meanB at first simple Fidelity to the tribal unity, but gradually comes 
to include Perseverance and Enthusiasm in any work that may be 
undertaken 

As we go beyond the tribal consciousness, and pass to the stage at 
which there is a more definite recognition of the individual life, the 
virtues of Temperance and Prudence make their appearance, and these 
also become by degrees more and more comprehensive The growth 
of the individual consciousness leads to the establishment of personal 
relations between individuals , and with these the virtues of Fairness 
(Justice) and Friendliness soon acquire importance The deepening 
of the individual consciousness leads to the recognition of the virtue of 
Reverence m its various forms of Self Respect and Respect for others 
Finally, Wisdom comes to he seen as the Virtue that underlies all others 
From this point of view', then, tho Cardinal Virtues would be Courage, 
Loyalty, Temperance, Prudence, Fairness, Friendliness, Reverence and 
Wisdom 

But from different points of view different results might be reached 
What is important is not to have a classification of the virtues, but to 
understand the general significance of Virtue as the habit of acting in 
a suitable way in situations of a particular kind, and then to have a fair!) 
complete view of the kinds of situation that arise m communities at 
different stages of development Such a list of virtues as that given by 
Aristotle in the Ntcomachean Ethics cannot he regarded as much more 
than a collection of specimens of some of the most important types to 
bo found m lus own age and country The attempt to be exhaustive 
on such a subject would be apt to lead to a result more voluminous than 
luminous 

On the other hand, if one tries to give simply a general classification 
of tho different directions in which tho moral life becomes specialized, 
such ns I? generally understood by a list of Cardinal Virtues, it is almost 
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inpo : ble to device nin p’nnciplc of division that is really satisfactory 
In Plato & fourfold list it is pre‘t\ clear that 'Wisdom is on a different 
footing from the otl er three, lying rather the underhung principle of 
all than one of the special applications of it , while again icmperance 
and Jus'ice cannot tie ten clearh distinguished from one another 
The common diwion of \ir*ues into the self regarding and the other 
regarding is 'inuhrh unsatisfactory , and so is An'totle’s distinction 
of raoral end intellectual wines On the whole, the genetic order of 
study h- ms the mo:* sati'factom On the general subject of the 
\ irtu^, Prof Soder s httle booh on J7e Moral L\Jc will be found wen 
useful 



CHAPTER V 

THE INDIVIDUAL LIFE 

1 Individual and Social Morality — While it is true that the 
life of the individual is relative throughout to the social unity 
to which he belongs, it is none the less true that it is m the 
personality of individuals that the social unity is realized 
Consequently, though it is an error to think of an individual 
as having a life of his own independent of society, it is not an 
error to think of the individual life (realized within a social 
unity) as an absolute and supreme end m itself Hence the 
efforts of such a man as Goethe after the highest culture of his 
individual nature are not to be classed (as shallow critics have 
sometimes classed them) with the strivings of egoism The 
development of such a personality is at once a good in itself 
and a benefit to the whole of humamty 
Nor is this less true, though the benefit is smaller, in the case 
of less comprehensive and significant personalities What 
Ruskin called “ the manufacture of souls 1,1 is the greatest of all 
industries This is a land of work, however, m which men are 
apt to be unsuccessful in proportion as they consciously set 
themselves to it Crescit occullo veliit arbor aeio, is m some 
measure true of most great characters Even Goethe seems 
to have been somewhat injured by his too deliberate self- 
culture “ The unconscious,” says Carlyle, “ is alone com- 
plete ” , the reason being that a perfect charactei is one that 
is objective, that loses itself m the world with which it deals, 
one that knows much and loves much, not one that is much 
occupied m the contemplation of itself 2 Still, this objective 

1 Whitman's question, “ Do they turn out men down your 

"ay? quoted by Dr Adler mhis 3Ioral Instruction of Children, ]} 270 
- There is, in fact, what n e may call a Paradox of Duty, analogous 
to the Paradox of Pleasure referred to above (Book I , chap n , § 7) 
ust as, m order to get pleasure, a man must mterest himself rather m 
pa icular objects than in his own personal feelings , so, m order to 
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point of view 15 capable of being culii\ ated,and the cultnation 
of it invokes a certain amount of self-study Some points 
in connection with this may now be noted 

2 Bradley's Paradox —Reference has already been made 
to the well-known saving of F H Bradley 1 that for a man 
‘ to wish to be better thin the world is to be already on the 
threshold of immorality ’ Against this it has been urged bv 
Rashclnll* that * it would be truer to say that the man who is 
content to be as moral as his neighbours has already passed 
considerably bevond that threshold' I think this criticism 
involves some misunderstanding What Bradley meant is 
otherwise expressed a few sentences afterwards 5 — ‘ We 
should consider whether the encouraging oneself to having 
opinions of one’s own, in the sense of thinking differently 
from the world on moral subjects, lie not, m anv person other 
than a heaven-born prophet, sheer self-conceit ’ 

What lie meant is more definitely explained by the state- 
ment 1 quoted from Hegel, that ‘ the wisest men of antiquity 
have given judgment that wisdom and virtue consist in living 
agreeably to the Ethos of one’s people ’ In opposition to this 
Rashdall asks ‘ Would not anv one who really supposed 
that “wisdom and virtue consist in living agreeably to the 
Ethos of one’s country ’ inevitably have voted for the con- 
demnation of Socrates, and hav e joined the crowd that shouted 
“ Crucifv him, crucify him 7 ” I hardly think that this can 
be fairly inferred from Bradley 's statements The exception 
that he allowed for a ‘ heaven-born prophet ’ might be taken 
to cover such cases as those of Socrates and Christ 
Besides this I think it is prettv clear that, when Bradley 
spoke of ‘ wishing to be better than the world ’ he meant 
wishing to be better than the recognized standards of the 

act right! v, n man must interest himself in some object that is to be 
accomplished rather than m his own attitude in accomplishing it Even 
the wealth of oar inner life depends rather on the width of oar objective 
interests than on the mtcnsitv of our self-contemplation 
1 Ethical Studies (2nd Edition) p it 1 3 
: Thmry of Good and Evil, Vo! II , p 15 S 

5 p 200 

' Ell- teal Studio, p IS" 
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world To say that an ordinary citizen should not wish this 
hardly seems to imply that he should he ' content to be as 
moral as his neighbours ’ , for they may not be living up to 
the recogm/ed standards But Bradlej’s statements and 
Raslidall’s comments open up the interesting problem of the 
true place of the moral reformer 

3 The Place of the Moral Reformer —Bradley, I think, 
would not have denied that morality is progrcssi\ c, and that 
there is a place for such a moral reformer as Socrates , but 
he would probably have urged that the attitude of Socrates 
was, on the whole, conservative, as contrasted with that of 
some of the Sophists to whom lie was opposed Socrates was 
scrupulously careful to submit himself to the recognized 
authorities of his country What he sought to do w as not to 
subvert the moral standards of his time, but rather to estab- 
lish them firmly on reflective principles And it is, on the 
whole, true to say that this was also what Ins followers, Plato 
and Aristotle, sought to do Raskdall’s reference to Christ 
is also open to some question Christ, no doubt, urged his 
followers to ‘ exceed the righteousness of the scribes and 
pharisees,’ but not altogether to set it aside , and it should be 
remembered that wdiat the Scribes and Pharisees were blamed 
for was partly that they had an excess of zeal in imposing new 
obligations on the people 

What Bradley was urging might, I think, be expressed in the 
injunction ‘ First be sure that you fulfil the requirements of 
the particular “ station ” m which you find ) ourself placed 
Afterwards you may proceed to do something that is not 
expected of you ’ But we may still ask whether it is always 
right to do what is expected of us by the community in which 
we hve Most people would admit that there are some 
exceptions to this In India it is generally expected that 
people should marry at a very early age and have children ns 
soon as possible There are obvious objections to this , and 
few people m Western countries would think it wrong for 
reflective Hindus to do what they can to discourage this 
practice On the whole, it does not appear that theie is much 
difference in this respect between moral and intellectual 
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tradition' Prince Hal said that Poms was ‘ a blessed fellow 
to think as c\er\ man thinks’ It ii certainty well to know 
the opinions tint arc general!} held m our time and country on 
am important subject, and not light!} to disregard them 

But it is also well to Ime an open nnnd for fresh light 
There n, of course, more risk in acting on principles that arc 
generally regarded as wrong than m entertaining opinions that 
are gcnernlh regarded as untrue It would nearlj always be 
unwise for im one to form such pm ate judgments on matters 
either of theory or of practice unless he could find some other 
reliable people to agree w ith him The paradoxes even of men 
of exceptional genius nearh alwnvs call for some qualification 
But groups that hold unusual opinions in matters cither of 
theory or of practice— such as the Society of Friends— are 
sometimes a aaluablc leaicn witlnn a community Eien if 
their \ iews do not win gene al acceptance, some parts of their 
precepts or example maj lead to progress 

Usually howeier, this is true onty when their departure 
from tradition is in the direction of greater stringency rather 
than in that of relaxation Early marriages, for instance, 
must almost inevitabh be contracted without much regard 
for congruity The postponement of them to a later age 
enables the relationship to be entered into with a better 
understanding of the \alues that are to be realized m it , and, 
if we are right m thinking that the realization of \alues is the 
ultimate moral end, this consideration is eaidentl) of great 
importance 

It is, of course, true that there is generally some cause for 
regret when any one is impelled to come forward as an innoi a- 
tor in matters of conduct In intellectual or artistic matters 
it is almost taken for granted that one who does anything at 
all is something of an innoa ator One has no right at all to 
work in these provinces unless he has some contribution to 
make that is more or less fresh But e\ cry one has to try to 
do what is morally right , and it is, to a large extent, true that 
what is right for one is also right for all , and one who thinks 
he knows better than others what is ngbt is apt to seem 
presumptuous But, in a country m which the owning of 
slaa es was customarv, there would surel} be nothing presump- 
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tious in trying to give them some degree of freedom Nor, in 
a country addicted to somewhat gluttonous feasting, could 
there bo much harm in adopting more temperate customs ? 
It would be easy to multiply similar instances 
I suppose the point of Bradley’s observation is that any one 
who permits himself to violate one generally recognized rule 
is likely to violate others that are more important But is 
this really true 2 Is it not rather likely that the man who 
reflects on the morality of his time will learn to distinguish 
between what is really good and wdiat is less good in the 
practices of his neighbours 2 Those who seek to be, in some 
respects, better than their world, are at least leading people 
to think , and this can hardly fail to be beneficial m the end 
I suspect that some of Bradley’s own paradoxes were put 
forth with tins vciy object, and w r ere partly justified by it 
It has probably been worth while for us to have to reflect a 
little on this one, even if we have had to set down some con- 
siderations that are almost too obvious to need attention 
The essential point is that, though we are members of a social 
group, and have our Station and its Duties largely determined 
by our place m it, yet we do not cc’se to be individual human 
bemgs, 1 looking before and after,’ 1 distinguishing, choosing 
and judging,’ sometimes doing worse than our neighbours, 
but possibly also sometimes doing a little better, not slaves of 
the pack but reflective persons But it is well to lemunber also 

that we aie not isolated individuals, but subject to social 
guidance and, if necessary, to social control 
It certainly seems to me that there is some exaggeration 
m Bradley s statements about the Ethos of our people There 
is sometimes a tendency to over-emphasize the continuity of 
a people’s life When Wordsworth, m one of the noblest 
of lus sonnets, exclaims 

We must bo free or dio, a ho speak tho tongue 
That Shakespeare spake , tho faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held,’ 


we can hardly fail to be aware that the identity that is referred 
to is not free from differences It is not wholly true that we 
speak the language Shakespeare spake , and it is perhaps still 
less true that the faith which Milton held has persisted without 
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change It may he true that his moral conviction.'; have been 
more steadily maintained , but at least m his own time they 
were not by any means universally accepted All that can be 
said is that they w ere implied in the Christian tradition to which 
the people at least nominally adhered 

All this would, I think, have been admitted both by Bradley 
and by Kashdall The difference is perhaps only one of 
emphasis It is possible to exaggerate on either side What 
is clear is that, in modern times, the Ethos of one’s people can 
hardly be interpreted in a strictly national sense An English- 
man— not being a heaven-born prophet — may learn from the 
French, the Germans, the Italians, even the Indians or 
Chinese Bradley himself derived the idea of the ethos of his 
people mainly from Hegel It would certainly be difficult to 
estimate how much most educated people m this country 
have imbibed from the Greeks, the Romans and the Jews 
Ho doubt, it may be said that it is part of the Ethos of 
their own people to look for enlightenment m those alien 
quarters But the teaching to which m this way men get 
access can hardly be said to represent simply the Ethos of 

their own people . 

To lay stress on the best traditions of the country in which 
a man lives — especially in a time of considerable moral unrest 
— may have been worth doing for once , but it seems to have 
been somewhat unduly stressed by Bradley 1 Wisdom is 
justified of all her children , and those who are now recog- 
nized as" having been among the wisest and best were not always 
the most faithful to the traditions of their own people Still, 
it is right enough that the new prophets should be subjected to 
careful criticism , and that we should recognize, m general, 
that 1 this wise world of ours is mainly right ’ 

4 Conversion — The religious experience that used to be 
referred to as conversion seems to be a normal fact m our 
moral development Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress has, in our 

1 It is perhaps well to remember that Bradley’s own ‘ station ’ was 
practically determined for him at birth So, indeed, was Hegel s 
Most people, at least in the modem Western world, have to find their 
proper stations , and their particular duties in it arc not always obvious 
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own time, recovered much of the interest that it had almost 
lost We have learned to thmh of the civilisation w ithm w Inch 
we live as being, to some extent, a Cit) of Destruction , and 
Blake has taught us, what the World War has served to re- 
inforce, that we have to try, in a quite intelligible sense, to 
build a New Jerusalem 1 

Recurring to the mode of expression which we have so 
frequently made use of, we may say that this phenomenon 
occurs when a man is made aware of a higher universe than 
that within which he is living, and at the same time becomes 
conscious that that higher universe is one within which he 
ought to live Such an experience occurs in its intensest form 
only when the higher universe that is presented to us is recog- 
nized as the highest of all — i e it occurs mainl) in the religious 
life But even apart from this, there is frequently a crisis in 
the moral life, in which we pass from some low er universe to a 
higher The moment, foi instance, at which a man decides to 
devote himself to poetry, or art, or science, 01 philosophy, or the 
time at which lie hears of the death of a fnend, or loses or 
gams a fortune, or goes to college, or falls in love, will often be 
such a period Life takes on a new aspect , and the mind 
turns in criticism upon the life that is past 

In the case of the religious life, there is often a violent 
reaction against the past, a condemnation of its acts and 
even of its ideals, repentance and remorse In less extreme 
cases there is only a certain shame for the low level of our 
former existence, accompanied frequently by contempt for 
those who remain at it, together with a fixed determination to 
follow higher things m the future At such times a man is 
intensely conscious of himself He perhaps keeps a diary to 
lecord his inner feeling He withdraws probably m some 
degree from general intercourse with the world, and becomes 
somewhat cynical m his estimate of it 2 He thinks he has 
discovered a new world which no one has e\ er explored before 
him It is at such times especially that the inner life becomes 
prominent 

V Count 1 Kej 6en i emphasised in the recent booh on Europe, 

See Carlyle s Savior Eesartus, for instance 
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5 Conscientiousness — Apart, however, from an} such 
special periods as this, one who is careful about his moral con- 
duct frequently finds himself called upon to reflect upon his 
inner life, in the way of inquiry whether Ins conduct conforms 
to his highest ideals Carlyle has commended 1 times of 
action m contrast with times of reflection , but in the practical 
moral life it is impossible to keep the two long asunder After 
action we must- reflect upon our activities and criticise them, 
with a view to improving upon them m the future 
Xow in so far as we merely consider our overt acts, this in 
% olvcs no entrance into the inner life But a man who is 
careful about his conduct will generally reflect not merely 
upon his actual conduct, but upon the motives by which he 
was led to it 2 The habit of reflecting upon them has been 
called by Green conscientiousness 3 * It is doubtful whether 
this is a quite correct use of that term 1 Conscientiousness 
seems properly to mean simply extreme care with regard to 
our external conduct But, for lack of a better word, we may 
employ the term here in Green’s sense “ A man may ask 
himself,” Green says, “ Was I, m doing so and so, acting as a 
good man should, with a pure heart, with a will set on the 
objects on which it should be set ? — or again, Shall I, in doing 
so and so, be acting as a good man should, goodness being 
understood in the same sense 1 ” 

This question is somewhat different from the question 
whether one’s action has in itself been right It is rather the 
question whether I, in doing an action in itself nght, 5 was 


1 Especially m lus Essay on “ Characteristics ” 

3 As a rule, we do not do this Although, as already remarked (above, 
p 109), the moral judgment is passed on a person doing, not on a thing 
done, yet the interest of the agent is normally centred m a thing to be 
done, not m himself as doing it Cf also p 355, note 

3 Prolegomena to Ethics, pp 289 71 and 323 7 

* See Dewey’s Outlines of Ethics p 202 

5 1 c nght as an overt act A man in acting, is pnmanly interested 
in the question, whether he is bringing about a desirable result In 
judging lus action, as we have already remarked (above, p 111) we 
take account of the motive by which he is led to bring about this result 
But the man hims elf, in aotmg does not normallv think of this He 
simply sees the thing to be done and does it 
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occupying a right attitude, or whether I did it from a wrong 
motive 1 If a man is much occupied with such a question as 
this, it is generally a sign either of a morbid state of mind or 
of the fact that one has not found Ins true vocation in life , 
for when a man has found bis work and is doing it, he has 
little time left for such inquiries 2 Moreover, if a man s mind 
is honest and clear, he can generally answer the question at 
once, without any elaborate investigation Consequently, 
when a man enters upon such inquiries, they lme Fcldom 
reference to any single action that he has performed, but 
rather to his general attitude in life 

6 Self-Examination — Such sclf-c\ammation is often a 
direct result of a new awakening to a sense of the moral 
imperative such as we have already descubcd as conicrsion , 
but it may be carried on by men periodically, without any such 
reawakening A man may ask himself whether Ins life is 
being lived on that level which answers to his ideal of what 
life should be In asking this, he will generally mean partly 
to ask whether his actions, viewed as e\ternal facts, are 
exactly such as they ought to be — whether he has actually 
accomplished what was required of him in the given situation , 
and this is a question with regard to overt fact But frequently 
he will mean more than this He will frequently wish to as- 
certain whether the general principles of Ins conduct are right, 
whether he habitually acts in the best spirit as well as in the 


l I suspect that when men inquire into their motives in this way, 
they are frequently using the term “ motive ” in the more inaccurate 
sense formerly referred to (above, p 50) They are thinking of tho 
feelings that accompany their actions rather than of the ends tint induce 
them to perform these actions But even m the stricter acceptation of 
the term, the inquiry into the purity of our motives is not irrelevant 
See below, p 355, note 1, and p 3G9 

2 Cf Dewey’s Outlines of Ethics p 201 That very wise man, Goethe, 
has a remark on this, as on most other things Befemng to a hoy 
who could not console himself after he had committed a trifling fault, 
“ I was sorry to observe this,” said Goethe, “ for it shows a too tender 
conscience, w Inch values so highly its own moral self that it w ill excuse 
nothing in it Such a conscience mal es hypochondriacal men, if it is 
not balanced by great activity ” ( Conversations mlh Eclcrmanv.) 
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best imnner — whether, for insfince, he is perfectly disin- 
terested in Ins conduct 

No doubt such an inqmra, as well as an inquiry into the 
spirit m which particular actions haac been done, is often an 
ea idence of a morbid Inbit of mind A man’s interests ought 
for the most part to be concentrated in the objects which he 
is seeking to accomplish rather Ilian in his own inner state 1 2 * * 
And ei on if one widics to view his acts with reference to the 
spirit m which they are done, it aa ill generally be best to do 
this by «tud\ing c ome ideal tape of the moral iifc, and en- 
deaiounng to fo’low in hi 5 path, rather than by a direct 
contemplation of one’s own impulses and monies The 
latter course has ncarh elnajs a tendenev to paralvze action 
end promote egoism 

Still, there are times when the studi of one s own rnotia e= 
m particular actions is beneficial, and abo times at which it i« 
desirable to take a survey of one’s general attitude m life 
Tins is a part of self-knowledge , and though, as Carla le said 
the motto Kimr thy df is an impossible one to earn out with 
any completeness, act it is important to make a certain 
approximation to the carrying of it out 

One reason of tins is, that it is not always possible in our 
actions to go fully into the reasons of what we do We often 
require to let ounelaes go, relying on the intuitions that have 
been acquired m the course of our liaes On such occasions 
it 1= important that we should know how far we can trust 

1 It is in such inquiries that re become aware of what raw be called 
the inner side of the virtue? The qualities invoked in this inner side 
of virtue — parity of heart and the like — seem to be what Prof Dewey 
tindem'ands in the “ Cardinal Virtues ” See above, p 334 no'e 1 
It is probabh'true as Green ins st=, that the inner and outer side o f 
a irtuo as action are in the Iona run exactly proportioned to one another 
“ There is no real reason to doub*,” s3vs Creen ( Protoomrra to Ethics 

Book IV, chap i , § 235) " that the pood o- evil m the motive o F an 
wf ion is cvacih meamred bj he good or ewi in its consequences, as 
nghtlv estimated” But the' admits that this correspondence would 
be f u!h apparent onlv to omniscience For vj>, a certain 3ct m,u be 
evidently the nelit one in a piven situation (e.y the hilling of a tyrant, 

the passing o f an Act of Parliament, the relief of a destitute widow, etc ) 

even if we do no* know wliat motive has led to its being done 

: Cf above, p 3.5.1, rdc 5 
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ourselves to go Eor tbs purpose it is necessary to have an 
insight into the nature of our “ besetting sins,” and these 
cannot always be discovered from our overt acts There are 
few, however, who carry this kind of self-knowledge very far 
“ The heart is deceitful,” and even those who observe it most 
carefully are apt to miss some secret chambers The advice 
of an intimate friend will often help one more than self- 
observation, and even self-observation is generally more 
successful in the form of a study of our acts and habits than m 
that of a study of our secret motives 

7 The Study of the Ideal — I have already remarked that 
it is usually a more profitable way of developing the inner bfe 
rather to fix our attention on some external type than to attend 
to our own motives Such types have frequently been selected 
and set up for the imitation of whole nations and peoples 

e <7 Buddha, Jesus, Socrates, and the various Boman Catholic 
saints And, on a smaller scale, we have innumerable bio- 
graphies of heroes held up as examples not only of right 
action, but of a right attitude of mind and heart Novelists 
also and poets have created for us imaginary types to serve 
the same end 1 Indeed, this may be said to be the end of all 
poetry, m so far as poetry has an end at all It is a “ criticism 
of life,” inasmuch as it presents to us bgher ideals of what 
life might be and ought to be — and that chiefly on its inner 
side 1 

8 The Monastic Life —The importance of the study of the 
inner life, whether by dnect self-examination, or by the con- 
templation of ideal patterns, has at certain times been so keenly 
felt that men have set themselves apart, like the Eastern 
mystics or the monastic orders of Catholic Christianity, for 
the express purpose of making this their study We must 

1 On the moral and aasthetic significance of “ types,” the student mav 
be referred to Stephen’s Science of Ethics, pp 74 0 'Reference may also 
be made to Bacon’s De Avgmentis, Book VII , chap in 

1 Cf the famous passage in Goethe’s Wilhelm Master, Book II , 
chap ii , ending, “ Who but the poot wn° it that first formed gods 
for ns , that exalted ns to them, and brought them down to us ” 
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regird this ia genera!, m an undesirable form of the Division 
of Labour It had a certain justification m lawless times, 
when most men were so much occupied with violent action 
that they had no time for reflection In such times men who 
led a contemplative life had the task of acting as the inner life 
for the who'c community to which they belonged And 
perbips m some Oriental countries the nature of the climate 
renders it difficult to earn on the actn c and the contemplate e 
life together 1 The existence of a monastic order has in fact 
somewhat the same justification as the setting apart of a special 
day for religious wordnp 

But just as, when the Sabbath is too ngidly divided from the 
rest of the week, it tends to become a mere ceremonial ob- 
senance, with little reference to actual practice, so when the 
pnestly or monastic order is too rigidly divided from the rest 
of the community, the inner life comes to be regarded as their 
special province, with which the rest of mankind have no 
concern - This has a pernicious effect on general morals, and 
ultimately on the morals of the monastic order itself No 
order of men can confine their attention exclusiv ely to the 
inner side of life , and the pretence of doing so turns rapidly 
into cant and hypocrisy Just as it is desirable that secular 
interests should not be entirely forgotten on Sunday, nor the 
religious spirit throughout the remainder of the week, so it is 
desirable as a general rule that “ all the Lord’s people should 
be prophets,” or at any rate that prophets should retain 

1 Soe Marshalls Pnrciplts of Ecoromcs, p 12 

: Cf the amusirg account, m Milfon's Areopagiltcc, § So, of the man 
whose religion has become “ a dividual movable ” “ A wealthy man 

finds rehgion to be a traflic so entangled, and of so many piddling 
account', that he cannot skill to keep a stock going upon that 
trade What does he therefore, but resolves to give over toiling 
and to find himself out some factor, to whose care and credit he may 
commit the whole managing of his religious aflairs , some divine of note 
and estimation that must be To him he adheres, resigns the whole 
warehou=e of his rehgion, with all the locks and keys, into Ins custody , 
and indeed makes the very person of that man his religion. His 
religion comes home at night, prays, is liberally supped, and sumptuously 
laid to sleep ; rises, is saluted, "and after the malmsey, or some well 
spiced hruage his religion walks abroad at eight, and leaves his 
kind entertainer in the shop trading all day without his rehgion ’ 
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sufficient contact with the world to enable men of the world 
to catch something of the spirit of the prophets 

9. Beautiful Souls — Apart, however, from the existence of 
any special order for the cultivation of the inner life, we 
occasionally find individuals who set themselves apart for 
this purpose It has been customary to describe these as 
“ beautiful souls ” (schonc Seelen) , and Goethe has given a 
striking account of one in his Wilhelm Master 1 They are 
usually people who have been prevented in some way from 
taking part in the active affairs of life The lives of such 
individuals have often a singular charm, and the good effects 
of their influence are sometimes felt over a wide circle , but this 
is especially the case when they do not entnely withdraw 
themselves from contact with active life If they do this, 
their contemplation is apt to become emptied of all real content, 
their fine feelings turn into hysterical dreaming , and it is 
well if they do not end in madness 

10 Asceticism — The development of the study of the 
inner hfe is generally accompanied by a contempt for pleasure 
This sometimes goes so far, as m the case of the Indian mystics 
and the Mediaeval monks, as to lead to the positive infliction of 
tortuie The ostensible reason for this is frequently the idea 
that torture is pleasing to the gods , but the fundamental 
reason seems to he in the desire of suppressing the flesh and 
its lusts This is of course m some degree an essential of the 
moral life in any form , but asceticism seems to commit the 
error of turning the means into an end 

It is important to repress our lower desires, in order that 
We may he able to devote ourselves, without let or impediment, 
to the highest ends of life But the ascetic regards the sup- 
pression of desire as the end in itself And the effort thus to 
suppress all natural desire frequently defeats its own aim It 
concentrates attention on the objects of desire, and in a sense 

kCarljle erroneously translated schone > Seele “ fair Saint ” 3?or some 
very suggestive remarks on the attitude of the “ beautiful soul,” see 
Caird’s IJ egd, pp 28 31 Reference may also he made w ith advantage 
to Bradley’s hthxccH Studies, pp 244 5, note 
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mikes i man tie sh\ c of Ins desires as truly as in tie case of 
him mho yields to them The best may to free ourselves from 
our lomer desires is, as me 1m e already indicated, 1 to interest 
ourseh cs in something better It is only into a mind smept 
md garnished that the devils can enter mhen it is well fur- 
nished and occupied they can find no room 

11 The Contemplative Life —The stndv of the inner life is, 
m truth, but a part of the general life of speculation as dis- 
tinguished from action The distinction between the active 
and the contempl itn c life has impressed men in all ages , and 
different thinkers have attached importance to the one or the 
other Aristotle placed the contemplatn e life (meaning by 
that the pursuit of scientific and philosophic truth) above the 
practical life in u Inch the ordinary social virtues are exercised 5 

It is essentially the same point of view 5 that me find among 
many Eastern mystics and Median al saints, and, in more 
modem times, in such men as Wordsworth, mho withdraw from 
the struggle of ordinary labours and find a higher life and a 
serener wisdom in the contemplation of nature Wordsworth 
says of nature that, 

“ She has a world of ready wealth 
The mind and heart to b’ess. 

Spontaneous wisdom breathed bv health. 

Truth breathed bv cheerfulness ” , 

and the same thought finds utterance, in more homely fashion, 
from Walt Whitman, when he sajs, “I loafe and invite my 
soul ’ Ruskm also has sung the praises of rest, and contempla- 
tion, and William Morris has found his earthly paradise in 
“ a centurv of rest,” in which the turmoil of modem civilization 
shall have been appeased, and men shall find a more worthy 
existence in a closer walk with nature Similar ideas dominate 
Emerson and Thoreau All these seem to think that the 

1 See above, p 1C5 

'Elmos, Booh X., chap* vu and nu 

3 Except (a verv important qualification) that Aristotle regarded 
the active life of social dutv as an indispensable preparation for the 
hicherlife of thoueht Moreover, even the life of thought he regarded 
as'essentially a higher form of activity, to which the We of the good 
citizen leads' up 
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contemplative life is essentially higher than the active, and 
that this higher life is to be reached simply by withdrawing 
from the life of action 

On the other hand, Carlyle preached a gospel of labour, and 
was fond of quoting the words of Sophocles that “ the end of 
man is an action and not a thought,” or the exclamation of 
Arnauld — “ Rest 1 Shall I not have all eternity to rest m ? ” 
This view fits in well also with the robust philosophy of Brown- 
ing, who cannot even accept the orthodox view of the rest of 
eternity, but conceives of it as the most fitting address to his 
departing spirit — 

“ ‘ Thrive and strive ’ cry, 1 Speed 1 Fight on, fare c\er, there 
as here 1 

The truth seems to be that an ordinary healthy human 
existence requires both sides There are energetic natures, 
like Caesar or Napoleon, that seem able to go on with a per- 
petual activity, scarcely requiring rest or reflection But 
the activity of such men is not usually the wisest or the most 
beneficial There are others whose special mission it seems to 
be to withdraw from the world of action and bring messages to 
mankind from the inner world of feeling and reflection But 
the wisdom of such men is apt to be deficient m the depth of 
universal applicability which a wider contact with life can 
give The Wordsworths and Emersons are not equal to the 
Shakespeares and Goethes Eor the majority of men, at any 
rate, times of action naturally alternate with times of re- 
flection, times of creation with times of re-creation In retire- 
ment we criticise the acts of life , m life we criticise the ideas of 
retirement Action and reflection are the gymnastic and music 
of moral culture 1 

1 Cf Goethe’s famous lines — 

“ Es bildet em Talent sich in der Stille, 

Sxcli em Character in dem Strom der Welt ” 

(“ A genius forms itself m solitude , 

A character, m struggling with the world ”) 

Music and “ Gymnastic ” were the names of the two elements in 
Greek education Music,” of course, including uhat used to he called 

polite literature ’ and a good deal more Plato points out m Ins 
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12 Eolation of the Inner to the Outer Life — Looking at it 
in a more speculative light, we may express the relation of 
the inner to the outer life m this wav The life of unreflective 
action takes place enhrclv within the universe with which we 
have identified oursehes In the contemplative life we bnng 
ourselves into relation with the broader universe, whether 
revealed in the form of the moral ideal within us, some ideal 
exemplar without us, the beautv and suggestiveness of nature, 
the discovery of scientific law, or in any other shape 
Xow, since the life of all of us mv olves progress, or, at the 
very lowest, readjustment to new conditions, it is impossible 
that it should be carried on successfully without a periodic 
reference to the principles on which it is based Like chrono- 
meters, we can go on for a time by the mere impulse of our 
moral springs, but if we are to be kept in permanent order we 
must readjust ourselves bv the stars On the other hand, it 
vv ould be a poor chronometer winch was perpetually being set, 
and never could be let go A life of pure reflection would 
never acquire anv positive content It would have principles, 
but no facts to apply them to , vet it is by contact with such 
facts that the principles themselves grow It is experience 
that tests them, and that sends us back again to improve them 
‘ Best men are moulded out of faults ” , for it is our errors of 
conduct that reveal to us the defects of our principles, and 
show us where they need improvement 1 
There are, then, these two sides in every healthy moral life 
It is a mistake, on the one hand, to suppose that all the worth 
of our life lies m its outer acts Tins is not even the only part 
of us that affects those with whom we come m contact “ Men 
imagine,” savs Emerson, * that they communicate their virtue 
or vice only by overt actions, and do not see that virtue or vice 
emit a breath every moment ” Of course, this means in reality 
that the virtuous man acts a little differently from the vicious 
man even where the external act appears to he the same The 

Republic (Booh HI ) that both these elements are required for the develop 
ment of character See Kettles hip’s admirable essav on “ The Theory 
of Education m Plato’s Republic ” ( Edlemu. i, pp 67-1S0) 

1 Hence the element of truth in the popular new about the necessity 
of " sowing wild oats ” See below, p 372 
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beauty of the inner life, in Aristotle’s phrase, “ shines through ” 
Hence the importance of having the heart right 

On the other hand, it is a mistake to suppose that we should 
be perpetually fingering our inner motives If we do this, 
we shall always find that they arc somewhat wrong The 
impulse of the moment can never quite rise to the digmty of 
the eternal ideal , and the more we watch it, the less likely is 
it so to rise If we make sure that our overt action is 
thoroughly right, the right motive will soon become habitual 
to us j 1 and it is a man’s habitual motives that are important, 
not the motives that may happen to enter into a particular act 

13 The Virtuous Man and the World —If our life is to be 
one both of action and reflection, it must also in a sense be 
one that is both in the world and not of it A life of activity 
cannot be one of entire withdrawal from the world and its 
ways , yet the man who guides himself by reflection will not 
simply be carried along by its currents The man who is 
simply reflective and not active is sometimes characterized as 
“ over-conscientious ” 2 Sometimes this reproach is merely 
an indication of prejudice on the part of “ men of the world ” , 
but often it is a mark of a real want of decision of character, 

1 It might be thought, from what has been already said in chap m , 
that, if u e are resolutely setting ourselves to do good actions, the motive 
of them must necessarily be good But this is only partly true If 
a statesman devotes himself persistently to the passing of beneficial 
laws, this must be because he takes the benefit of his country as pari 
of his motive But ho may also be influenced by the desire of personal 
fame or even by that of spiting a rival A man can seldom be quite 
sure that some such lower motives do not form part of his inducement 
to the performance of an action which he clearly sees to bo m itself desir 
able But tho best practical course is evidently that of habituating 
ourselves to the performance of actions which we perceive to be desirable 
By doing this, we accustom ourselves to the point of view of the 
*' umverse ” within which tho actions are good We forget the lower 
universe of personal ambition or of personal spite , and, by forgetting 
it, we gradually cease to bve m it We lose ourselves in the pure interest 
m our objective end , and this is the highest motive — i e on the assump 
tion that our objective end is really a desirable one, forming an clement 
in human progress 

2 See Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, p 323, and Dewey’s Outlines 
of Ethics, p 201 
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]iko tint of IlfmM, or n wnnt of appreciation of the limits 
ujtliin winch onr nioni life lias to Le lived 1 It is a man of 
thn tj pc who is somet unes swl to he “ c o good that he is good 
for nothing ” (“ u huon che ml mente ’) 

On the otlnr hind the commoner defect is tint of hung 
entire]} within the mm ere of the socictv m which we find 
our the', and follo.ungn inultitudeto do cul The good man 
adip‘s hun-df to hr cnuroninent, but tries at the same time 
to in ihe lin environment better He docs not simplv tr} to 
leep liinnolf “ unspotted of the world,” but also to clear the 
world of spot Such a in in will in a seme be “not of the 
world ” lfe will live m the light of principles which are not 
Mil* embodied in tbc modes of action around him But he will 
not withdraw into hun'clf, and abstain from taking part in the 
actmtics of lus world This attitude of the urtuous man is 
striking]} depicted In W ordsworth in his sonnet to Hilton, 1 in 
which he expresses both his aloofness and his readiness to 
sene 

" Thv fo.il was lil e a star and dwelt apart , 

And yet tin lieart 
The lo vlic-t duties on herself did Lav ” 

14 The Moral Keformer — This twofold attitude is perhaps 
best seen m the case of great moral reformers Ever} good 
man, no doubt, is a moral reformer on a small scale, but oc- 
casionally in the history of a nation there anses a man who holds 
up new ideals of the moral life, and induces men m some degree 


1 Fronde savs of Julius Ca c ar (Cer -or, p 339), “ His habit was to tabo 
lacts as thev were and wl ca satisfied that his object was just to go 
the readies* wnv to it ’ A very conscientious man can seldom bring 
himself to do (his, and hence lacks " force of will ” Cf abpv e, pp S3 3 
Descartes vras so much afraid of the indecision due to a reflective habit, 
that he thought it necessary to mal e it a special practical rule for him- 
self, never to hesitate when once he had come to the conclusion that a 
particular line of conduct was on the whole the best See his Discourse 
on 3ht!iod Part III (Veitch’s translation, p 2o) 

- Cf nbo Milton’s own emphatic declaration m the Arcopagitica 
“ I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unevercised and 
unbreathed that neve sallies out and seeks her adversary, but sbnks 
out of the race, where that immortal garland is to be run for, not without 
dust and heat ” See also Bacon’s De Avgmentis, Book VII , chap i 
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to adopt them, thus advancing the general moral ideas of man- 
kind Types of such reformers are Buddha, Socrates, and Jesus 

These are generally men who have a profound appreciation 
of the moral life of their peoples, and who by reflection upon 
it are led to transcend its limitations There was no better 
Athenian citizen than Socrates, none more attached to his 
native state, none more ardent in the performance of civic 
duties, few more thoroughly at home m its customs and 
traditions 1 But he was more than this He had his hours of 
reflective abstraction, in which he went beneath the moral 
traditions of his nation and examined the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which they rested This reflective examination en- 
abled him to transcend the limitations of Greek morality, and 
to prepare the way for deeper conceptions of duty 

Similarly, Jesus was no ascetic or recluse He “ came 
eating and drinking,” and was familiar with the ideas and habits 
of his people, even of those that were regarded as outcast and 
degraded But he had also his times of retirement, tempta- 
tions in the wilderness, and withdrawal to mountains This 
combination of active participation and reflective with- 
drawal enabled him to sum up the morality of his nation, 
and by summing it up to set it upon a deeper basis, which fitted 
it to become the morality of the modern civilized world 

So it is with most great moral reformers They hold, in a 
sense, the mirror up to their times and peoples They show 
them clearly what is already stirring dimly within their own 
consciences They often seem to proclaim something entirely 
new and contrary to the whole spirit of the age , and conse- 
quently they often become martyrs to their convictions, as 
both Socrates and Jesus did And no doubt they often do, 
like Moses, brmg down a new law from heaven But the 
new law was nearly always contained implicitly m the current 
morality of their time They only interpreted that morality 
more carefully and strictly, freed it from self-contradictions, 
and pressed it back to the fundamental principles on which it 
rested - When they do more than this, their work is seldom 

* See Zeller’s Socrates and the Socratic School, Part II , chap v 
See Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, pp 323 30, Muirhead’s Elements 
of Ethics, pp 253 4, and Dewey’s Outlines of Ethics, pp 189 90 
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entirely beneficial It is too much m the air, and has too little 
reference to the actual condition of things, to have much practi- 
cal effect 

Perhaps ve may venture to blame our own great moral 
reformers of recent times, Carlyle and Buskin, and, still more, 
Tolstoy, in so far as they have made too little effort to under- 
stand what is best m the spirit of their times, and that their 
consequently, are too much like the voice of one crying m the 
censures, wilderness, an external accusation instead of an internal 
criticism But even this would be only partly true Carlyle 
and Buskin were, on the whole, no exception to the general 
nature of moral reformers Much of what was best in the spint 
of their age finds in them its best expression, and their criti- 
cisms are to a very large extent orgamc to the thing criticised 
They were, to a certain extent, the criticism of the age npon 
itself, its condemnation by its own principles, strictly inter- 
preted and tins is perhaps the only kind of criticism that is 
permanently beneficial It might be somewhat invidious to 
refer to more recent examples 



CHAPTER VI 

MORAL PATHOLOGY 

1 Moral Evil —So far we have been mainly occupied with 
the consideration of the moral life m its positive aspect as a 
development towards goodness and perfection of character and 
social activity We must now dwell for a little on its more 
shady aspects Man’s life is not a simple struggle towards 
virtue and holiness it is quite as often a lapsing into vice and 
sm This aspect we have on the whole neglected , and we 
must now give a little consideration to it 
Each man’s moral life may, as we have seen, be legarded as 
a universe in itself This universe may be a bioad one or a 
narrow one In the case of the majority of men it is sufficiently 
narrow to exclude many human interests This narrowness 
is a source of conflict It causes the individual good to appeal 
to be m opposition to the general good of humanity 
There is a sense in which no one evei seeks anything except 
what he regards as good Quidquid pelttur petitur sub specie 
bom Evil is not sought as evil, but as a good under particular 
circumstances 1 * 3 But the good sought is only the good of the 

1 Many of the nets that wo regard as vices w ere at one time scarce]) 
vices at all Thoy are the virtues of a lower stage of civilization, a lower 
universe which has been superseded, but m which some men still linger 
Thus, Prof Alexander says (Mora! Order and Progress p 307) “Murder 
and lying and theft are a clamnosa heiedtlas left us from a time when 
they were legitimate institutions when it was honourable to lull all 
but members of the clan, or to ho without scruple to gam an end, and 
when there was promiscuity of property ” 

In this connection, Bcnthum refers to the passage in the Odyssey 
(III , 70 sqq ) in which Telemachus is courteously asked “ what Ins 
business may be, whether by chance it is that of a pirate or what other ” 
In Aristotle’s Politics (I, via 7, 8) pirates are mentioned along with 
fishermen, hunters, etc, as classes of workers who maintain themselves 
without retail trade In Sparta, again, it was not thought dishonourable 
to steal, though it was thought dishonourable to bo found out Cf 
Muirhead’s Elements of Ethos, pp 232 3, and Art “ Aryan Religion ’ 

3 GO 
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universe concerned at the particular moment This need not 
even be what the individual himself, faking a survey of his 
life, would regard as good for him still less is it necessarily 
identical with or conformable to the general good It may be 
the good of a very narrow mmerse — the universe of a man 
who is making no serious efforts to reach that rational point of 
anew in which alone, as we ka\e seen, true freedom is to be 
found , one who, remaining m servitude to Ins passsions and 
animal propensities, prefers “ bondage with ease to strenuous 
liberty ” 

Indeed, there are even cases m which opposition to the 
general good becomes almost an end in itself, in which an 
individual is inclined to sav, like Milton’s Satan, “ Evil, be 
thou my good ” Social duty presents itself as a continual 
menace to a man who has not learned to identify the good of 
society with his own , and he is thus tempted to take up arms 
against it 1 He cannot simplj set it aside, as he can narrower 
goods that he outside his own , it is a wider circle that includes 
his own, and he must either identify himself with it or fight 
against it This war against society seldom indeed presents 
itself m the extreme form in which it is depicted m Milton’s 
Satan or Shakespeare’s Tunon of Athens , but on a smaller 
scale we see it often enough in the wilful mischief of children, 
or m the anti-social delight that gives its edge to scandal 
But apart from any such war against the social good, even 
the best of men show at times “ the defects of their qualities, ’ 
i e the limitations connected with the particular kind of uni- 
i erse m which they live , and the more definite that universe 
is, the more marked are likely to be the defects Hence the 

in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics More modem in 
stances of a similar land are to be found among tbe Thugs and Kullars 
in India, who appear to regard murder and robbery as honourable actions 
But perhaps some of our own methods m industrial competition and 
the treatment of inferior races may seem equally discreditable m the 
not very distant future 
1 Cf Shakespeare’s King Richard III — 

“ And therefore, since I cannot prove a lover, 

To entertain these fair well spoken days, 

I am determined to prove a villain, 

And hate the idle pleasures of these days ” 
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shortcomings which are often noticed in men of strong and 
original characters A weak character has no definite limits 
It flows vaguely over the boundaries of many universes, 
without distinctly occupying any It excludes little because 
it contains little It takes on, like a chameleon, the colour 
of any universe with which it comes m contact Such a person 
is not likely to offend profoundly against any laws of his social 
surroundings He will rather be “ faultily faultless,” drifting 
securely because he is making for nowhere, carried safely by 
wind and tide without any force of seamanship It is to such 
that the proveib applies that “ Fortune favours fools ” No 
one can find any fault with one who has in Pope’s phrase, “ no 
character at all ” 

On the other hand, one who has great strength of character 
m some particular direction has generally some accompanjung 
weakness His universe is a clearcut circle, and excludes many 
elements of a complete moral life Thus, the great poet, 
tendeily sensitive and full of high aspirations, is often deficient 
in steadiness of will and in attention to the more conventional 
lules of nioials The great reformer is apt to be inconsiderate 
of the weakness of others, and sometimes even unscrupulous 
m selecting the means to secure lus purposes The man who 
is devoted to great public achievements is often, like Socrates, 
unsuccessful m his domestic life And so in many other cases 
Hence m our moral judgments on individuals it is very neces- 
sary to consider not merely where they fell short, but also what 
they positively achieved or endeavoured : A man’s sms are 
the shadows of his virtues , and though a life of transparent 
goodness would cast no shadow, yet, so long as men fall short 
of this, the strongest virtues will often have the deepest shades 


2 Vice Moral defects may be legarded eithei from the 
inner or from the outer side — as flaws of charactei or as issuing 
m evil deeds From the former point of view, we may describe 


Cf Carl) 1c s Essay on Burns “ Granted, the slnp comes into harbour 
with shrouds and tackle damaged , the pilot is blameworthy , he has 
not been all w-.se and all powerful but to know how blameworthy 

nL? * "! le ! ‘ er T h , 13 voya S® has keen round the Globe, or only to 

Ramsgate and the Isle of Dogs” 
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them as vices— vice 1 * * * 5 being the term that corresponds to virtue, 
and that denotes the inner stam of character rather than the 
overt act From the outer side, vre may speak of them rather 
as sms and crimes 

The inner side is more extenm e than the outer for stains m 
the inner character may be to a la r ge extent concealed, and not 
issue definitely m etil deeds — though they can scarcely fail 
to gt\e a certain colour to our outer acts It is chiefh 
Christianity that has taught us to attach as much weight to 
the evil m the heart as to the evil in outer deeds : The more 
superficial new is to regard the latter as alone of importance 
■Such sayings as “ whoever looketh on a woman to lust after 
her has committed adulterv with her already in his heart, ’ 
gave a new extension to the conception of morals Similarlv 
the conception of morality was deepened when it was recog- 
nized that an action which is externally good may m reahti 
be evil if it is not done from the highest motive “ Whatever 
is not o[ faith ts sm ” s It was from this point of new that some 
of the earl}' Christian writers spoke of the virtues of the heathen 
as only “ splendid vices ’ 1 

If we were to attempt to classify vices, the subdivisions of 
them would naturally correspond to those of the virtues Thus 
we should have vices arising from our yielding to pleasure, or 
failing to endure pain or not being sufficiently wise in our choice 


1 From Latin ntitirr, a deject or b’ennsh Sin appears to come from 

a root meaning a breach of right The corresponding Greek word, c-iap-ic 

means an error Crime is from the Latin cnrrrr, an accusation or 
judgment 

: The term generally employed by Christian writers, howe'-er, is rather 
c in than Vice And "thus 5m, though properly referring to an outer 
act rather than to a stain of character, has acquired the sense of Vice 
and indeed lias come to hear an eren more inward meaning than Vice 
For Vice corresponds to Virtue, and means a general habit of character 
issuins in particular bad acts , whereas Sin, as used by Christian writers 
refers "more often to the inner disposition of the heart want of pnntj 
m the motwe, and the like It is m this sense, for instance, that St 
Paul speaks of “ sin dwelling in him ” 

5 Cf Sidgwick’s Ev^ory of Elhirt, pp 114-15 

* Green, ho— ever, rightly insists that the best Greek writers were 
perfectly aware of the importance of the inner motire See his Pro- 
legortna to Ethics, Book IIL, chap y, S 252, and cf belo— , p 407 

EXE 24 
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or strenuous in our purposes We should also have various vices 
connected with imperfections in our social relationships But 
into the details of such a classification we need not here enter 

3 Sm — Although it is true, however, that the inner side 
of an evil character is quite as important, from a moral point 
of view, as the evil acts that flow from it, yet it must be re- 
memboied that there is a consideiable difference between 
vice that remains m the heart and vice that issues in an evil 
deed , just as theie is a difference between virtue that remains 
mere “ good intention ” and virtue that issues in deed Pro- 
fessor Muirhead remarks on this point 1 “ How far the resolu- 
tion is from the completed act has become a proverb m respect 
to good resolutions It is not, perhaps, very creditable to 
human nature that a similar reflection with legard to bad 
resolutions does not make us more charitable to peisons who 
are caught apparently on the way to a crime ” 

Hofidmg [Psychology, Eng ed , p 342) quotes a case of a 
woman who, having got into a neighbour’s garden for the 
purpose of setting fire to her house, and been taken almost 
in the act, swore solemnly in court that she knew she wrnuld 
not have peipetrated the act, but hesitated to state upon oath 
that she had abandoned her intention when she was surprised 
With this we may compare the passage m Mark Rutherford’s 
story of Miriam’s Schooling, where, speaking of Miriam's 
temptation to take her own life, he sajs ‘ Afterwards the 
thought that she had been close to suicide was for months a 
new terror to her She was unaware that the distance belueen 
and dreadfvl crimes is much greater often than it appeals to 

1 Elements of Elhcs, p 51, note 

! Cf Carlyle’s French Ilcioluhon, vol in , Book I , chap iv “ From 
tho purpose of cumo to tho act there is an abyss , wonderful to think 
of The finger lies on the pistol , hut the man is not yet a murderer 
nay, his whole nature staggering at such a consummation, is there not 
arzinfused pause rather — one last instant of possibility for lum '■ ” 
This distinction is, indeed, geneially recognized in our ordinary moral 
judgments though perhaps it is not so much dwelt upon as the corrc 
spending distinction in tho case of good actions Cf Adam Smith’s 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, Part II , sect III , chap n 
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Perhaps we should say, then, not merely that the road to 
Hell is “ paved with good intentions,” but that the road to 
Heaven is paved with bad ones It should be remembered, 
however, that there is an important diSerence here between 
good intentions and bad intentions Bad intentions, like 
good intentions, are often frustrated by infirmity of purpose 
In this case the good intention is not so good as the good act 
whereas the bad intention is on the whole worse than the bad 
act IVe do not think the better of Macbeth for his hesitation 
in committing murder , and often we feel almost an admiration 
for a determined crime On the other hand, if a crime is 
prevented by genuine moral scruples, which arise often just 
at the moment when we have the opportunity of actually 
performing the deed, the hesitation which then arises is partly 
an exculpation Thus we think on the whole the better of 
Lady Macbeth for her exclamation — 

“ Had he not resembled 
Mr father as he slept, I had done ’t " 

Wlide, then, it is the case that a good intention is always 
inferior to the corresponding good deed , 1 it depends on cir- 
cumstances whether a bad intention is or is not less evil than 
a bad deed 5 

1 Even this, no donbt, is subject to some qualification A compare 
tively unscrupulous man may often perform an action on the whole good, 
where a more conscientious man would hesitate In such a case we 
should not always regard the conscientious man as blameworthy Still 
even here the good intention of the conscientious man is not so good 
as his good action would have been if onlv he could have brought him 
self to do it— though it mav be as praiseworthy as the good action of 
a man who is more unscrupulous 

= Of course evil thoughts mav also pass through a man’s mind without 
gettms the lennth even of intentions In tins case tbev are not morally 
culpable Cf Milton’s Paradise Lost, Book V — 

“ Evil into the mind of God or man 
Mav come and go so unapproved, and leave 
Ho spot or blame behind ” 

Even such evil, however, may be taken as evidence of the existence 
of some lower universe within a man’s nature — some extinct volcano 
as it were — which mav at some time or other burst forth into action. 
Milton I suppose, would scarcely hare admitted this— at least with 
regard to God 
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So also, from tlie point of view of the development of the 
character of the agent, a bad deed is often less evil than a stain 
in the character which does not go forth m action An overt 
act brings, as a rule, an overt punishment At any rate, 
the wickedness of the act is made openly apparent, in a way 
m which an evil thought is not made apparent And when a 
man thus sees plainly the consequences of his action, he is 
often led to repent of it and amend his life It is here that 
we see the element of truth in the common idea of the benefit 
of “ sowing wild oats ” Here also we see the force of Luther’s 
Pecca fortiter 1 * 111 If there is evil in a man’s heart it is generally 
best that it should come out plainly There is more hope of a 
straightforu ard sinner than of one who is neither cold nor hot 2 

4 Crime — The term Crime is generally used in a narrower 
sense than sm It denotes only those offences against society 
which are recognized by national law, and which are liable to 
punishment It is impossible that all moral oSences should 
be brought under this category Ingratitude, for instance, 
cannot be made punishable by law, because it would be practi- 
cally impossible to specify the offences that come under this 
head Again, the moral sense of conscientious persons is 
constantly outrunning the ordinary moral code of the society 
to which they belong, and thus inventing sms which are not 
recognized as crimes Also when the evil effects of a sm fall 

1 Cf Browning’s The Statue and the Bust— 

“ The sm I impute to each frustrate ghost 
Is, the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin. 

Though the end in view was a vice, I say ” 

Seo Jones’s Browning as a Philosophical and Beligious Teacher, pjj 

111 18 

Similar]} , in the life of a state, it is often desirable that an evil 
should be brought to a head For this reason, it has often been observed 
that it is generally better to have a thoroughly bad despot than a half 
good one Thus Hallam remarks (Constitutional History of England), 

” 6 ■' iro much indebted to the memory of Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland, 
Louisa, Duchess of Portsmouth, and Sirs Eleanor Gwyn They 
played a serviceable part in ridding the kingdom of its besotted loyaltj ” 
Of Buckle’s History of Civilization, vol 1 , p 338, where this passage 
is more fully given 
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mainly on the perpetrator of it, it is generally thought unneces- 
sary to hare a special law against it 

5 Punishment — Sm always brings enl consequences with 
it and these enl consequences always react m some way upon 
the perpetrator It was one of the paradoxes of the Socratic 
teaching that it is worse for a man to do wrong than to suffer 
wrong In a sense this is true The consequences of suffering 
wrong are external They do not hurt the soul, whereas 
when a man does wrong, he lowers hims elf in the scale of being, 
and thus wrongs himself worse than any one else could wrong 
him Still, the enl effects of a man’s wrongdoing upon himself 
are not always apparent either to himself or to others He 
often seems to have got off scot-free 

How this is contrary to our natural sense of justice We 
naturally think that a man should be rewarded according to 
his deeds And this idea seems to have a rational justification 
The virtuous man is fighting on the side of human progress, 
and we feel it natural to expect that the gods will fight with 
him, and that his labours will prosper The ncious man, 
on the other hand, is fighting against the gods, agamst our 
ideals of right , and it seems unnatural and unreasonable that 
his course should prosper If for a time the virtuous man is 
unsuccessful, we yet feel bound to believe that his ultimate 
reward cannot “ be dust 1,1 His cause at least must prosper, 
unless the world is founded on injustice , and it is natural to 
expect and hope that he will prosper along with it On 
the other hand, if the wicked for a tune seems to flourish, 
we cannot help believing that his triumph is ephemeral, that 
in the long run the wages of sm must be death 

It is here that the natural feelings of gratitude and revenge 
find their rational basis Of course, we are not here main- 
taining that these feelings denve their origin from any such 
rational consideration The psychological question of the 
development of these feelings is not now under consideration 2 

1 See the concluding paragraph in SidgwicL’s Methods of Ethics 

5 On this point, see Mill's CitiUtanamsm, chap v See also Adam 
Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments, Part II sect II , chap in , where 
the distinction between an impure into the origin of revenge and an 
inquiry into its rational basis is clearly drawn. 
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But these feelings could scarcely maintain their ground m the 
developed consciousness of mankind unless they had support 
m reason , and it is this rational support that we have now to 
take notice of 

Now it is out of these natural feelings that reward and punish- 
ment take their origin In the case of revenge, indeed, and 
to some extent even in the case of gratitude, there is a certain 
tendency for the feeling to grow weaker as the race develops, 
so far as merely personal relationships arc concerned The 
primeval man resents kecnlj every wrong done to himself or to 
those who arc intimate!) connected with himself, and c ccks to 
return it at the earliest opportunity upon the head of the 
perpetrator As the moral consciousness dev clops, this feeling 
of personal lcsentmcnt becomes less keen Men begin to 
learn that their merely personal wrongs arc not of infinite 
importance and under certain circumstances forgiveness 
becomes possible Thcj sec that a wrongdoer to them is not 
necessarily a wrongdoer to humanity , and it is onl) this last 
that is of moment 

As regards society, however, there is not anj thing like the 
same weakening of the sense of injury A wrong against 
social law is a wrong against humanity, and cannot be forgiven 
until the offended majesty of the law lias been appeased, i c 
until the wrongness and essential nullity of the net has been 
made apparent It is here that the justification of punishment 
is to be found 

6 Theories of Punishment — Three principal theories of the 
aims o punishment have been put forward These are gener- 

y mown as the pieventive (or deterrent), the educative 
(or reformative), and the retributive theories 

cc °rding to the first view, the aim of punishment is to 

e cr others from committing similar oScnces It is expressed 
tn the familiar dictum of the judge- 6 * * * * 11 You are not punished 
or stealing sheep, but m order that sheep maj not be stolen ” 
us were the sole object of punishment, it seems probable 

la , with the development of the moral consciousness, it 

ou speedily be abolished for it could scarcely be regarded 
s jus to mfhet pam on one man merely for the benefit of 
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others It would involve treating a man as a thing as a mere 
means, not an end in himself 

The second new is that the aim of punishment is to educate 
or reform the offender himself This appears to be the new 
that is most commonly taken at the present time , l because 
it is the one which seems to fit in best with the humanitarian 
sentiments of the age It is evident that this theory could 
hardly be used to justify the penalty of death , and many other 
forms of punishment also would have to be regarded from this 
point of view as ineffective Indeed it is probable that m 
many instances hand treatment would have a better effect 
than punishment 

The third new is that the aim of punishment is to allow a 
man’s deed to return on his own head, i e to make it apparent 
that the evil consequences of his act are not merely evils to 
others, but enls in which he is himself involved 2 This is the 
new of punishment which appears to accord best with the 
origin of punishment among early peoples but in later tunes, 
especially in Christian countries, there has been a tendency 
to reject it in favour of one or other of the two preceding 
theories, because it seems to rest on the unchristian passion 
of revenge 

In this objection, however, there seems to be a misunder- 
standing involved Bevenge is condemned by Christianity 
on account of the feeling of personal malevolence which is 
involved in it But retribution inflicted by a court of justice 
need not involve any such feeling Such a court simply ac- 
cords to a man what he has earned He has done end and it 
is reasonable that the evil should return upon himself as the 
wages of his sin — the negative value which he has produced 
Indeed there wonld in a sense be an inner self-contradiction 
in any society which abstained from inflicting punishment 
upon the guilty 


1 Though perhaps, it is most often held m conjunction mth the 
preceding new (the deterrent) 

: For an emphatic statement of this nevr, s°e Carlyle s La‘!*r Day 
Pamphlets, No 2 See also Adam Smith s Theory of Moral Scrhmcrt, 
Part II, sect I, chap iv , n c'r, Bradley’s Ethical Studies, Essay I, 
and D nhnng ’s Cvrsvs der Phih:oyh\t, sect IF , chap n 
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Suppose a society had a law against stealing and yet allowed 
a thief who was unable to make restitution to escape scot-free 
The laws of such a society would be little more than injunctions 
01 recommendations to its citizens They would not have the 
force of imperatives, or at least they would be imperatives 
which are liable to exceptions Absolute imperatives must 
either be able to prevent any violation of their commands, 
or else must m some way vindicate their authority when thej 
are violated 1 2 * * This seems to be the primary aim of 
punishment 

It should be observed, howevei, that this aim in a sense 
includes the other two If the aim of punishment is to vin- 
dicate the authority of the law, this will be partly done m so 
far as the offender is reformed, and in so far as similar acts 
are prevented And indeed neither reformation nor preven- 
tion is likely to be effected by punishment unless it is recognised 
that the punishment is a vindication of (he law — i c a revelation 
of the fact that the law holds good although it has been broken, 
that, in a sense, the breaking of it is a nullity It is only when 
an offender sees the punishment of his crime to be the natural 
or logical outcome of his act that lie is likely to be led to any 
real repentance , and it is only this recognition also that js 
likely to lead others to any real abhorrence of crime, as distinct 
from fear of its consequences We may regard the retributive 
theory, then, when thus understood, as the most satisfactory 
of all the theories of punishment 5 


1 Cf above, p 246 

2 A complete discussion of the theory of Punishment must be left 

o "Titers on the Philosophy of Law I bavo here noticed only those 

points that seemed most important The most original and suggestive 
treatment of the "hole subject is that contained in Hegel’s Philosophy 

f l 3^t> §| 36 103 (see § 11) Besides the above theories, there are 
other possible me" s of Punishment For instance, there is the view that 
a mam object of Punishment is to get rid of the offender, so as to prev ent 
um from worlaug further mischief This is a preventive theory in a 
some" hot different sense from that already referred to under that 
name But tins view would evidently apply onlv to some forms of 
Punishment For nn mterestmg treatment of the "hole subject, the 
student may be referred to Green’s Collected Works, Vol H , pp 48G 
511 Discussions on this subject will also be found m Stephen’s Social 
nights and Duties and m the International Journal of Ethics, Vol II , 
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7 Responsibility — In considering the subject of punish- 
ment, it is necessary to ascertain to what extent a man is to 
be regarded as responsible for his actions The plea of insanity 
is always held to exempt a man from punishment , but some 
thinkers go much further than this Some hold, m fact, 
that all crime ought to be regarded as an evidence of insanity, 
and consequently that no one is to be regarded as responsible 
for Ins evil deeds Instead of punishing men for their crimes, 
therefore, we ought rather to try to cure them of their dis- 
tempers 1 Tins view, of course, rests on the purely determinist 
conception of human conduct It regards a man’s acts not 
as the outcome of himself hut of his circumstances If the 
Y'iew of freedom which we have already taken is correct, this 
idea is false A man’s acts, when he is fully aware of what heO^ 
is doing, are the expression of his own character, and it is 
impossible to go behind this character and fix the blame of 

it on some one else : 

The case of insanity is different Here the man is alienated 
from himself, and his acts are not his own Of course, we must 
recognize m the sane man also a certain part of conduct for 
which he is not entirely responsible Ignorance excuses much, 
unless the ignorance is itself culpable Any condition m which 
a man is not fully master of himself removes his responsibility, 
except when — as in drunkenness— he can be blamed for the 
condition m which he is When an act is done impulsively, 
also, a man has not the same full responsibility as he has for 
a deliberate action , except m so far as he is to be blamed for 
having habitually lived in a universe in which impulsive acts 
are possible 3 

8 Remorse — When an evil deed has been done, and when 
the wickedness of it has been brought home to the actor, it is 
accompanied by what is known as the pam of conscience 

No 1, pp 20 31 and 51-7G, and No 2, pp 232 9 , also Yol IY, No 3, 
pp 2G9 S4 Yol Y , No 2, pp 241-3, Vol VI , No 4, pp 479 502, and 
Yol YII , No 1 pp 95 6 

1 This is amusingly illustrated in S Butler’s Eretchon 

1 Cf above, Booh ! , chap in , pp 82 3 

’ On this whole subject see Anstotle’s Ethics, Booh III , chap v 
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Tins pain anscs from the sense of discord between our deeds 
and our ideals It is proportioned, therefore, not to the 
enormity of our sins, but to the degree of discrepancy between 
these and our moral aspirations In the “ hardened sinner ” 
it is scarcely felt at all, because he 1ms habituated himself to 
live within a universe with whose ideals his nets arc in perfect 
harmony It is only in the rare moments m w Inch he becomes 
aware of the larger universe beyond, that he is made conscious 
of any pang 

On the other hand, in a sensitive moral nature, habituated 
to the higher universe of moral purpose, an c\ ,1 deed is not 
merely accompanied by a pang of conscience, but, if it is an 
evil of any considerable magnitude, by a recurrent and per- 
sistent sense of having fallen from one’s proper level This 
persistent feeling of degradation is known as remorse In its 
deepest form, it is not merely a grief for particular acts but 
a sense of degradation m one’s whole moral character — a 
sense that one has offended aginst the highest lnw, and that 
one s wdiolo nature is m need of regeneration The best 
expression of this m all literature is, I suppose, that contained 
in the 51st Psalm “ Against thee, thee only', have I sinned, and 
one this evil m thy sight Behold, I was sbapen in 
iniquity, and in sm did my 7 mother conceive me,” etc 


9 Reformation — The natural effect of remorse 1 is to lead 
to ^reformation of character This effect may 7 be prevented 
y stifling the conscience,” i c by 7 persistently withdrawing 
our attention from the higher moral universe and endeavouring 
.o habituate ourselves to a life m a low er one This endeavour 
may easily be successful There is nothing inevitable about 
e higher point of view Facilis descensus Averni But if 
we o not thus abstract our attention from the voice of con- 


„ n .f ome w rjt f rs 'T ' 1 tll ° application of the term “ remorse ” to those 
cases m which it does not lead to repentance Sometimes the sense 
imnnSi ' 011 UlC nght P atl » 18 s0 strong, that a return to it seems 
t th° mind sinks into absolute despair But there seems 

Tt su nicicnt reason for confining the term to such cases as these 
It apphes properly to any case in which there is a 


of 


Pfinematir,/ rrii 111 wuimi mere is a gnawing vain vi 
•* t x . 10 18 derived from the Latin reniordeo meaning 

to bite again and again ” 
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science, the natural result is that we make an effort to regam the 
level from which we have fallen, to bring our own actions once 
more into accordance with the ideals of which we are aware 
This rise often requires a certain renewal of our whole nature 
It requires a process of conversion like that to which we have 
already referred Such a process is brought ouff in the Psalm 
which we have already quoted “ Purge me with hyssop, and 
I shall be clean Create in me a clean heart ” 

hat is here figuratively referred to is the process of habitua- 
ting ourselves to a higher universe, involving a transformation 
of our whole nature 'When such a transformation is effected, 
it becomes almost impossible to act upon the lower level Our 
habits of action become adjusted to the ideal within us, and 
go on almost without an effort The will becomes to some 
extent “ holy ” Indeed some religious enthusiasts have even 
thought that such a process of “ sanctification ” may go so 
far as to make sin an impossibility 1 But this is an exaggera- 
tion , “ for virtue, ’ as Hamlet says, “ cannot so inoculate our 
old stock but we shall relish of it ” What actually is possible 
is that we should definitely identify our wills with the highest 
point of new, and habituate ourselves by degrees to action 
that is m accordance with this In this way we may asympto- 
tically approximate to a state of perfect holiness of will 

^10 Forgiveness — The place of punishment has been in- 
dicated as the recod of gudt upon the offender, thereby assert- 
ing the majesty of law, and leading on, through this, to re- 
pentance and reformation In this way “ the wheel comes full 
circle ” the crime is wiped out — i e its essential nullity is 
exhibited — within the universe occupied by the criminal 
It is possible, however, that this revolution may be effected 
without the intervention of punishment The gudt may be 
brought home to the mind, not by the working of it out witlnn 
the universe m which it has arisen, but by rising to a higher 
universe Education, for instance, may bring about this 
result Modern humanitarian sentiment leads us, as far as 

1 1 Cf Firsi Epu'k of John, chap m , 9 “ Whosoever is bom of God 

doth not commit sin , for his seed remaineth in him , and he cannot 
sin, because he is bom of God." 
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possible, to seek to deal witli criminals — especially young 
cr im inals— in this way, rather than by way of punishment 
Where this is possible, the offence can be forgiven, because it 
no longer exists at the higher point of view It must be 
remembered, however, that to say this is not to deny the 
validity of the preceding account of punishment 1 

11 Hegel’s Theory of Punishment — The retributive theory 
of punishment, as explained in the preceding sections, is 
essentially that of Hegel , but, as stated by Hegel, it is too 
elaborate and involves too much reference to the general 
philosophical system of Hegel, to be properly considered in 
sucb a Manual as this 2 The general contention, however, is 
comparatively simple It is that punishment is demanded, 
by the criminal It may even be described as his Reward , 
and, thus regarded, the view becomes essentially identical with 
the very simple conception of Aristotle, according to which it 
may rightly he described as 1 negative reward ’ The same view 
may be said, to be implied in the biblical phrase that ‘ the wages 
of sin is death ’ 

The meaning of this may be a little more fully explained 
It is rightly said that ‘ virtue is its own reward ’ When 
one acts rightly, there is normally no call for any external 
reward, though in certain circumstances, some reward may be 
felt to be appropriate When the right thing is done, with 
clear consciousness of all that is involved m it, it achieves its 
purpose by realizing some form of good The actor may suffer 
m doing it , and, m that case, it may be right that he should 
receive some suitable compensation , or he may fail, m spite 
of all lus effort, to accomplish the purpose at which he aims 
But the intrinsic reward of his action is found in the accom- 
plishment of the end at which he aimed 

On the other hand, the man who aims at destruction is 
entitled to a negative reward It is his right, and he ought to 

1 Somo highly suggestive remarks on the relation between Punish 
ment and Forgiveness will he found in Caird’s Hegel, pp 28 30 

it has been well expounded and discussed by McTaggart in his 
Studies m Hegelian Cosmology See also Bradley's Ethical Studies, 
Lssav I , and Rashdall’s Theory of Good and Evil, Book I , chap ix 
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get it The society that punishes hun is not defrauding him of 
his due, but giving him what he deserves, what he has earned 
Ordinary language recognizes this, and it is quite in accordance 
with common sense The punishment may help to cure him, 
and incidentally to warn and cure others , just as the intrinsic 
reward of a good action may stimulate and encourage others 
to do likewise 

But, of course, this presupposes that his action is deliberate 
If he is insane or mentally deranged, he is not entitled to his 
punishment, any more than one who brings about a good result 
ignorantly or by accident is entitled to the reward that is 
directly or indirectly involved m it 

Incidentally, the successful action of the well intentioned 
man may encourage otlieis to go and do likewise , and, similarly, 
the punishment of the cnnnnal may serve to deter others from 
following in his footsteps But these are incidental results of 
good and evil actions, rather than the direct outcome of the 
actions themselves 

Thus interpreted, the Hegelian theory of punishment seems 
to be the most satisfactory theory that has been put forward 
It helps to explain why it is that men who are not liable to 
any external punishment for their evil deeds or negligence 
tend to seek to impose upon themselves some form of penance 
They feel that they have not get then deseits The natural 
result is repentance All this applies to the dehberate actions 
of normal human beings It does not apply to those who are 
wholly or paitially insane , and it may be well to add a little 
here about this 

12 Recent Pathological Studies — In dealing with the 
general relations between Wish and Will, we had occasion to 
refer to the psychological researches that have been cained 
on by Freud and others into the ways in which human actions 
are liable to be affected by the presence of suppressed wishes, 
due to some extent to misguided methods of education The 
recognition of these influences has led to the view that the 
treatment of some forms of vice and enme should be medical 
or educational, rather than purely punitive This has, of 
course, been generally acknowledged in the case of definite 
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forms of insanity and even of pronounced mental deficiency 
What is now being urged is that there are many forms and 
degrees of mental perversion, and that possibly most forms 
of sm and crime should be regarded as being due to such per- 
version, and consequently as not properly subject to moral 
blame This would not necessarily imply that no form of 
punishment should be used, but only that the punishment 
should be regarded as being essentiallv medicinal 

It is notev orthy, in this connection, that even F H Bradley, 
who was on the whole a strong supporter of the retnbutory 
view of punishment, wrote a remarkable paper 1 dealing with 
what he called ‘social surgery,’ in which he appeared to 
advocate infanticide m certain circumstances as a form of 
preventive punishment by the elimination of those who might 
be presumed to be unfit 

The psycho-analysts seek rather to prevent crime by dis- 
covering what arc commonly referred to as 1 complexes,’ 
and using what, in a broad sense, may be characterised as 
medical methods for their cure The discussion of this hardly 
falls within the scope of a purely ethical study, any more than 
the general treatment of insanity does What it involves is 
the question, how far particular individuals can be regarded 
as being, m the full sense of the word, responsible for their 
actions If they know that they are doing wrong, some form 
of punishment is the natural expression of social disapproval, 
and may serve to prevent the recurrence of the wrong and 
possibly also to have a considerable educative effect on 
the wrong-doer But, if the wrong-doer does not really know 
that he is doing wrong, or is somehow incapable of self- 
control, some form of medical treatment would seem to be 
called for 

The question, ‘ Can’st thou not minister to a mind 
diseased ? ’ is probably a good deal nearer to the possibility 
of an affirmative answer than it was m the time of Shakespeare , 
but it hardly falls within the province of Ethics to deal with it, 
though it does, no doubt, belong to the closely related province 

1 “ Some Remarks on Punishment ” published in the International 
Journal of Ethics, April, 1894 
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of Psychology In dealing with crime, there are evidently 
several distinctions that it is important to draw A person who 
has committed an action that may be characterised as criminal 
(whether definitely so recognised by the law of his country 
or not) may be (1) definitely insane, (2) suffering from some 
temporary obsession or * complex: ’, (3) following some 

erroneous principle, conscientiously believed to be sound, (4) 
indifferent to moral considerations 

In the first case, it seems clear that lie ought to be confined 
and dealt with m accordance with the best medical knowledge 
that is available The second case is one in which the advice 
of the psycho-analyst might be properly called in In the 
third case it might be necessary to confine the offender and, if 
possible, convince him of his error The fourth case is the one 
that definitely calls for punishment — perhaps as a preliminary 
to or element in a course of moral education In extreme 
cases, it may call for the penalty of death 

Birth restriction may, m some cases, serve as a preventive 
measure 1 2 Infanticide, which appears to have been suggested 
by Bradley m the article already referred to in the International 
Journal of Ethics 1 , is at least open to the objection that it would 
tend to encourage a degree of indifference to human life and 
human suffering which it would be undesirable to cultivate 
It seems strange that Bradley should ever have thought that 
such treatment as he suggests w ould be m accordance with the 
‘ ethos ’ of any modern civilised people But what he meant 
is, in any case, not very clearly explained , and, at any rate, 
it is hard to see how it could properly be brought under the 
conception of Punishment 

13 Social Corruption — So far we have been looking at 
moral evil only as it appears in the individual life But a 

1 The methods undei ninth it might legitimately be applied, could 
only be properly discussed in a treatise on Social Philosophy or on 
Casuistry 

2 * Some Remarts on Punishment ’ Some remarts on Bradley’s 
‘Remarts’ mil ho found m Rashdall’s Theory of Good and Sul, Yol 
II , pp 42G 7 The subject seems to belong to Social Philosophy rather 
than to the more limited province of Ethics 
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society, as well as an individual, may have moral excellence 
or defect It may have its customs and its institutions so 
framed as to give encouragement to its citizens at every turn 
to live at the highest human level , or it may have them bo 
devised as to obstruct the moral life and make virtue, in certain 
aspects, almost an impossibility 1 

Civilization ought to mean the arrangement of social con- 
ditions so as to make virtue as easy and vice as difficult as 
possible But civilization, as it actually exists, is partly a 
product of the vices as well as of the virtues of mankind , and 
is adapted to the former as well as to the latter It is not 
arranged for the extinction of vice, but at most, in Burke’s 
language, that vice may “ lose half its evil by losing all its 
grossness ” It is arranged not for the promotion of virtue 
but only of respectability Heroic virtue is in many ways 
made difficult rather thau easy 2 Among the rich luxury is 
encouraged Wants are multiplied, and go on multiplying 
themselves, and men are tempted to seek the satisfaction of 
them by dishonourable means The poor, on the other hand, 
are exploited — i e used as a mere means for the advantage of 
others They have no leisure for culture and are exposed to 
many temptations 

When a nation has reached such a stage as this, it often 
declines and falls Indeed, it must do so unless it is re- 
awakened by a reformer, such os in our own time Carlyle and 
Buskin Sometimes also it is saved by a revolution , but this 
generally involves almost as much moral evil as the corrupt 
state of society itself Sometimes, again, a nation wanders 
so far from the ways of righteousness that other nations feel 
justified in stepping in for its punishment It is m such cases 
that an offensive warfare seems to be justified But it is 
seldom that one nation is thus entitled to make itself the judge 
of another The Jews seem to have regarded themselves m 
this way m ancient times In modern times, as a general rule, 
only a combination of nations could feel themselves to repre- 

. ri Muirhead has enumerated, as illustrations of such institutions 
Elements of Ethics, 2nd Edition, p 174), "brothels rambling dens, 
cnbs, and finishing schools ” 

s See Carlyle’s view on this point in Ins Essay on “ The Opera ” 
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sent the side of right reason against the corruptions of some 
particular society 1 

1 This chapter is of course concerned onlv with the dfocal aspect of 
moral pathologj For other aspects see Mercier’s Coni id and its Bis 
orders, also the interesting books hr Mr W D Jfomson on Juvenile 
Offender* and Crime and its Causes, Enrico Fern’s Criminal Society, 
Maudslev's Body and Hind, and other works on morbid psychology, 
cnmmologv, Ac On the subjects of sin and punishment reference 
should be made to Dr McTnggart’s Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, 
chaps v and vi 


1 Til 



CHAPTER VII 

MORAL PROGRESS 

1 Social Evolution — Although we have frequently referred, 
throughout the preceding chapters, to the fact that the moral 
life is to be regarded as a process of development, yet our 
treatment of it has been to a large extent statical What has 
been said, however, in the closing paragraphs of the last two 
chapters, with reference to the work of the moral reformer, 
seems to lead us naturally to a more explicit consideration of 
the conditions of moral development That there is a certain 
“ increasing purpose through the ages,” is a truth that is now 
in some form generally admitted, however much we may be 
tempted at times to doubt it 

This is on the whole an entirely modern conception, and 
is somewhat contrary to the impressions of the natural man 
It is not only to the graceful pessimism of a Horace that the 
present generation seems a degenerate offspring of heroic sires 
The idea of a Golden Age behind us, of the “ good old times,” 
when men were uncoirupted by the luxuries and follies of a later 
age, of the “wisdom of our ancestors,” when men looked at the 
world with a fresher and deeper glance, has a certain natural 
fascination for the discontented spirit of man Nor is it entirely 
without a basis in fact If “ new occasions bring new duties,” 
they also bring new opportunities for vice Looking, for 
instance, at the commercial morahty of the present time, 
and comparing it with the practices of more primitive peoples, 
we have often a difficulty in determining whether, in the root 
of the matter, we have advanced or receded If m some 
respects our actions seem more trustworthy and based on 
broader and more reasonable principles, in other respects we 
seem to have grown more selfish and dishonest than men ever 
were before 1 

Of Marshall 6 Principles of Economics, pp 6 8 and 361 
386 
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It is on!} when we pass from the actions of individual human 
bemgs to the consideration of the principles on which men are 
expected to act — the codes of duty and ideals of virtue which 
have grown up among us — that we gain any firm assurance of 
progress When we reflect, however, that those higher 
conceptions of conduct which prevail among us could scarcely 
hold their ground if there were not some individuals who 
habitually acted in accordance with them, we may be led to 
bebeve that even in the individual life there must on the whole 
have been a certain advancement And, indeed, this convic- 
tion ought to be rather strengthened than otherwise by the 
recognition that, in our modern system of life, there are depths 
of degradation which to a ruder state of existence are scarcel} 
known Corrupho opium pcssima The grass, as Ruskin 
somewhere remarks, is green every year it is only the wheat 
that, on account of its higher nature, is liable to a blight 
So, too, a mere animal is incapable of such a fall as we find m 
man As Walt Whitman says, — 

‘ Tbci do not sweat- and whine about their condition, 

Thei do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins 
They do not make me sick discussing their duty to God , 

Xot one is dissatisfied, not one is demented 
\\ ith the mama of owning things , 

Xo‘ one kneels to another, nor to his land that bred thousands 
of \ears ago , 

Xot one is respectable or unhappy over the who’e earth ’ 

All this is, no doubt, ven creditable to the lower animals , 
tet it need not induce us to envy their condition Jinn’s 
relatne unhappiness as Carhle says, is due to his greatness 
“ The assertion of our weakness and deficiency,” ns Emerson 
puts it, “ is the fine innuendo by which the soul makes its 
enormous claim ’ “ A spark disturbs our clod , ” and thi- 
disturbance brings with it the possibility of new forms of cm! 
Animals am not capaVc of the higher forms of t ui “ The 
ada antages which I envy in mv neighbour, the f3\ our of s ocmta 
or of a particular person which I lose and he vans end vlich 
makes me jealous of him, the superiority m firm or power 
place of which the imagination excites mi rmlation— 
would have no more existence for an rgent not self-conscou-. 
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or not dealing with other self-conscious agents, than colour 
has for the blind ” l 

So it is also, m some measure, with the growth ofomnzation 
Knowledge is power for evil as well as for good The depth of 
our Hell measures the height of our Heaven , and when we 
are conscious of special degradation and misery in the midst 
of a high civilization, we may reflect, with Milton s Satan, 
“ No wonder, fallen such a pernicious height ” There seems 
therefore, to he no real reason for doubting that in the general 
improvement of the conditions of bfe there is also a certain 
moral advance 2 * * * * To the consideration of this advance we 
may now appropriately devote a few paragraphs 


2 The Moral Universe — We have seen alieady that the 
moral life of an individual is lived within what may be described 
as a social or moral universe Such a universe is constituted 
by various elements It consists, on the one hand, of a moral 
ideal, generally recognized by the society in which the in- 
dividual lives This ideal may be expressed m a code of com- 
mandments, in a senes of injunctions, 01 m the form of a 
life which is set up as a model for our imitation This is the 
ideal side of our moral universe On the other hand, it consists 
of definite social institutions, such as we have referred to m 
Chapter II Finally, it consists of certain habitual modes 


1 Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, p 131 It should, however, in fairness 

he noted, that practically all the evils here alluded to are to be found 

in a rudimentary form even among the lower animals What is peculiar 

to man is not so much the presence of new forms of evil as the clear 

consciousness that they are evil, and the consequent degradation in 

yielding to them Still, it is also true that civilization creates more 

subtle forms of evil 

8 Even Carlyle partly admits this See his Heroes and Hero IFoiwuy, 
Lect IV " I do not malic much of 1 Progress of the Species ’ as handled 
in these tunes of ours Yet I may say, the fact itself seems certain 
enough No man whatever believes, or can believe, exact!} 7 8 what 
hiB grandfather believed he enlarges somovhat, by fresh discovery, 
his view of the Universe , and consequently his Theorem of tho Universe 
It is tho history of every man , and in tho history of mankind wo 
see it summed up into great historical amounts — revolutions, new epochs 
So with all beliefs whatsoever in this world — all Systems of Belief 
and Systems of Practice that spring from these ” 
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of action, acquired rather by half-unconscious imitation 
than by any distinct injunctions or efforts to copy an 
ideal pattern 

In any given age and country these three elements of a social 
universe mil nearly always be found in some more or less full} 
developed form , but often there is a very considerable diver- 
gence between the three A people’s ideal does not always 
bear a close resemblance to its institutions or its habits , and 
sometimes even its habits are not entirely conformable to its 
institutions A religion of peace and good-will has been found 
not incompatible with the thumb-screw and the torpedo 
and the existence of the monogamic familv is not always a 
guarantee of social puntv A large part of the moral develop- 
ment of peoples consists in the effort to adjust these three 
elements to one another , though it also partly consists m the 
effort to elevate their ideas, and improte their institutions and 
habits 

3 Inner Contradiction in our Universe — The mere want of 
adjustment between the various elements in our moral nnivcr-e 
is often of itself sufficient to suggest the need of a new ideal 
or of new institutions Institutions to which men’s habit- 
cannot be adapted are soon felt to lie unsatisfactory, and hate 
to be abolished Thi= was largely true, for instance, of the 
institution of celibacj .amorg the ciergv in the middle ones 
80 again if our institutions ind habits are in contradiction 
with our ideal this will sometimes be the mean*- of cn-bhnu u« 
to see that our ldo'd is too narrow The early Cbn=tmn idea! 
has been in this sn expanded by the absorption of elements 
denved from the Greeks aud other pagan people- 

On the other hand, orr habits may become gradually re- 
formed so -s to adapt thems-lves to the institutions •'nionu 
which we lne and our institutions may jrrcdtrfh be •’djusted 
to our ideals Tin- is primps the more normal corns: o f t!" 4 
two Sonietimc- there i« a cn=is m a people - hfe, in -.inch 
the question nn'C= av; ether c mstitut’ons arc to reso’u 
tioruxod or men’s habits rctV ,red There c ::ms to he suc>i 1 
ensjj, for ln'i-mce at the present time with regard to 0 r 
irdus‘wal «y«tcm 
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4. Sense of Incompleteness. — Even apart, however, from 
those contradictions within our universe which drive us forward 
by a kind of natural dialectic, there is also a tendency to pro- 
gress in our habits, institutions, and ideals, due simply to our 
consciousness of their incompleteness This incompleteness 
is often first brought to clear consciousness by some reformer 
who points out a certain want of logic in our present system 
Such a reformer points out, for instance, that we habitually 
act in one way under certain circumstances, but m quite an 
opposite way under other circumstances, when there is no 
sufficient reason to account for the difference 
He may point out inconsistencies, for instance, in the way 
in which men commonly treat their children, being sometimes 
cruel and sometimes over-indulgent Or he may point out 
the difference between the morality recognized in the relations 
between countries in then: negotiations with one another and 
that recognized in the relations between individuals, and may 
ask whether there is any adequate reason for this contrast 
Or he may point to the pains inflicted on animals in certain 
processes of vivisection, or in various forms of the chase, or in 
slaughter-houses, or even in the ordinary use of animals as 
instruments of human service , he may contrast this with the 
treatment accorded to human beings , and may ask whether, 
seeing that in respect of the suffering of pam there appears 
to be no distinction between men and animals, there is any 
sufficient reason for tolerating in the case of animals what would 
not be tolerated m the case of men 
Or, again, he may turn to the institutions of social life, as 
distinguished from its habits, and may call attention to 
anomahes in the government of the country, in the regulation 
of family life, in the methods of industrial action, and m the 
various other organized forms m which the life of the com- 
munity is carried on He may thus criticise these institutions by 
means of themselves, showing that the principles underlying 
them are incompletely carried out He may ask, for instance, 
upon what recognized principle women are excluded from certain 
functions and privileges which are universally open to men 
Finally, such a reformer, carrying his weapon of criticism 
still higher, may attack our ideals themselves He may ask 
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whether we are quite consistent m onr ideas of what constitutes 
the highest kind of life Is there not a certain narrowness 
about them 2 Do we not apply principles m one direction 
which we omit to extend m another 2 If we attach so mnch 
importance to the tithing of mint and cummin, should we not 
be at least equally careful about some other weightier matters 
of the law 2 If the ideal man should be brave m battle and 
temperate in his food and drink, should he not also shoe 
fortitude under disaster and self-restraint in power 2 Such 
questions lead 1 to an extension of the conception of our duties 
and of the virtues which we ought to cultivate , and this aspect 
of moral development is so important that it mi) be well to 
consider it a little more fully 

5 Deepening of Moral Insight —There is no respect in 
which moral progress can be more clearly seen than m the 
deepening views which men are led to take of the nature of the 
virtues and of the duties that are required of them 

This has been illustrated m a most master!} manner bv 
Green m that part of his Prolegomena to Pi hi cor m which he 
contrasts the Greek with the modem conceptions of virtue — 
perhaps the most original and suggesfnc chapter in the -nhole 
of that great work He takes up the two most prominent 
of the personal virtues recognized by the Grecls, courage 
and temperance, 5 and shows bow in modem times both the 
ranee of their application has been extended and the concep- 
tion of the principle on which they rest deepened IN ith re- 
gard to temperance, for instance, be ob=en es that the Grech - 
limited the application of this virtue to questions of food and 
drink , ’ud sexual int<”-caarse , whereas m modern time 5 , 
wo apply it to x-anous o‘ner forms of solf-dem'd He urge 5 , 
moreover, that even with regard to tho-c part'cukr forms 
of self-indulgence which the Greeks recognized as xraous 
the prmcples on which they rested the claim for vM-dentd 
were not 5 o Ue'p ns ours 
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“Wo present to ourselves,” ns lie says, 1 “the objects of 
moral loyalty winch we should be aslinmed to foisakc for our 
pleasures, m a far greater variety of forms than did the Greek, 
and it is a much larger self-denial which loyalty to these 
objects demands of us It is no longer the State alone that 
represents to us the mchor natura before whose claims our 
animal inclinations sink abashed Other forms of association 
put restraints and make demands on us which the Gieek knew 
not An indulgence, which a man would otherwise allow him- 
self, lie foregoes m consideration of claims on the part of wife 
or children, of men as such or women as such, of fellow - 
Christians or fellow -workmen, which could not have been made 
intelligible in the ancient world It is ccitain that the 
requirements founded on ideas of common good, which in 
our consciences wc recognize ns calling for the surrender of 
our inclinations to pleasure, are more fni -reaching and pene- 
trate life more deeply than did such requirements m the ancient 
world, mid that m consequence a inoic complete self-denial 
is demanded of us ” 

And Green goes on to add that even m respect of those 
aspects of life in which the Greeks did recognize the value of 
self-denial, their recognition is less complete and far-rcnching 
than that, of the moral consciousness in our own time This 
is especially true with regard to self-denial m matters of sexual 
indulgence And the change which lias thus taken place m 
our moral consciousness does not mean merely that we have 
extended the range within which certain virtues nre applicable 
It involves also a deepening of onr conception of the principles 
on w huh the virtue rests 

Hie principles from winch it was derived ” 2 by the Greek 
moralists, 10 fir as they were practically available and 
< name, ‘eem to have been twofold One was that all indul- 
gin'' 1 1 hoiild be avoided which unfitted a man for the discharge 

, ",V Ut r 111 p f ‘>ce or war, the other, that such a check 
" " f 's'T 1 * 011 the lusts of the flesh ns might prevent them 
from nming m what a Greek knew ns f/i/m,— a kind of snlf- 
fl'-'rtion and aggression upon the rights of others m respect 

1 1" at p gs i 
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of person and property, lor which we Lave not an equivalent 
name, but which was looked upon as the antithesis of the civil 
spirit ” 

Another prevalent notion among Greek philosophers was 
“ that the kind of pleasure with which temperance has to do 
is in some way unworthy of man, because one of which the 
other animals are susceptible ” “ Society was not in a state 
m which the principle that humanity m the person of ev cry one 
is to be treated always as an end, never merely as a means, 
could be apprehended m its full universality , and it is this 
principle alone however it may be stated, which affords a 
rational ground for the obligation to chastitv as we understand 
it 

The society of modern Christendom, it is needless to si ) , is 
far enough from acting upon it, but in its conscience it recog- 
nizes the principle as it was not recognized in the ancient w orld 
The legal investment of ever)' one with personal rights makes 
it impossible for one whose mind is open to the claims of others 
to ignore the wrong of treating a womnn as the servant of his 
pleasures at the cost of her own degradation Though the 
wrong is still habitually done, it is done under a rebuke of 
conscience to which a Greek of Aristotle’s time, with most 
women about him in slavery-, and without even the capacitv 
(to judge from the writings of the philosopher 5 ) for an irie'd of 
society in which this should bo otherwise, could not have been 
sensible The =en=ibility could onlv arise m sequence upon that 
change in the actual structure of society through which tV 
human person, as such, without distinction of sc\, became the 
subject of rights 1,1 

Thus we have here, not merely an extension of the ranct of 
the virtue, but al=o a deeper conception of the principle upon 
winch it rests And the 'ante truth mmht Ik? illustrated in 
the ease of other virtues The pnrciple of the virtues in fact 
becomes itmv er-alized, and cca'e= to attarh itHf simply to 
this or tint particular mode of manifest itmn And along 
with thn universalization there conws a deeper to-w , ou 'W- 
of the inwardness of the virtuous life So long as the virt, e 
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are connected only with particular modes of manifestation 
in social life (e g courage with the activities of war), they seem 
to be little more than outer facts When, on the other hand, 
we see that the essence of the virtues consists in the application 
of a certain principle, whatever may be the sphere m which it is 
applied, we recognize at the same time that their essence lies 
rather m the attitude of the individual heart than m the 
particular forms of outward action 

It is true that the Greeks were by no means ignorant of this 
essentially inward character of the virtues They knew — i e 
their best thinkers knew — that the virtues are not virtues at 
all unless they are accompanied with purity of heart and will, 
unless they are done rot) aaA.ou maa, for the sake of what is 
beautiful or noble But the recognition of this has been very 
much deepened 1 by the growth of a clearer consciousness of 
the universality of the principles on which the virtues rest 

6 New Obligations — In the preceding section we have seen 
that the deepening of the conception of the principle on which 
the virtues rest is accompanied by an extension of the sphere 
of their application The expansion of our ideas of obligation 
which takes place in this way is of a comparatively simple 
kmd W r e learn to recognize that what applies to the Greek 
applies equally to the Barbarian, that what applies to the 
Jew applies equally to the Gentile, that what applies to men 
applies equally to women 

But along with this expansion there is another of a less 
simple kind, by which we become aware of obligations that 
present themselves to our minds as new rather than as mere 
extensions of the old ones Thus, when the Christian concep- 
tion of man’s nature and destiny was introduced, it seemed to 
bring with it an obligation of propagandism which had not 
been felt m the same way before The recognition of the in- 
finite issues at stake in the moral regeneration of mankind, 
and of the interest in these issues winch belongs to every 

1 It seems to mo that Green somewhat exaggerates the unity of 
sentiment on this pomt m the Greek and Christian moral consciousness, 
bid , p 271 seq , p 288, etc But no doubt there is greater danger in 
unduly emphasizing the divergence between them 
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individual soul, rendered it an imperative obligation on those 
who accepted the Chnstian doctrine to endeavour, to the 
utmost of their power, to “ preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture ” On the other hand, the knowledge winch has been 
subsequently acquired of the gradual way in which the moral 
nature develops, has modified the obhgation of preaching, 
and transformed it into the obhgation to make intellectual and 
moral education universally accessible 

Again, the knowledge that has recently been acquired of the 
relation between men aud animals has led to a transformation 
of ourviewwith regard to the way m which the latter ought to 
be treated It would be going somewhat too far to describe 
this transformation by saying that we have extended to the 
lower animals the same conception of rights and obligations 
as we apply to men In the ease of some of the lower animals 
any such extension would be generally regarded as absurd , 
and even with lespeet to the highest of them, unless we allow 
that they are self-conscious, rational beings, with a moral 
life like that of man (which even their best friends scarcely 
claim for them), we cannot acknowledge that they possess 
rights, m any strict interpretation of the term 

AH that we seem entitled to say is, that we have begun to 
recognize that the animal consciousness has a certain kinship 
with our own, that we can discover in it traces of feelings, 
perceptions, and instincts that appear to be on the way to- 
wards the development of a moral life, and that consequently 
we feel bound to treat the animals, at least in their higher 
forms, m a way that is semi-human— m a way approximating 
to that m which we treat children, in whom also the moial 
consciousness, to which rights attach, is not fully developed 1 

But the acknowledgement of our relationship has, in recent 
times, extended even further than this Even with inanimate 
nature we have begun to recognize a certain kinship , and this 
has given rise in some minds to a more or less vague sentiment 

1 1 need hardly say that I do not intend this passage to he taken as 
a complete discussion of this difficult question The quasi rights of 
children, for instance, must differ widely from those of the lower animals, 
inasmuch as the former are actually on the way to become rational, 
whereas the latter are not 
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that even natmal sccnerj possesses a certain epmst-right to 
cast, and ought not to be wantonly outraged 
In noticing such extensions of our obligations as these, it 
ought not to be denied that there are also some obligations 
of winch we are apt to lose the consciousness Thus, it has 
often been pointed out that, in more primitive times, the 
consciousness of the mutual obligations of master and servant 
v as much stronger than it is now This must be fully admitted 

At the same time it should be remembered that this partial 
obliteration of the consciousness of a duty is parti} due to an 
extension of the sphere within which our obligations hold 
The intensity of the personal relationship between master 
and servant (winch, however, is often greatl} exaggerated) 
was due in part to the fact that no human obligation was 
acknowledged except what was due to that particular relation- 
ship The servant was supposed to owe a debt of gratitude 
to his nnstei for the protection and patronage vouchsafed to 
lum 1 The obligation recogni7ed on the side of the master 
was, I am afraid, generally of a much vaguer character 
Now, on the other hand, we recogmre the obligation of man 
to man, as sucli, independently of any special relationships 
That this recognition of a wider sphere of duty has practically 
weakened the nairower ties, seems to be partly true It is 
ahva} s more difficult to act up to the requirements of a large 
obligation than to those of a small one But this ought not 
to prevent us from perceiving that there has been a great 
extension of the sphere of acknowledged duty 

7 Moral Change and Change of Environment — The question 
is sometimes raised 2 whether the extension which thus takes 
place in our view of moral obligation is in reality due to a 
development of our moral consciousness, or only to a change in 
our environment Thus, it may be urged that the emancipa- 
tion of slaves 3 m modem times may be accounted for by the 
general development of our industrial methods , and it may 

Buol 'le’s History of On ilrahon, Vo) III , p 325 See also nto\ e, 
p 296 1 

s % “ cad ’ B B/emeii ts of Eihcs, p 217 seq 
Cf Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Book Hr , chop u 
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be suggested that the attempt to rest the movement in this 
direction on general considerations of the rights of men is merely 
an illustration of the cant and hypocrisy of the modern age 
Now it seems clear that the general recognition of the 
possibility of abolishing slavery (which Aristotle could not 
acknowledge), and with this the recognition of the duty of 
actually abolishing it, was really due to the development of 
economic conditions And a similar remark would apply 
m most other cases in which an extension of recognized obliga- 
tions occurs It is so, for instance, also with the movement 
towards the emancipation of women New industrial con- 
ditions have pushed forward the demand for it 
But this fact need not m any way stumble us, or make us 
hesitate the more to believe that there is a moral advance 
Doubtless the moral life does not grow up m vacuo It is 
relative throughout to the environment m which it is nurtured 
It grows by the increase of our knowledge, by the increase of 
our power, by the increase of the possibilities of our action 
The moral kfe is thus constantly being determined anew by the 
new conditions and combinations presented for solution, and 
by the new directions m which possible solutions appear 1 
But its growth is not therefore the less real 
Those who know anything of the spirit in which the emanci- 
pation of the slaves was carried out, must be well awaTe that, 
however true it may be that industrial conditions made it 
possible, that industrial conditions first brought it to men’s 
minds, and first won for it a general acceptance, however true 
it may even be that commercial and meiely political motives 
weighed most strongly with the rank and file of those who 
fought for its accomplishment, yet the inspiration of the great 
leaders of the movement, without which the necessary self- 
sacrifice would never have been undergone, was at bottom 
purely moral Mere external changes may bring the need of 
a moral reform to hglit , but it is only in so far as they thus 
serve to awaken a moral consciousness that the world is moved 
by them 

1 The spirit of man “ mates contemporary life the object on which it 
acts , itself being the infinite impulse of activity to alter its forms ” 
Hegel’s Philosophy of History (English translation), p 215 
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8 The Ideal Universe — The fact of moral progress causes 
it to be not entirely true that the good man, and especially 
the moral genius (who is generally at the same time a moral 
reformer), lives within a universe constituted by actually 
existing habits and institutions, or even by ideals that arc 
definitely acknowledged at a given time and place What is 
said of Abraham may be applied to the moral life generally 
“By faith Abraham, when he was called to go out into a place 
which he should after receive for an inheritance, obeyed , 
and he went out, not knowing whither he went Bor he 
looked for a city which hath foundations, whose Builder and 
Maker is God ” 

The spirit of man, in its moral growth, looks continually 
for such a city It is continually “ moving about in worlds 
not realized ” It is dissatisfied with the liabts and institutions 
actually established at any time and place, and even with the 
ideals that arc customarily recognized, and presses forward 
towards a form of life that shall be more complete, con- 
sistent, and satisfying 1 Hence the perennial interest of 

1 “ That which gives life its keynote is, not what men think good, 
but what they think best True, tlus is not the part of belief which 
is embodied in conduct tlio ordinary man tries to nv oid onlj what is 
obviously wrong, tlio best of men does not alwajs make us awaro 
that ho ib striving after w hat is right Wo do not see pcoplo growing into 
the resemblance of what they admire , it is much if wo can see them 
growing into the unhkcncss of that which they condemn 

But tlio dominant influenoo of life lies ever in the unrealized While 
all that we discern is the negative aspect of a man’s ideal, that ideal 
itself lives by admiration which never clothes itself in word or deed 
In seeing what ho avoids wo judge only the least important part of his 
standard , it is that which he never strives to realize in his own person 
which makes lam what ho is The average, secular man of to day 
is a different being becauso Christendom has hallowed tho precept to 
give tho cloak to him who asks the coat, it would be easier to argue 
that this claim for what most would call an impossible virtue has been 
injurious than that it has been impotent Christianity has moulded 
oharactor where we should vainlj seek to discern that it has influenced 
conduct Not the criminal code, bill the counsel of perfection shores us 
what a nation is becoming , and he who casts on any set of duties tho 
shadow of tho second best, so far as ho is successful, does more to influence 
the moral ideal than ho who succeeds in passing a now law ” These 
suggestive remarks are taken from bliss Wedgwood’s work on The Moral 
Ideal (p 373) The italics are mmc 
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Utopias and pootio dreams and anticipations of bettor modes 
of existence 

The danger, in such dreams and anticipations, is that they 
are apt to represent only a partial and abstract phase in the 
development of life, and to involve some loss of hold upon its 
concrete content In this sense, thero is some truth m the 
saying that the world as a whole is wiser than its wisest men 
The fresh intuitions of the prophets, who are as strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth, require to be rc-mterproted m the light 
of tho practical good sense of those who aro at home on it 
The prophetic seer is sometimes apt to be blinded by his own 
light, so that the rest of the world seems to him darkness 
Hence the melancholy which Carlyle regarded as at the basis 
of all true insight — the pessimism and despair which cloud the 
consciousness, so long as it sees only the imperfection and 
incompleteness of all actual achievement in the moral life, 
in contrast with the partial Pisgah-sight of something better 
to be attained , and does not yet perceive, what is often the 
deeper truth, that the germs of the better are already at work 
m tho partly good, and may even be contained in what presents 
itself at first as simply bad 

Tho recognition, however, of this moral faith, tins presence 
of the consciousness of an unattamed and even nnformulated 
ideal, leads us at once into the region of poetry and religion, 
which m a manner transcend morality Tho consideration 
of these would carry us beyond our present subject , but we 
may conclude with a chapter on some relations between 
Ethics and Metaphysics, m which the place of religion will be 
incidentally referred to 1 

1 Tho wholo subject of tho present chapter is most admirably treated 
in Muirhcad’a Elements of Ethics, Book V Prof A E Taylor, in his 
The Problem of Conduct, I1113 brought out very forcibly some of the weak 
points m modern progress, especially from the point of vieiv of the 
realization of tho individual personality 
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1 Postulates of Morality — It lias sometimes been urged that 
the requirements of the moral life cannot be propeily met 
without postulating certain conditions that may be charac- 
terized as metaphysical Kant, in particular, urged that it is 
necessary to postulate Freedom, God and Immortality As 
we have not wholly accepted the general ethical theory that 
was maintained by Kant — though we have recognized its 
value and importance — it is not necessary for us to discuss the 
particulni way in which these postulates are required by his 
doctrine 1 But it has already been noted that there is a sense 
in which Freedom at least may be held to be presupposed in 
any ethical theory , and it may be well to add here a more 
definite statement about that It is not so apparent that either 
God or Immortality can be said to be necessary presuppositions 
of the moral life , but it may at least be well to inquire whether 
any particular views about the continuity of human hfe and 
about the general structure of the Universe may be said to be 
involved m the theory that is here adopted 

2 The Postulate of Freedom — It has already been noted 
that there is a sense m which freedom may be held to be an 
essential condition of the moral hfe To do what is light ob- 
viously means to will rightly, and there is certainly a sense 
in which to say ‘ will ’ is to say ‘ free ’ To will is to choose 
one or other of possible alternatives, and to be compelled to 
choose is a manifest contradiction It does not follow, 
however, that there are no grounds for choice , and when the 
grounds are clearly seen, the choice may become inevitable 
There are not many circumstances in which a man will prefer 

vol ^T f ° pp°° 89 b ° mnd ° t0 Caird ’ B Gnliml Philosophy of Kant, 

too 
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death to life, disease (o health, ignorance to knowledge, 
ugliness to beauty, restraint to liberty, or, m general, what has 
negative \ alue to hat has positive value If these alternatives 
are clearly set before any one, we know with a considerable 
degree of certainty is kick he will prefer, and the degree of 
certainty is increased if we have some knowledge of his charac- 
ter and history 

On the other hand, unless we are very well acquainted with 
a man’s general character and habitual valuations, we do not 
know in detail what his choice will be m any particular cir- 
cumstances— c g whether he will prefer one kind of food or 
drink or one form of recreation to another, whether he will 
vote as a Liberal or as a Conservative, whether he will seek to 
qualify himself as a physician or as a lawyer, what games he 
will choose to play, what friendships he will form, which 
temptations he will resist and to which he will be bablc to 
succumb But, if w c were pretty intimately acquainted with 
him in other repects, we could certainly make a shrewd guess 
with regard to most of these particulars , and, if we found that 
we were wrong m our surmise, we should probably proceed 
to inquire what were the circumstances or considerations that 
led him to act in an unexpected way 
There are, no doubt, cases in which even the man himself 
might be uncertain v Inch line of action would be the one to 
be preferred In such cases he might seek advice or toss a com, 
and again, if we were well acquainted with him, we might 
know with a considerable degree of certainty which of these 
courses lie might be expected to adopt No doubt, some people 
are more incalculable in their actions than others Such 
mcalculabikty, however, does not imply a powerful exercise 
of will on their'part, but rather quite the reverse 
Such considerations may at least lead us to surmise that, 
if we knew any one thoroughly, we could predict his actions 
m any assignable circumstances as confidently as we can pre- 
dict the movements of the planets and much more confidently 
than we can predict the changes m the weather It remains 
true, however, that he chooses his course of action — generally 
after some degree of deliberation , whereas we have certainly 
no reason to suppose that there is any such deliberation m the 

ete 26 
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case of the planet or of the n eathei But the extent to tv Inch 
any particular person n ould deliberate m any particular case 
might also be predicted with some degree of confidence 

Nov, it is sometimes thought that to admit all this is to 
deny the reality of choice, and with that to deny the legitimacy 
of moral approval or disapproval This way of thinking 
arises, I believe, from the failure to recognize that choice is a 
mode of valuation Human action is guided by values in a 
manner and degree m which other movements — those of 
planets at least and stones, probably those of plants and, in 
some degree, those of animals — aie not According to the 
view to nhich we have been led, good actions are actions 
that are consciously directed to the creation or conservation 
of real values 

There is nothing to prevent us from so directing our actions 
except the lack of knowledge, right feeling or strenuous will 
Our deficiency may be intellectual, emotional or definitely 
moral But all such deficiencies have a history and their 
results aie theoretically predictable , and, m that sense, they 
may rightly be held to be determined If we do not know, 
wo are ignorant if ve do not have right feeling, we are 
emotionally perverted if we do not act lightly, we are more 
or less wicked Such defects can be traced to conditions — 
to innate dispositions, educational influences, cultural tra- 
ditions, confirmed habits, Ac — over which we had little or 
no control , and, in general, they must be cured by influences 
that come to us partly from without But they can only 
become effective through our own conscious choice , and that 
choice is really our own, however true it may be that it lias a 
historj 1 

3 The Reliability of Judgments of Value — It is very obvious 
that human judgments on many subjects are unreliable In 
most countries there arc conflicting political parties , and the 

l For further discussion on this subject, tlio student may refer with 
ndvnntngo to Rashdall’s Theory of Good and Eul, especially Booh II , 
elmp m , pp 3S0 4C His treatment of this subject appears to mo to 
, very good Reference may also ho made to MoTnggart’s important 
nooks, borne Dogmas of Religion and The Nature of Existence 
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methods of political organization differ widely m different 
countries 1 Tlieie aro different views about the best methods 
of education, about the best methods of treating particular 
diseases, about the best methods of industrial organization, and 
about many other subjects of great importance m human life 
On the other hand, there is lelatively little difference of 
opinion on some of the largei issues Whatever differences 
there may be about methods of pohtical organization, few 
reflective people are complete anarchists Nearly every one 
recognizes that some form of political and social organization 
is necessary 

Similarly, though there are differences about methods of 
education, there is general agreement that the young have to 
be m some way initiated into the conditions of their social 
environment and into the best methods of adjustment to those 
conditions and of conducting themselves suitably m their 
reactions towards them 

Though there are differences about the best methods of 
medical treatment, there is agreement that health is better 
than disease, and that some methods are better than others 
for the preservation of health and the curing of disease 
There is general agreement also that some forms of industrial 
work are necessary for human welfare, however conflicting 
the opinions may be with regard to the relative importance of 
different foims of work and of the ways in which they should 
be organized and in which their products should he distributed 
There are differences of taste also m pamting, music, poetry 
and other arts , but there is general agreement that beauty 
in some forms deserves to be appreciated and created 
There are differences also— happily diminishing differences 
— about some aspects of pure sciences , hut there is agree- 
ment that the advancement of knowledge is an end worth 
pursuing 

It is unhappily very evident also that there ar bfferences 
about religion , but there is not much doubt that it is very 
desirable to find out what can be known about the general 
significance of the universe and the place of human life in it 

1 On the cultural differences between some of the leading countries, 
reference ma y be made to Count Keyserlmg’s book on Europe 
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About all these subjects men dispute , but they dispute 
because they believe, on the whole, that it is possible gradually 
to arrive at some agreement about them, and that it is very 
desirable to do so But for some degree of conviction on such 
fundamental questions, human life could hardly be carried on 
at all Hence, m spite of great disagreements, we have to 
recognize that it is possible and important to aim at agreement 
with regard to the great values of Truth, Beauty and Goodness, 
and about the best means of promoting them , and, if it is 
recognized that moral goodness means essentially the strenuous 
effort to help in the promotion of such values, it is a possible 
and desirable end to pursue 

4 Casuistical Problems — It is to this complexity of our 
moral outlook that the modern interest m casuistical 
questions is mainly traceable In more primitive states of 
civilization, each individual has his place and his duties 
determined for him in a way that hardly admits of doubt or 
question In more civilized states, on the other hand, he 
has to find his place and, to a large extent, to discover the duties 
that are involved in it And this process of discovery has no 
real limits except those incalculable limits that are set by 
capacity and opportunity It has to be recognized more and 
more clearly, as civilization advances, that it is impossible to 
determine in detail, what any individual ought to do All 
that we can really say is that he is bound to do the best he 
can in the circumstances m which he finds himself The most 
that a system of casuistry could do, would be to arrange the 
various activities of life at a particular stage of development 
m an approximate order of importance and to make a similarly 
rough classification of human faculties This is attempted to 
some extent by various methods of instruction, education, 
examination, and trial, and these methods may be capable 
of indefinite improvement The various situations in whch 
people may find themselves placed might also be, to some 
extent, determined The difficult problems that may arise 
m life might then be largely anticipated "When this was 
done as completely as possible, some rough general rules might 
at least be laid down for dealing with the difficulties that may 
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have to be encountered If the general view of Ethics to 
which we have been led is correct, the guiding principle would 
be found in the consideration of the values that are to be 
aimed at This would provide the basis for a system of 
Casuistry It would be enormously difficult — as even its most 
zealous supporters admit — to work it out, even in a moderately 
satisfactory way, in detail, and the help that it would give 
might have to be balanced against the loss in individual 
initiative that might go along with it In the meantime, the 
advice that can be given by men and women of large experi- 
ence is probably better than anything that could be provided 
by such a system The accounts that are given of difficult 
situations in histones, biographies, and u orks of fiction are also 
of considerable value for the same purpose Any statements 
of a more general character that might be made in an ethical 
handbook would almost inevitably be somewhat superficial and 
might be gravely misleading At any rate, the present writer 
does not feel himself qualified to go farther m that direction 

5 Ethics and Religion— The moral life, conceived m the 
way that has thus been indicated, may perhaps be rightly 
called Tebgious But, as we have already noted, it has been 
thought that some belief m God and Immortality are also 
postulated by the moral attitude It is, of course, only the 
bearing of these beliefs on the moral hie with which we are 
here concerned , and even that subject can only be very 
briefly touched upon 

Some degree of belief in the continuance of human hfe on 
earth may be said to be necessary as a basis for moral effort 
If we thought that our earth would be destroyed to-morrow, 
most of the values that we are engaged in promoting would 
lose there significance It might still seem noble to perish 
calmly and heroically , but there would not be much else that 
could be done Some continuance of life is a necessary 
condition for most of the values that we seek to promote 
And the more convinced we are of the prolongation of life, the 
more are we encouraged to pursue our activities 

But many social groups are, at least m a limited sense, 
immortal , and it is worth while to do what we can to promote 
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their good, oven if it is a good m which we may not, as indi- 
viduals, expect to share We liave not yet forgotten the 
generous phrase “ Wlio dies if England lives ? ” 

That it would also be some encouragement to us m our 
efforts to believe that the individuals who now exist, whom 
we love and who, to some extent, co-operate with us in our 
efforts, will not altogether cease to exist, can hardly be denied 
Perhaps a stronger expression might legitimately be made 
But it is doubtful whether it can be said to be a necessary 
postulate 1 Even if we knew that the whole human race 
would pensli utterly within a few years, it would still seem to 
be right to try to promote their good m the meantime 
In what sense a belief in the being of God can be held to be 
necessary, it is still more difficult to determine If we under- 
stand by God a Power by whom the supreme values are 
maintained or achieved, the belief m such a Power would be an 
encouragement to ns m our efforts, but only, it would seem, if 
we believed also that Ho somehow stood in need of our efforts , 
and it is not altogether easy to combine these two beliefs 
Hence some have thought that, if we are to postulate a God 
at all, He must at least be thought of as a finite God 
It may even be held that the existence of evil m any form 
is a proof that God cannot be supposed to be both perfectly 
good and omnipotent This view may claim the support of a 
ean On the other hand, it may be urged that moral 
goodness is so great a value that the existence of other forms 
o evil may be justified m so fax as they are necessary for its 
cu tivation and exercise It seems clear that, m a Universe 
m which all the values weie leahzcd, theie would be no place 


. Thc “ost > striking arguments in support of immortality m recent 
times are, 1 tlunlv, those contained in McTaggart’s hook Some Dogmas 
J1S Studies m Hegelian Cosmology , but they are not 
il.ni n 0 ™ lca l considerations Nor aro tho more empirical evidences 
.. lj E0 much sought after in our own time A discussion of them 
to undert 1 t ° ^ ace ’ evcn ^ ^ ' nero more competent than I am 


view e u^, a „l ldall ’ S ? } T ry , Good and Eml > Vo > 11 > P 341 Rashdall’s 
Barham lojf’ l S round with so many qualifications that it is 

bis view wno 8 Tit 14 up ln a fett words I a™ not sure that 

indicate bneffi entlR y different from the one that I am trying hero to 
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for the effort to create values , and, if we are right in thinking 
that moial goodness consists in this effort, even an omnipotent 
God might be supposed to provide this necessary condition 
In this sense, it might be maintained that the supreme Good is 
essentially real , 1 though it has to be progressively realized 
through the conquest of evil 

In any case, the pioblem that is here raised is not one that 
could be satisfactory discussed m such a Manual as this 
It would seem that the belief that is necessary for the moral 
life is simply the belief that moral effort is needed and that it 
is not hopeless, and perhaps tins is sufficiently apparent 
without metaphysics If a musician is justified in his efforts, 
as he surely is, without supernatural sanctions, a moralist is 
surely justified also At the same tune, I thi nk it is true to say 
that the belief that the effort to promote the highest values is 
not futile, is a considerable help m the effort to promote them 
And perhaps it may be better for us that this belief should 
be a matter of faith rather than of definite knowledge Too 
sure a knowledge might tend to paralyze our efforts Hence, 
although the being of God— or, as Plato might have put it, 
the reality of the “ Form of Good ” 2 — is an interesting meta- 
physical problem, just as human survival is , 3 * 5 I am disposed 


1 JDr Moore has objected to this use of the term “ real ’’ (Principal 
Elkica, p 120) I do not, of course, use it here m the sense of ‘ existent,’ 

but in the sense of being involved in the nature of things Anstolle s 
quaint phrase to -t ijv (which appears to mean, what a thing had 
m it to be*) calls attention to the fact that the essential nature of a 

thing is not always at once apparent A young eagle is already an eagle, 
though it has not yet acquired that power of soaring which may be 
regarded as one of its essential characteristics I have, however, omitted 
a good deal of what was stated in this chapter m some of the earlier 
editions of the Manual I am not convinced that it was erroneous. 


hut I admit that it might be misleading ,, 

5 1 am not sura that Plato meant more by this than Professor Moore 
means by the objectivity of Good. Reality is a somewhat elusive 
conception , and an ethical textbook does not appear to me to be 
the right place to discuss it , 

* Some think that it can be shown empirically The most mtereotmg 
attempts in this direction are contained in the writings of F« H .Myers 
and the French astronomer Flammanon hut the evidence adduced by 
them and others appears to bo still open to a great deal of doubt bee 
The Mi nd and its Place in Xaturc by Dr C D Broad 
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to urge that neither of them can be held to be a necc^arj 
postulate of the moral life 

6. Metaphysics and Ethics — In some of the most conspicuous 
ratings on Ethics, metaphysical conceptions are icry promi- 
nent They are so in the work of Plato and not much less in 
that of Aristotle , and, in modern times, m the writings of 
Spinoza, Hegel, Green, Bradlcj and others It is icry 
obvious, of course, that the ordtnary citizen may Inc a icry 
good life without the help of any definite metaphysical theory , 
and it is hardly less obvious that a man may have a icry 
excellent metaphysical theory — and indeed a \ cry excellent 
ethical one as u ell — and } et be open to senons criticism m Ins 
own individual conduct 

Eor most people, as Bradley has so strongly urged, their 
Station and its Duties supply all that is needed for the practical 
conduct of their lives It is true that they may often be in 
some perplexity — especially in our complicated modern world 
—as to the various, and sometimes conflicting, claims that are 
made upon them The claims of their families, their friends, 
their business, their district, their nation, their church, Ac , 
may often appear to conflict with one another , and their own 
inherited temperaments may present difficulties m the effort 
to satisfy these claims Hence they may find themselves, 
from time to time, m serious moral perplexities which even 
serious reflection on the theoretical basis of Ethics may fail 
to remove 

H we are right m the general view to winch we have been 
led, it seems best to regard these difficulties as due to the 
complexity of values They turn on the relative importance 
of different elements m the complete Good that is aimed at, 
more or less consciously, m human life The help that may 
be rendered by metaphysical reflection to the practical conduct 
of fife does not appear to he in any complete theory of the 
Universe and of the place of human life m it Those who can 
profit by such theories must always be a somewhat limited 
number , and even they may not arrive at any complete 
assurance on the most fundamental issues Their effort to 
arrive at such an assurance may even interfere very seriously 
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with their discharge of obvious obligations Carlyle’s m- 
] unction to ‘ do the duty that lies nearest ’ is, m general, 
the best practical precept, and it is usually possible to 
apprehend this without any thorough insight either into the 
general structure of society or into the nature and significance 
of the Universe as a whole 

Those who have learned to reflect on the problems of life, 
however — a constantly increasing number — do not find such 
reflection a sufficient basis for the conduct of life m its compli- 
cated relations But it would seem that what is wanted is not 
a correct theory about the reality or unreality of Space and 
Time, about the true nature of evolution, about the funda- 
mental relations between the mental and the material, or any 
of the other subjects with which philosophical speculation is 
concerned What they want is rather some general assurance 
that it is really worth while to do the best that we know 
This conviction may derive some help from metaphysical 
reflection, so far as such reflection leads us to see the place of 
value m the general structure of the universe For most 
people this must probably remain a matter of feeling or faith 
rather than of scientific or philosophical insight Music, 
poetry, and other forms of art may carry more direct con- 
viction than any philosophical theory . 

If, however, metaphysical reflection leads ns— as I think it 
does — to the belief that the Universe in which we live can best 
be interpreted as the evolution of values that me implicit m 
its nature from the first, such a conviction is so great a be p 
m the moral life that it may almost he said to be, for most 
reflective minds, a necessary condition of it For most people, 
however, it must he a matter of faith, rather than o e 


\his is what I understand to have been meant by Bradley 
m the emphasis that is laid in his Ethical Studies on what he 
called * justification by faith ’ The faith to which he refers 
is the conviction that the realisation of Good is the pui?o~e 
of life, and that that purpose may somehow be achieved, m 
spite of the imperfections that seem to lie in all human efforts 
towards it That faith, it would seem, stands itself in some 
need of justification , and it would seem that, apart fre > 
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any super-normal revelations, it is the business of meta- 
physics to provide it, so far as it can be provided 

This does not, of course, mean that we have to wait for 
Metaphysics to tell us what is good I think Dr Moore is 
right in urging that Good can be, at least to a large extent, 
clearly apprehended without metaphysical interpretation 
The conviction that the realization of what we apprehend 
as good can be made and ought to be made the supreme 
object of our endeavours, appears to be the essence of 
religion In that sense, and in that sense alone, it may be 
maintained that the moral life depends ultimately upon a 
religious conviction 

It may be that this conviction involves a belief in God and 
Immortality , but this is a question that belongs to Meta- 
physics rather than to Ethics We can have a firm conviction 
with regard to the importance of pursuing what is intrinsically 
good without any definite knowledge with regard to the 
possibility of realizing what is completely good 1 In any 
case, it would seem that the conscious effort to realize what 
is good is a necessary element in what is completely good-— 
i e that moral goodness is neeessanly involved m the com- 
plete Good In other words, its value is not merely instru- 
mental, but intrinsic It is not necessary that we should have 
a comprehensive and finally satisfying outlook on the Cosmos 
as a whole Wordsworth’s attitude may be the most truly 
human — 


' Enough if something from our hands have power 
To live and act and serve the future hour, 

And if, as towards the silent tomb we go, 

Through love and hope and faith’s transcendent dower, 
We feel that we are greater than we know ’ 


1 Mr Russell, in his very inteiesting Essay on 1 The Free Man’s 
n orship has urged that the essential values w ould retain their value 
even if human life were on the point of extinction I think this is true , 
but the effort to promote these values would have become futile Good 
would be good, though the heavens should fall , but for the practice of 
virtue we need to have the earth below us and at least some vestige of 
a sky above 
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At an\ rate without e\en so moderate a faith ns this it 
seems possible to convince ourselves that some good maj be 
accomplished or some enl prevented , and such a conviction 
is a sufficient basis for the duty to make an effort An\ thing 
beyond this must be left to systematic me tophi'! cal theone s 
They arc not necessarv for our moral saliation , and certainh 
the discussion of them does not fall within the scope of a 
Manual of Ethics 
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NOTE ON ETHICAL LITERATURE 

Tee clue! function of such a handbook as this roust bo, like that of 
Goldsmith’s village preacher, to 11 allure to brighter worlds and lead 
the way ” The “ brighter worlds ” in this ease are the w orhs of the 
great masters of the science To these frequent references have been 
given throughout this sketch, but. it may be north while non to make 
a few general remarks upon them, and to indicate the order m which 
they may he most profitably read The precise order m which they 
should he taken will of course depend partly on individual taste, and 
partly on the amount of time at the student’s disposal 
For the majority of readers, I believe that Mill’s Utilitarianism will 
be found one of the most easy and interesting books to begm upon, 
and it will give a good general impression of the Hedonistic point of 
view If thought desirable, the concluding chapter on Justice may be 
omitted on a first reading The study of the whole book may be 
accompanied by a reference to the criticisms contained in Sidgwich’s 
Methods of Ethics 

Portions of Ivant ought also to be read at an early date The student 
will soon find that modem Ethics, like modem Philosophy generally, 
turns largely upon him The first two sections of the Melaphysic of 
Moral (to be found in Abbott’s Kant’s Theory of Ethics) will be found 
comparatively easy, even by students who have not read anything on 
Metaphysics, and will convey a fair understanding of Kant’s general 
position but it is difficult to proceed far m Kant’s ethical system 
wiuiout some knowledge of his metaphysical pnnuples 1 
The student who has mastered the general principles of Mill and 
Kant will have a fair idea of the bases of the Utilitarian and the 
idealistic systems of morals Those who wish to go more fully into 
P j Crn ^ ev< d°P m ents of these points of view must read Sidgwick’s 
Methods of Ethics and Green’s Prolegomena Of these tv o, Green’s is 
the more difficult to understand, on account of his strongly metaphysical 
point of view Muirhead’s Elements of Ethics, however, will give the 
student great assistance in following the line of Green’s argument 
■Bradley s Ethical Studies was, for a long time, out of print, but a 
second edition has now been issued It is more bngbtly written than 
Green’s Prolegomena, and gives a better view of Hegelian Ethics It 
should be read by all students at an early stage 

; THo'so who are prepared to go fully into Kant’s point of view will 
find m valuable aid in Cmrd’s Critical Philosophy of Kant 
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Sidgwick’s book Ins tho advantage of supplying the student not onJj 
with tho best statement of the modern Utilitarian point of view, but 
also with the best criticism of Inflationism For a statement of the 
Inflationist pomt of view by one of its own adherents, reference may bo 
made to Marfcmeau's Types of Ethical Theory An elementary student, 
however, would probably find this book somewhat confusing 
The chief books written from the Evolutionist point of view arc 
Spencer’s Data of Ethics, 1 Stephen’s Science of Ethics , and Alexander’s 
Moral Order and Progress 2 Each of these possesses special merits of 
its own Prof Alexander’s book seems to me the most profound of 
the three, but for this very reason it may perhaps be the most difficult 
for an elementary student Sir L Stephen’s book, being by a man of 
letters, is written in remarkably clear and vigorous English, and will 
probably be found the most pleasant to lead It is also m some respects 
the most suggestive Spencer’s work has the advantage of forming 
part of a complete and comprehensive speculative system , and the way 
in which he connects Ethics with tho various other departments of 
knowledge gives his book a peculiar interest and stimulating power, 
especially perhaps for young students Otherwise, it docs not scorn to 
ino so satisfactory as the work of either of the other two 
While, however, the more recent books will naturally have a certain 
attraction for the student, he ought not to neglect the older master 
pieces Plato’s Republic and Aristotle’s Ethics 1 are still in many 
respects the greatest works on Ethics that wo possess, and every 
serious atudent ought to read them at as early a point in his courso as 
ho finds possible Spinoza’s Ethics is a very difficult book, and can 
only bo fully appreciated by an advanced student of Metaphysics 


1 Now Part I of The Principles of Ethics 

3 Chapters V and VI m Darwin’s Descent of Man way also bo 
referred to But tho treatment of this subject there is slight ami 

BU ^cokechon with these, Bosanrmet’s Companion to Plato's RcpuUic 
and Jlurrhead’s Chapters from Aristotle’s Ethics may be used bee a Iso 
the Commentaries by Ncttlcship and Stowart 

1 Students who desire to read Spinoza will 
from Principal Caird’s excellent monograph in BUcUood a Phdo 
eoDhical Claries " Those who read German will find his whole system 
expounded very fully and with extraordinary clearaesa and brdlianey 
m Xvuno fischcr's Geschidiie der neuem Philosophic, l.u lota 
shorter account, students may he referred to , the article on 
ism" in the Encyclopaedia Bntanmca Spinoza, as a puro Dctermin , 
and aa one who w holly excludes the conception “Ll^ of Cth^ 
causes, may bo said to begin by denying the po»sibihty of LtbiCa 
Ho treats it as a positivo or natural history science, not as a 
normative science But as ho goes on uith tho dovi.lopmtnt of 
his system, ho is led, in spito of himself, to admit tho conception 
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The same remark is on the whole true of Hegel’s Philosophte ies Rcchts 
—a great book of winch at last there is a tolerable translation Some 
of the most important points m Hegel’s system are, however, reproduced 
m a simple and interesting form m Dewey’s Outlines of a Critical Theory 
of Ethics 1 Bradley’s Ethical Studies also represents the Hegelian point 
of Men , and tins most interesting and stimulating w orh is happily now 
reprinted 2 Among other w orhs of historical importance, which the 
student may profitably read, may be mentioned Butler’s Sermons and 
Dissertation 11 (“ Of the Nature of Virtue ”), Hume’s Treatise on 

Human Nature, Books II and III , or Dissertation on the Passions 
and Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, Adam Smith’s Theory 
of Moral Sentiment, Bentham’s Principles of Morals and Legislation, 
Bacon’s De Angmenlis, Books VII and VIII , and Hobbes’s Leviathan 3 
On Kantian Ethics, Caird’s Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant is 
incomparably tbe best authority 

Many other useful books might be mentioned Students who read 
German lull find Paulsen’s System ier Kilnl*- Hoffdmg’e EthtL, Wundt’s 
Ethl , and Sunmel’s Einlcitung m die Moralmssenschaft of tbe greatest 
value 5 Tbe eccentric and penerse writings of F Nietzsche (many of 
which bavo now been translated) are stimulating and have some critical 
value In French the writings of Renouvier, Guyau, Fouilldo, and 
Bergson will be found particularly suggestive For Social Ethics 
Unite s Politique Positive is invaluable « I may also mention Taylor's 
Iroblem, of Conduct (an original and striking w orh), Kashdall’s Theory 
of Good and Evil, J Seth’s Study of Ethical Principles, Sorley’s Ethics 
% J ’ R bira(i sm, 7 The Moral Life, and Recent Tendencies m Ethics, Moore’s 
rnneipia as well as lus smaller Ethics, Clifford’s Lectures and Essays, 


of an ideal or end in human life, and even of a certain “ immanent 
ina i y m nature This point is well brought out by Principal Caird 
(op ci t , pp 270, 301) ° j r 

Hegel s Philosophy of History (translated in Bohn’s Series) will 
also be found very interesting 

. i 0 ^ a r3i Ie ^ s Civilisation of Christendom — a collection of Essays on 
1 ^P, 16 , , : 108 19 also w ntten from this point of view' 

fairly complete hat of important English works on Ethics, 
arranged according to schools, will he found at the end of Muirhead’s 
Elements of Ethics 

E ml 118 , ls particularly valuable on the side of Applied Ethics 
c ~ lle iast named is almost purely critical 

7 n 1 ?* 1 snminar y of Comte’s point of view' see Caird’s Social Philosophy 
i ■ timgion of Comte For tho history of social Ethics before Comte 
ro crence may he made to Janet’s Hutoire de la Science Politique, also 
o e samo writer’s Philosophic de la Revolution frongaise, Sami Simon 
c c Saint Simonisme, and Les Ongines du Sociahsme contemporam 
ee also Mohl’s Qcschichte und Literalur der Slaatswissenschaften 

Containing extremely valuable criticisms of tho Utilitarian and 
Evolutionist schools 
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MoTaggart s Studies m Hegelmn Cosmology, Lotze s Practical Philo 
sophy, Dewey nnd Tufts’ Ethics, J Laird’s Studies vn Moral Philosophy, 
JIacCunn’s Ethics of Citizenship, L T Hobhouse’s Rational Good, 
Royce’s Religious Aspect of Philosophy, Docking's Human Raiurc 
and its Rcmalnig, and W Jr Urban’s Valuation the Theory of 
Value In tho History of Ethics, in addition to the short his 
tones by Sidgwick and Rogers nnd to the statements contained 
m General Histones of Philosophy (e g Zeller’s, Janet and beadles’, 
Hoffdmg’s, and Kuno Fischer’s), reference may be made to Lceka s 
History of European Morals, to Stephen’s English 1 bought in the 
Eighteenth Century, nnd (for readers of German) to Zieglers Ft In! dcr 
Qrtcchen und Romern and Gesclnchie dcr Chrt sthchen Ellul , and to 
Jodi’s Gesclnchie dcr ncitcrn Ethil Stephen’s book on The English 
Utilitarians is very valuable, nnd the accounts of Utilitarianism 1 a 
A lbce, and of Evolutionist Ethics by C M Williams mil be found useful 
with reference to these schools The very brillinnt bool by Sir Hcnrv 
Jones on Browning as a Philosophical and Religious Teacher throws 
much light on difficult ethical problems Koticcs of current literature 
on the subject, as well as discussions on particular points, mil bo found 
from time to time in the pages of Mind, of the Journal of Philosophical 
Studies, of tho Philosophical Reticle, and of tho International Journal 
of Ethics Dr Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics contains 
a great mass of material hearing on the subject Special reference nun 
be made to tlio article on “ Etluc3 ” m it In Prof Mnirhcad On the 
psychological questions that are in\ohed in the Etudy of Ft lues I 
believe there is no more reliable authority than Professor Stout II is 
excellent Manual mny he read, with great advantage, cither before or 
in conjunction with the present work 
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— “ case of,” 310 
Conscientiousness, 303 

— over much, 364 


Consistency, 137 8, 154 seq 
Contract, right and obligation of, 
293 

— “social,” 293 
Cosmopolitanism, 276 
Courage, a Greek virtue, 329, 

391 seq 

— a cardinal virtue, 335 seq , 344 
Crime, 372 

— - as evidence of insanity, 377, 
381 seq 

Croce, Prof B , 13 
Custom, 1, 88, 320 

— as the moral standard, 97 8 
Cyrenaics and Cymes, 122 3, 127 


DARWIN, referred to, 31, 201-2 
Decisiveness and perseverance as 
virtues, 338, 344 
Democntus, 119 
Descartes, referred to, 126, 363 
Desdemona, 161 
Desirable, ambiguity of, 169 
Desire, general nature of, 30 seq 

— and appetite, 33 

— universe of, 34 6 

— and wish, 38 

— “ disinterested,” 56 7 

— the object of, 58 9 

— not for pleasure, 69 

— and pleasure, 63 4 

— imaginative satisfaction of, 65 

— higher and lower forms of, 165 

— satisfaction of, ib happiness, 166 

— satisfaction of, 166 7 
Desires, conflict of, 36 8 
Determimsts, 76 

— end crime, 377 
Development of the moral con 

scionsncss, 91 

— goneral nature of moral, 102 

— of life, 196 

— explanation of, 197 seq 
Devil, the, an ass, 10 

Dowoy, J , conflict of desires, 37 8 

— on motives, 62 

actions of animals, 77 
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Dewey, J , referred to, 2S1 

— on the good artisan, 324 

Cardinal mines, 355 

Dickens, referred to, 65 
Discipline, value of ascetic, 340 
Duff, R A , referred to, 126 
Duties, conflict of, 99 100 

— my station and its, 241-2, etc 
Dufy, 152 seq 

ECONOMICS, 22 

Education, nght and obligation of, 
294 

— of character, 339 seq 

— - punishment as agent of, 375 
Egoism and altruism, 272 seq 
Egoistic hedonism, 171 seq 
Einstein, referred to, 76 
Emancipation of slaves and 
morality, 396 7 
Emergent evolution, 87, 206 
Emerson, quoted, 73, 206 366, 3S7 

— on self-consistency, 137-8 

communicating virtue, 361 

End, idea of, 6S 

'Eifyyeca, 9 

Epicureans and egoistic hedonism, 
171 

Ethical hedonism, 16S seq 
Ethology, 44, 45 
Ethos of a people, 242, 329 seq 
Evils, use of, 371 
Evolution, emergent, 31 

— of conduct, So seq 

— its application to morals, 195 

— and theory of ethics, 196, 263 

seq 

— and Spencer s ethical theory, 

19S seq 

— social, 3S5 seq 


FABRE, J H , 25 
Family, the, 294-5 
Fanaticism 44, 110 11, 149 
Feeling, 50 1, 166 
— of ‘ self reahzedness,” 177 

EXE 


Fichte, 160 
Fidelity, 33S 

Follett, Miss 31 P , referred to, 46 
Form and matter, 154 seq, 183 
Fonder on evolution, 262 
Freedom essential to morals, 72-4 

— the true sense of, 75 6 

— the highest, 7S 9 

— a nght of man, 291 

— and determination, 400 seq 
Freud, referred to, 39 
Friendship, 299 

Fronde, J A , referred to, 53 

— quoted, 363 


i GASSENDI, referred to, 124-5, 
171 

Gauss, referred to, 133 
Geddes, P, 32 
Gemns, moral, 325 
Gizycki, referred to, 175, 29S 
God, 405 seq 

— goodness in, 133 

— law of, 140, 246 

— must he social, 272 
Goethe, quoted, 79, 146, 346, 354 

360, 406 

— referred to, 266 

— on tender conscience, 354 

— — Character and Talent, 360 
Golden Age, a, 3S6 
Goldsmith, quoted, 52 

Good, 2 3 

— will, the, 10 11, 104 5 

— its relation to desire, 31 
— - habit, 67 

— happiness the only, 173 

— must be for somebody, 174 

— meaning of, 21S seq 

— the highest, 225 

— and nght, 227-8 

— the only thing desired, 366 7 
Goodness, an activity, S 9 

— and the beautiful, 143 4 

— as adjustment, 199 
Goods community of, 292 3 
Greek, ethics, 101, 119 seq 

IV 
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Green, on {lie will, 11 

— on turn cnc of clinrncfcr, 45 

— controversy with fndgwicl , 181 

— lit? view of ctlnrs, 212 seq 

— on conficiciitiousnc"!'!, 152 

— — motno and consequences, 

355 

Greek virtues, 391 seq 

Group Will, 45 0 


HABIT, 71 2 

— good, C7 

Haldane, J B S , referred to, 31 
Happiness, real meaning of, 17D 

— and Bliss or Jov, 180 

— its relation to the self, 183 

— varieties of, 18 6 seq 
Heart, 101 

Hedonism, psychological, 54 0 

— paradox ol, 50 8 

— varieties of, 107-9 

— egoistic, 171 seq 

— umvcrsahstic, 1 77 seq 

— the general criticism of, 170 seq 

— gives matter without form, 183 

— and motives to seek general 

happiness, 248 seq 
Hegal, referred to, 45 

— on the planets, 70 

— his view of “ ought,” 130 
general view of ethics, 208 

seq 

~ on tho real and the rational, 200 

— his Logic, 207 

~ on tho history ol freedom, 291 

on personality, 307 

Ethos of a people, 330 

— quoted, 323 

~ theory of punishment, 3S0 
Herno on Kant, 128 9 
Heraclitus, referred to, 119 
Herbart, referred to, 143, 339 
Heredity, 124 5 
Hinton, 143 

Hobbes, referred to, 127-8, 171 
Hobhouse, Prof L T , 200 7 

— on rational good, 224 


H ti (Tiling rtltrred to, 370 
Holt, E l! , referred to, 39 
llomi r, referred to, 97 8, 300 
Honour, code of, 320 
Hume on reason and passion, 01, 
127 

determination, 77 8 

— — self, 77 S 

Husband, Mm Gilliland, referred 
to, 'Ml, 312 
Hutcheson, 1 10, 147 

— on desires, 57 
Huxley, referred to, 205 
Hypocrisy, 307 


ID! A, 123 

Ideal, meaning of, 3, 18 9 
Idealistic view ol ethics, its bear 
mg on practice, 204 stq 
Ideas, 123 

Ignorance and responsibility, 377 
Immortality, 405 seq 
Imperative, the social, 280, 327 
Impulse and responsibility, 43, 377 
Inclination, 43 
Indifference, liberty of, 81 
Individual and Boucty, 271 seq 

— life, 3<G seq 

Individualism and Socialism, 300 1 

Inducement, 51 seq 

Insanity, 381 3 

Instinct, 80, 212 

Institutions, social, 212, 294 seq 

— and rights, 305 

— — duties, 305 

virtues, 329 

Intention, meaning of, 47 seq 

— relation to motive, 52, 100 seq 

— good and had, 370 
Intuitiomsm, 148 seq , 260 1 


JACOBI, 100 seq 
James, referred to, 340 
Janet, P , referred to, 152 
Jesuits, referred to, 310 
Jesus, 304 
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Jewish law summed up, 311 
Jews, commandments of, 101, 304 

— and moral laws, 101 
Johnson, S , qnoted, 105 
Johnson, W E , on normative 

studies, 5 
Jones, Sir H , 372 
Joy, ISO, 1SS 
Judgment, the artistic, 10 

— the moral, 106 seq 
Justice, 287-S 

— use of the term, 321 

— as social virtue, 336 


KANT, on the good will, 10, 104, 

154 

idea of end, 6S 

love not a duty, 73 

“ ought ” and “ can,” 73 

— his life, 12S-9 

— on the categorical imperative, 

137, 154 seq 
conscience, 150 

— his categories, 151-2 

— his view of the moral reason, 

153 seq 

— undue ngonsm of his system, 

155 seq 

— Ins view of humanity as an 

end, 163 

the summum bonxim, 

191-4 

— relation to Sidwick, 217 I 

— on Good Will, 227 

motive and consequences, 

229 

duties of perfect and im- 
perfect obligation, 321-2 
Keyserlmg, referred to, 317, 352, 
140-3 

Knowledge and virtue, 72 
Kulpe, referred to, 59 

l 

LABOUR, fright of man to, 290 | 

— duty of, 309 

Laird J , referred to ISO 310 i 


Lamb, C , on comedy, 9 
Lamont, W D , on duty, 313 
Law, 131 seq 

— positive, as the moral standard, 

98 

— the moral, 99 

— of reason, 151 seq 

— authority of, 247 

— and public opinion, 2SS 

— the supreme, 311 
Laws, moral, 131 seq 

— nature of moral, 133 

— of political economy, 133 
nature, 136 

ethics, 136 seq , 173 

— conventional, 319-20 
Liberty, see Freedom 
Life, development of, 196 

— respect for, 305 

— the active and the contem 

plative, 356 seq 
Lincoln, referred to, 49 
Locke, his use of the term “ idea,” 
19 

— — view of ethics, 153 
Logic and ethics, IS 
Love, 73 

Lying as the essence of sin, 153 


MACAULAY, referred to, 2S4 
Mach on Instinct, 146 
Maine on Bentham, 129 
Manners, 330 

Martmeau’s view of motives, 107 
McDongall, Dr, referred to, IS, 
26, 35, 40, 46, 70, S6 
McTaggart, Dr , on pleasure 1S4 

Hegelian Ethics, 210 

social unity, 2S0 

3S0, 402 

Memong, Prof A , on valne, 117 
Metaphysics, 15 

— ultimate problem of, 40S seq 
Mill, J S , on ethology, 44 

— on pleasure as the object of 

desire, 56 7 

— - — parts of happiness, 59 60 
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Mill, J S , Ins viow of moiivcsnnd 
intentions, 108 0 

— referred to, 183 

— quoted, 14G 

— argument for utilitarianism, 

169, 173 4 

— on higher happiness, 178 
quantity and qunlity of 

pleasures, 187 

Nautical Almanack, 201 

society, 278 

justice, 303 

moral obligation, 321 

Milton, on love of freedom, 291 

religion ns a “drudnnl 

movable,” 367 
cloistered v irtuc, 303 

— quoted, 371 
Mirabcau, referred to, 325 
Mooro, Dr G E , on moral 

judgment, 117 

utilitarianism, 175 

definition of Good, 219 

naturalistic fallacy, 221 

beauty and goodness, 221 

seq 

intrinsic good, 227 

organic unity, 280 

Moral consciousness, development 
of, 9 

— development, 31, 149 

— law, the, 99 

— conflict, 99 100 

— judgment, growth of, 100 

— genius, 102 

— connoisseur, the, 113 

— sense, 143 

— reason, 151 seq 

— life, a process of growth, 196 

seq 

— ideals, origin of, 203 

— sanctions, 247 seq 

— laws, nature of, 304 seq 

— education, 334, 339 seq 

— reformer, 348 seq 

— evils, 366 

— progress, 386 seq 

— universe, the, 388 


Morals and evolution, 190 seq 

— natural selection in, 202 

- minor, 319 20 

— primitive and modem, com 

pared, 38G 8 

Morgan, Prof C L , 31, 86 
Morns, Wm , referred to, 293, 359 
Motive, meaning of, 50 seq 

— relation of, to intention, 52 seq 

— to pleasure, 63 4 

- reason ns a, 01-2 

— constitution of, 02 3 

-~ns object of the moral judg 
ment, 107 11 

sanction, 248 

Muirhcad, J H , on feeling, 284 

— quoted, 289 

— on n good and a bnd artisan, 

324 

courage and temperance, 330 

generosity, 337 

— referred to, 283, 370 
Mukcrji, Prof , referred to, 107 
Music in education, 300 

Must, 135 0, 244 


NAPOLEON, reforred to, 300 
Natural selection, in morals, 202 
seq 

Naturalistic Fallacy, 221 2 
Nature, law of, 141 seq 
Nccessitannus, 70 
Necessity, essential to morals, 74 o 
Nelson, 187 
Newman, 233 

Nietzsche, F , bis ethical doctrine, 
211 

— on trnnsvaluation of values, 

231 2, 240 

Normative studies, 5 seq 

— study, ethics ns a, 4 

OBJECT of desire, 50 seq 

— its relation to pleasure, 172 

— pleasure inseparable from, 180 
Obligation, 252 
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Obligation and rights, 289 90 
commandments, 304 

— duties of perfect and imperfect, 

321-2 

— new, 394 seq 
Ought, 134 seq , 245 seq 

— and “ can,” 73 

— hedonistic use of, 168 

— Dentham on, 169 

— as the social imperative, 286 
Owen, Robert, 72 


PAIN, as negative of pleasure, 59 
Paley, 246 7 

Parados of hedonism, 65 
duty, 346 

— Bradley’s, 347 seq 
Parmenides, 120 
Pascal, 310 
Passion, 61, 127 
Paton, H J , 222 
Paul, quoted, 78, 311 
Pedantry, 325 

People, the Ethos of a, 242-3, 330, 
347 seq 

Perfection, 195 seq 

— explanations of, 196 seq 
Pessimists, 3 

Philosophy and ethics, 11, 20 1 
Physical science and ethics, 15 
Pigon, Prof , 22 
“ Plain man,” 15S 
Plato, Ins view of virtue as an 
art, 9 

his Ideal theoiy, 123 

— not Utopian, 265 

— his new of ethics, 275 

— on community of goods, 292 3 
the virtues, 333-4 

— referred to, 257, 265, 295 
Pleasure as a motive, 53-4 
the only object of desire, 54 

seq 

■ — ambiguity of, 55 6 

— of pursuit, 56 7, 60 

— pain as a negative of, 58 9 

— and pleasures, 58 9, 172 


Pleasure and desire (note on), 63 4 

— onlv reasonable thine to seek, 

169 

— quantity of, 170 1 

— of others and our own, 173 

— as sense of value, 176 7 

— inseparable from object, ISO 2 

— no calculus of, 182 3 
Pleasures, quabty of, 178 9 

— sum of , is not pleasure, 182 3 
Political Economy, 256 

— its relation to ethics, 21-2 
Politics and ethics, 21 
Pope, quoted, 44, 274-5 
Practical reason, dualism of, 175 
Practice, bearing of theory on, 

258 seq 

Progress, respect for, 309 

— moral, 3S6 seq 
Propagandism, 394 seq 
Property, nelit and obligation of, 

292 3 

— respect for, 307 
Psychological hedonism, 53 seq 

m relation to ethical, 16S 9 

Psychology and ethics, 17 8, 26 

education, 23, 339 seq 

universe of desire, 36 

Public opinion and law, 288 
Punishment, 373 seq 

— justification of, 373 

— theories of, 374 seq 

— Hegel’s theory, 380 
Purpose, 47, 69 

Pursuit pleasures of, 63-4, 66, 81-4 
Pythagoreans, 120 


RASHDALL, Dean, on pleasure, 
1S4 5 

ideal utilitarianism, 1S8 9 

casuistry, 312 seq 

— referred to, 117, 319, 347, 351 

383 

Reason and will, 60 1 
passion 127 8 

— law of, 151 seq 

— authority of, 254 
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Reflection and action, 89 

the moral life, 347 seq 

Reformation, punishment as 
agent, 378 

Reformer, the moral, 348 

— function of, 390 1 
Reid, 125 
Religion, 407 

— and Ethics, 405 
Remorse, 378 
Renan, quoted, 79 
Responsibility, 81 4, 377 
Revenge, 376 

Right, I 2 

— the, and the good, 128, 227 8 
Righteousness, 138 

Rightness, subjectivo and objec- 
tive, 228 seq 

Rights and obligations, 289 90, 
305 

— of man, defined and discussed, 

290 seq 

— ultimate meaning of, 294 
Ritchie, Prof, D G , referred to, 52 
Roman Ethics, 102 

Rossignol, J E Lc, on Wollaston, 
163 

Rousseau, 293 
Rules, 2 

— conflict of, inevitable, 309 

— conventional, 319 20 

— of conduct, 326 
Ruslan, on value, 18 

— his view of economics, 22 

— on taste, 144, 337 

— on honesty m art, 346 

— referred to, 149, 365 
Russell, Mr B , quoted, 39, 410 


SANCTION, 247 seq 
Satan, 367 

Satisfaction of desires, 166 7 

— different feelings of, 179 
Schiller, his criticism of Kant, 159 

60 

— referred to, 320 
Schopenhauer, referred to, 74 


Scioncc, positive and normative 
45 

— practical, 5 6 

— and art, 11-12 

— physical, its relation to ethics, 

15 

Seeley, Sir J , quoted, 97-8 
Self, a man’s, 77 8 

— the “ideal,” 117 

— reabzation of, as the end, 216 

— the social, 279 seq 

Self consistency, meaning of, 162 
seq 

— denial, 391 

— examination, 354 

— and tho monastic life, 356 7 
Self-realization through self Bacn 

fico, 273 4 

— test of social progress, 299 seq 
Sense, moral, 113, 143 seq 
Sentiment, 35 6 

Servant and master, 396 
Shaftesbury, 144 seq , 247 
Shakespeare, quoted, 41, 42, 100, 
120, 194, 307 

Sband, A F , referred to, 44 70 
Sidgwick, H , on Mill’s "Utilitan 
anism, 65 6 

the paradox of hedonism, 

66 7 

pleasures of pursuit, 63 6 

— his relation to Kant, 

— on ethical and psychological 

hedonism, 167 8 
egoistic hedonism, 171 

— his proof of umverealistio 

hedonism, 172 seq 

— criticisms on, 181 

— on intrinsic value, 218 

justice, 302 

casuistry, 316 seq 

— referred to, 161 

Simmel, Georg, his view of 
ethics, 13, 263 
Sin, 370 2 

— “ besetting,” 366 

Smith, Adam, his view of ethics, 
113 seq 
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cmith, Adam, on love, 311 

— referred to, 311, 321 324 

— on positive merit, 321 

justice and morals of Cliarles 

II ’s time 

— justice and, 331 

Social philosophy, 21, 240 seq 

— equilibrium, the, 201 

— unity and conscience, 281 seq 

— imperative, the, 2S6 

— contract, 293 

— institutions, 294 seq 

— order, respect for, 307-S 

— corruption, 3834 

— evolution, 386-8 

Socialism, commandment of, 300 

— and individualism, 301 
society and the individual, 271 seq 

— a unity, 272 

— an organism, 279 
ociology and ethics, 26-7 

— (note on), 91-3 
jocrates, referred to, 9 
-his ethics, 62,71-2, 121-2 

— on virtue as knowledge, 259 
Sophists, 120-1 

Sorley, Prof , referred to, 99, 205 
'pencer, H , referred to, 16, 263, 
2SS, 306 

— his view of conduct, 69 

■ — pleasure, 

development of life, 196 

ethics, 19S seq 

— on meaning of Good, 220 

objective rightness, 230 

the conciliation of egoism 

and altruism, 272-3 

ideal man, 2S6 

Ipmora, referred to, 126, 25S 

— on blessedness, 171, ISO, 216 
Spontaneity, animal, 76 
Springs of action, 107 

State, the, 29S 

— and duties, 20S-9 
Status and contract, 293 
Stephen, Sir L , quoted, 13S 

— on Samuel Clarke’s Ethics, 142 
efficiency, 201 


' Stephen, SirL on “social tissue,” 
279 

the family, 295 

Stoics, ideal of, 130 

— referred to, 143, 193 

— estimate of a good man, 276 
Stout, G F , on appetite, 32 

— referred to, 32, 93 

— on voluntary action, 81 
Syllogism, the moral, 2424 


TASTE, the moral, 145 
Taylor, Prof A E., 3, 215, 232 
Teleology, need of, 203-5 
— and Spencer’s view of evolu- 
tion, 206 

Temperance as a virtue, 333 seq , 
S91 seq 

Theophrastus, 123 
Titchener, E B , referred to, 59 
Tolstoy, referred to, 365 
Transvaluation of values, 232 
Truth, respect for, 30S-9, 315 
seq 


UNIVERSE of desire, 34 seq 

— higher and lower, 165 6, 213-5 

— and satisfaction, 179 

— broad and narrow, 367 

— the moral, 388-9 

— moral and remorse, 390 

— contradiction m our inner, 3S9 
Urban, W M , referred to, 224 
Utilitarianism, hfiTI an exponent 

of, 1734 

— theory of, 176 seq 

— its motives to seek the general 

happiness, 24S seq 

— practical value of, 261-2 


VALUE, 18, 218 19 

— and pleasure, 176-7, seq 

— as end, 211 

— transvaluation of, 232 
Vice, 36S seq 
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Vices as \irtues of carl} cn ill? a 
tion, 366 

— classiflcafion of, 369 
Virtue, a kind of knowledge, 71 

— use of term, 329 
Virtues, 328, seq 352 3 

— and states of society, 329 

— relative to social functions, 329 

— the cardinal, 333 seq 

— what are they ’ 383 4 

— self regarding and altruistic, 

334 seq 

— four classes of, 336 

— inner side of, 353 

— as outer fact and inward 

character, 393-4 

Voluntary action, nature of, 79 80 

WALLACE, W , 167 
Want and appetite, 31 seq 

— prior to satisfaction, 57 
War, when justified, 384 
Ward, Dr , referred to, 31 

— quoted, 70 

Ward, Mrs Humphrey, quoted, 
141 


Watson, J B , referred to, 40 
Wedgwood, Mies, on the influence 
of moral ideals, 398 
Welfare, 236 

Whitman, Walt, referred to, 346 

— quoted, 359, 387 
Will and art, 7 

— the good, 10 11, 104 6 

— and wish, 40 1 
act, 41 

— force of, 42 

• — and character, 67 8 
reason, 60 2 

— freedom of, 72 3 

— that wills nothing, 157 

— higher and lower forms of, 165 
“ Willingly wicked,” 230 
Wisdom, a virtue, 335, 338 
Wish, an effective desire, 38 

— suppressed, 38 9 

— and will, 40 1 
Wollaston, referred to, 152 3 
Women, rights of, 295, 394 
Wordsworth, quoted, 19, 88, 159, 

359 

Workshop, the, 295 seq 
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M A , late Professor of Education in the University of 
Sheffield 6 b 6d. 

Synthesis of Froebel and Ha hai t By E D Chalke, 

LL.D , M A. 6s 

Histoi if of Elemental y Education m England and 
Wales . fiom 1SOO' By Charles Bip.uienouoii, JI A , 
late Lecturer m Education' in the Um'ersity of Sheffield 
Second Edition, Recited and Enlarged 6s. 6d 

Educational Handiuoih, oi Manual Ti anting. B\ 

A H. Jenkins, Inspector of Schools under the Manchester 
Education Committee Second Edi’ion 4s 
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Education — continued 


Nairn e Study, The Aims and Methods of A Guide 
foi Teachers By John Rennie, D Sc , F R S E , late Lecturer 
m Agricultural Zoology and Parasitology in the University of 
Abetdeen With an Introduction by Professor J Arthur 
Thomson 4s Sd 

The greater part of the book is dev oted to model courses and 
model lessons dealing with typical studies and designed for all 
grades m the school All branches of nature study are included 

Natui e Study Its Aims and Methods (Soutli 
African Edition) By John Rennie, D Sc , F R S E , and 
George Rattrai, D Sc , M A , Principal of Selboine College, 
East London, S A 3s 6d 

School Lessons in Flant and Animal Life By Dr 
John Rennie 6s fid 
A course of eighty lessons in Nature Study 

School Gai dening, A Teachei s’ Handbook of. By 
Aibert Hosking, Garden Superintendent, the John Innes 
Horticultural Institution, Merton, Surrey With numerous 
illustrations and plans 2s 6d 

The Teaching of Geogi aphy. By W P Welpton, 
B Sc , Lecturer in Education and Master of Method in the 
University of Leeds Ss 6d 

The Teaching of Di awing Its Aims and Methods 
By Solomon Polak and H C Quieter 2s 

The Teaching of Nccdleiuot Jc Its Aims and Methods 
By Miss H M Bradley, BA 2s 3d 

Voice Ti ainmg m Speech and Song By H H 

Hulbert, MA,MRCS,LRCP Second Edition 2s 3d 

The Science of Speech an Elementary Manual of 
English Phonetics for Teaohers By Benjamin Domvillf, 
M A , F C P Second Edition 3s 6d 

Fust Studies in JDiamatic Art. By Enid Rose, 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Art 6s 6d 

An introductory handbook for dramatic students, treating of 
v anous branches of the actor’s art m relation to their underlying 
principles 
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